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PREFACE 


This volume is presented as a first anu tentative 
step in a rather long range program of comparative social 
analysis. Briefly stated this program envisages work in 
four stages. This first volume is an attempt to construct 
from present knowledge of empirical materials on different 
societies a general conceptual scheme and theoretical sys¬ 
tem for beginning the comparative analysis of societies. 

The second stage of the program will involve the submission 
of the system of analysis thus obtained to careful and 
rigorous testing by attempts to analyze several societies 
that are apparently widely different from one another. 

When the materials from these studies are in hand, two 
further steps will remain: first there will be the com¬ 
parative analysis of the materials so obtained; and second, 
there will be the revision and general reevaluation of the 
system of analysis In terms of the problems encountered in 
the attempts to apply It. 

The reference above to the tentative nature of this 
volume cannot be emphasized too strongly. It was In the 
effort to accent this that the decision was made to pub¬ 
lish the material in its present format rather than In a 
letterpress edition between "hard covers." The reader. It 
Is hoped, will be constantly aware of the extremely ele¬ 
mentary stage of development of the task that is barely be¬ 
gun here. References to gaps in and problems of the anal¬ 
ysis appear throughout the text. The volume ends without 
any orthodox concluding chapter. It ends where It does 
because at that point I had no more to say than what had 
already been said. It certainly does not end there because 
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anything approaching a definitive treatment of the subject 
has been realized. When the specific studies contemplated 
above have been completed, the group concerned with those 
studies will have in hand the basis for a revision of the 
analytical apparatus that rests on attempts to grapple 
systematically with empirical phenomena. Without such 
studies, revision would have to depend on further essen¬ 
tially ”arm chair” work. The point of diminishing returns 
for that sort of work has already arrived in my judgment 
and in terms of my own present resources. It goes without 
saying that no definitive treatment of the task begun here 
will ever be completed. Conceptual schemes and theoreti¬ 
cal systems applicable to empirical phenomena never final¬ 
ly solve the scientific problems of a field. If success¬ 
ful, they accomplish at most progressively more tenable 
approximations to theoretical systems that are empirically 
as well as logically closed. Actual achievement of such 
closure would mean, of course, final and complete empiri¬ 
cal knowledge, which Is perhaps always a utopian but cer¬ 
tainly never an actual goal of science. 

The present volume contains the initial and tentative 
system of analysis proposed for the program.* It attempts 
to reach the following goals: 

1. It attempts to erect a conceptual scheme for 
structural-functional analysis In general, and to define 
with some precision those concepts of structure and func¬ 
tion that promise to be most fruitful for this type of 
analysis. Social scientists agree In general that mathe¬ 
matical analysis has not yet been shown to be generally 
fruitful for most problems In social science at the present 
stage of development. Whether this is due largely to 
failures of the social scientists to provide the mathe¬ 
maticians with sufficiently developed models so that the 
question of mathematical analysis could be raised, or to 
failures of mathematical systems readily adapted to such 
models to develop, or to some combination of the two, need 
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not detain us here. For the present at least the less 
precise verbal forms of structural-functional analysis 
seem to offer one of the more fruitful approaches for the 
treatment of many problems in the social field just as in 
the biological field. Progress in these attempts may even 
facilitate progress toward the application of mathematical 
analysis in these spheres. There exists, however, no sys¬ 
tematic attempt to erect a conceptual scheme for struc¬ 
tural-functional analysis and little discussion of sys¬ 
tematic procedure in terms of such a scheme of analysis. 
From the discussion of these problems two ends have been 
sought: first, there has been an attempt to clarify some 
of the concepts and procedures already widely used on an 
Implicit (i.e., the so-called "common sense") basis; 
second, there has been an attempt to devise a method where¬ 
by the relative levels of generalization of statements 
about social phenomena may be determined systematically. 

2. The remainder of the volume attenpts to apply the 
concepts of structural-functional analysis so developed to 
the problem of uniformities in social systems. The type 
of social system on which attention is focused is that of 
a "society." "Society" in this sense is a social system 
such that all other social systems are either subcategories 
of some particular society or of the interrelationships 
between two or more societies. The question asked is sub¬ 
stantially: "Are there general patterns that may be shown 
to exist in all societies?" If these can be shown to 
exist in any society, analysis can be carried systemati¬ 
cally to lower levels of generalization, seeking similar, 
though less general, uniformities in more and more spe¬ 
cific types of societies. In order to implement this aim, 
the following steps are taken in the volume: 

a. A working definition for the term "society" is 
proposed. This definition is such that: (1) it has an em¬ 
pirical referent, or is at least sufficiently explicit so 
that the question may be tested; and (2) it is relevant 
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for the comparative analysis of social phenomena. There 
is discussion at some length of why the concept is defined 
as it is and the part played by the concept so defined in 
the -analysis that is attempted. 

b. There is an attempt to derive and indicate the 
procedure of derivation of the functional requisites of 
any society, l.e., of those conditions that must be pres¬ 
ent if a unit such as that defined as a society is to 
exist within the range of variation possible for such 
units. 

c. There is an attempt to derive and indicate the 
procedure of derivation of the structural requisites of 
any society, i.e., of the patterns of action such that the 
conditions that result from action in terms of these pat¬ 
terns are the conditions necessary if the unit (society) 
is to exist within the range of variation possible for 
such units. In the derivation of the functional requi¬ 
sites of any society the question asked is: "Can anything 
be shown as to what must be done if any example of the 
type of unit concerned is to exist?" In the derivation of 
the structural requisites of a unit the question is asked: 
"Can anything be shown as to how what must be done, mu3t 
be done, if such a unit is to exist?" 

d. There is an attempt in part to indicate interre¬ 
lationships among the structural requisites so derived. 

e. There is a further development of concepts already 
in use for the analysis of different aspects of any rela¬ 
tionship . 

f. There is an attempt explicitly both in general 
terms and by means of examples to indicate how these dif¬ 
ferent concepts may be used for comparative analysis. 

g. Finally, throughout the conceptual and theoreti¬ 
cal development there is an effort to indicate systematic 
procedures whereby errors in studies made in these terms 
may be detected, thus leading to necessary revisions and 
additions. 
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The volume thus presents in an initial and tentative 
form a system for the analysis of any society and a method 
of procedure whereby segments of such a unit may be ana¬ 
lyzed and related to the whole. The system of analysis 
presented has not been assembled on a purely deductive 
basis. The "empirical" basis of what has been presented 
is the result both of past study drawing on general ex¬ 
perience in this field and an attempt to grapple with 
numerous specific empirical problems in the field. It 
remains true, however, that even though the system lias not 
been worked out as a "chess game," the tentative character 
of its present form inheres precisely in the fact that 
there exists no systematic body of empirical research in 
terms of the scheme. Such a body of empirical research Is 
required If one is to be able to state with any degree of 
reliability to what extent the concepts suggested are use¬ 
ful and the theories advanced are more or less well con¬ 
firmed. The next step in the program of this work Is the 
task of determining by empirical research In what respects. 
If any, the system of analysis tentatively developed on a 
highly abstract level can be shown to offer useful con¬ 
cepts and relatively tenable theories. To ascertain the 
utilities, as well as the limitations and conceptual de¬ 
fects of the system in its present form, It Is planned to 
test the system in a series of studies of societies that 
are widely different from one another. These individual 
studies would focus respectively on the United States, 
Russia, Ch'ing Dynasty and/or Republican China, Pre-Resto¬ 
ration and/or Post-Restoration Japan, Modern France, 

Modern England and/or Modern Germany, and at least one 
nonliterate society. These particular societies have been 
included In accordance with two criteria In addition to 
criteria suggested above: first, they represent radically 
different stages and types of industrialization, and hence 
their analysis separately and comparatively should throw 
major light on one of the major social problems of our 
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times; second, systematic scientific knowledge of these 
societies Is currently strategic for a whole range of 
other social problems and for the development of a scien¬ 
tific knowledge of social phenomena In general. 

In order to accomplish these objectives, a project 
was presented to the Princeton University Research Commit¬ 
tee for Its consideration. The proposal called for a 
group of men selected on the following bases: they would 
form a group small enough for easy communication and large 
enough to cover the comparative range sought; they would 
already have specialized knowledge of the societies con¬ 
cerned; they would in general be familiar with the type of 
analysis attempted; they would revise or add to the con¬ 
cepts suggested when the concepts proved Ill-adapted or 
Insufficient, and refute or add to the theories proposed 
when the theories were contradicted by the empirical mate¬ 
rials; above all, they would not permit the target scheme 
of analysis to become a "jail" for research rather than an 
aid to it. 

On the basis of this proposal the Committee made a 
grant to permit the holding of two initial seminars. The 
members of those seminars were as follows: David F. Aberle, 
visiting associate professor (anthropology), Johns Hopkins 
University; Alex Inkeles, lecturer (sociology). Harvard 
University; David Landes, Society of Fellows (history). 
Harvard University; John Pelzel, assistant professor 
(anthropology). Harvard University; John Sawyer, assistant 
professor (economic history), Harvard University; Francis 
X. Sutton, assistant professor (sociology). Harvard Uni¬ 
versity; and myself. 1 

The two seminars were held in April and October 1951 

1 . Professor Bernard Barber of Smith College (soci¬ 
ology) participated in the first of the two meetings. 
Professor Pelzel was unable to attend the first and Pro¬ 
fessor Sawyer was unable to attend the second. 
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and were devoted to criticism and discussion of the mate¬ 
rial in the present volume and the project proposed in 
terms of it. At the end of the second meeting the members 
agreed to further participation in the studies proposed in 
the project if it could be realized. Their participation 
would, of course, be within the limits set by current com¬ 
mitments or others necessarily entered into while seeking 
to realize the project as a whole. For the present this 
is where the matter stands. 

The decision to publish the present volume was made 
because a task of this sort and the empirical studies con¬ 
nected with it need all of the help they can get in the 
form of criticism from scholars in the fields directly and 
indirectly concerned. In this respect the useful distinc¬ 
tion of criticism is not that between "destructive" and 
"constructive" criticism but rather that between tenable 
and untenable criticism. Tenable "destructive" criticism 
can not fail to have its constructive side. Even if the 
constructive side is confined to narrowing by elimination 
the immense number of possible alternative paths toward 
the goal. It will be no small accomplishment In a field so 
unexplored, In so young and undeveloped a science as this. 
Tenable "constructive" criticism will likewise have its 
destructive side In the elimination of the erroneous, the 
less precise, and the more nearly fruitless hypotheses. 
Tenable criticism of whatever sort Is always useful scien¬ 
tifically and, so far as this project Is concerned, is 
always welcome. Both my colleagues and I seek such criti¬ 
cism because it will place at our disposal intellectual 
resources far beyond that of any restricted working group. 

The question of acknowledgments is a thorny one in 
such a work as this. The work draws on the general intel¬ 
lectual resources of its day and specifically on those of 
the social sciences. Relatively few works have been cited 
bibliographically because relatively few points have con¬ 
sciously been taken specifically and direotly from other 
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sources. One can not very well cite a whole intellectual 
climate. The reader will be well aware of the extent to 
which this work has been influenced by the writings of 
such past figures as Emile Durkheim, Vilfredo Pareto, Max 
Weber, and Thorstein Veblen and by the writings of such 
more or less contemporary figures as Kingsley Davis, 

Robert K. Merton, Bronislaw Malinowski, Wilbert Moore, 
Talcott Parsons, Pitirim A. Sorokin, R. H. Tawney, William 
I. Thomas, and Florian Znaniecki. 

A special indebtedness is owed, however, to Talcott 
Parsons. The work grew out of concerns stimulated and 
encouraged by him and by his work. This work was not done 
in consultation with him, ana it has taken many turns with 
which I am sure he would not agree. He is certainly not 
to blame for its shortcomings. Still its indebtedness to 
him will be obvious enough to the reader, particularly 
with regard to the distinction of the uses of concepts and 
theories, the concern with systems of phenomena, and the 
interrelationship of different aspects of social phenomena. 

The work owes much of its initiation to the members 
of a private seminar held at Harvard in the summer of 19^7- 
That seminar consisted of David F. Aberle, Albert K. Cohen, 
Arthur K. Davis, Francis X- Sutton, and myself. At that 
seminar the definition of the concept of society and the 
list of functional requisites that form the bases for the 
present work were produced. Both appear here somewhat 
modified from the form in which they were worked out there 
and published jointly in Ethics (Vol. 60 , No. 2 ), but I am 
indebted to the members of that seminar for their help 
that summer. I am also in their debt and that of the 
journal Ethics for permission to use and adapt that mate¬ 
rial freely. 

My colleagues on the proposed project for the com¬ 
parative-analysis of social structure have been of con¬ 
siderable 'help by virtue of critical suggestions both 
prior td;And during the seminars we have already held. 
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The seminar suggestions themselves arrived too late to be 
incorporated in the present work. Further help by criti¬ 
cism was given by many scholars both at Princeton and else¬ 
where in the fields of anthropology, economics, history, 
law, political science, sociology and the like to whom the 
work was shown in rough draft. Among these were Professors 
Bernard Barber, William J. Baumol, Gerald Breese, Arthur K. 
Davis, Kingsley Davis, Josiah W. Goode, Donald Hager, Duncan 
MacRae, Myres S. McDougal, Wilbert Moore, Robert Palmer, 
Talcott Parsons, Gardner Patterson, Harold Sprout, Robert 
Redfield, Samuel Stouffer, and John Useem. A debt is also 
owed to the intellectual community outside of these fields 
at Princeton where epistemologists, biologists, physicists, 
and mathematicians stand unusually ready to help their col¬ 
leagues in social science. From these latter fields I am 
chiefly indebted to John T. Bonner, Robert Bush, William 
Feller, William P. Jacobs, Marston Morse, Paul Oppenheim, 
Colin S. Pittendrigh, Rubby Sherr, John Tukey, and Hermann 
Weyl, none of whom is responsible for my misunderstandings 
of his fields or my own. My immediate colleagues in the so¬ 
cial sciences and in history have been most patient, help¬ 
ful, and understanding as have my students, both graduate 
and undergraduate, who have helped me in ways which defy 
identification. 

Funds to provide partial relief from teaching, to 
finance two seminars for the project on comparative anal¬ 
ysis of social structure, to aid in manuscript preparation, 
and to support the research in other ways have come liber¬ 
ally from the Princeton University Research Committee. 

The encouragement of this committee has not been limited 
to financial aid. Its members have been available for all 
sorts of advice and criticism of research and research 
planning. The personal value to m*j of the help provided 
through this channel has been enormous. 

Finally three of my students''have been of special 
assistance in the preparation of this manuscript for pub- 
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lication. They are Mr. David Apter, Mr. G. Phillips Hanna 
and Mr. Stanley Udy. Mr. Udy has been particularly inde¬ 
fatigable and thorough in his work on the index for this 
volume. Mr. Hanna has performed a corresponding service 
in his preparation of the expanded table of contents. 

Gratitude is due to the American Sociological Review 
for permission to use material printed there and to the 
Harvard University Press for permission to adapt material 
from a book of mine previously published by them. 


Princeton, New Jersey 
March 1952 


Marion J. Levy, Jr. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY 



CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

A. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

As has been stated In the preface, this volume is pre¬ 
sented as a first step in a long-range program of compara¬ 
tive social analysis. The total program Is not aimed 
solely at a series of analyses of different societies; 1 
it also seeks, In its present tentative form, to utilize ; 
present knowledge of empirical materials on different so- ? 
cieties In order to create a general conceptual scheme for | 
the comparative analysis of societies, and a theoretical , 
system 2 of general relevance to the structure and function¬ 
ing of societies. Its revision, subsequent to the comple¬ 
tion of the empirical studies Included in the program, will 
utilize the materials so obtained to modify and revise 
those concepts and theories. It is obvious, of course, 
that such a goal is one to be approximated but not one to 
be achieved, for the same reasons that one never expects 
to achieve final conceptual schemes and theoretical systems 
in any empirical science. It is also necessary to admit 


1. The concept "society” as used here is defined in 
Chapter III, which is devoted to the definition of that 
concept and a discussion of its derivation and use. 

2. The distinction between conceptual schemes and 
theoretical systems is discussed below in Chapter V, 
pp. 226-237* It is discussed there rather than here in 
order that illustrations in terms of concepts and theories 
employed in this work may be used. 


1 
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at the outset that such an attempt to approach the goal 
may be doomed to failure In this field. The decision to go 
ahead with the attempt rests on two foundations: first, a 
faith that such an approach can be made, and second, the 
absence of any convincing evidence or unshakable methodo¬ 
logical arguments to the contrary. If such an attempt does 
succeed In moving toward the goal sought, work in terms of 
the conceptual scheme will progressively diminish four 
general problems that plague comparative analysis: (a) a 
consistent set of general concepts for the analysis of so¬ 
cieties; (b) the Identification of the various levels of 
generalization involved in the use of comparative materials; 
(c) the development of a theoretical system for the struc¬ 
ture of societies; and (a) the use of a generalized system 
of theory on comparative materials to facilitate further 
theoretical development. 

(a) If one seeks to do comparative analysis on em¬ 
pirical materials currently available, one is beset by the 
persistent problem of the consistent use of concepts even 
on the most general levels of analysis. The Cross Cultural 
Survey at Yale University is certainly the most ambitious 
and useful tool yet developed in social science for these 
purposes, but it is limited by the nature of its raw mate¬ 
rial. Many social scientists are not in the habit of de¬ 
fining their major concepts at all, leaving the comparative 
analyst only internal evidence to guide him in their use. 
Many who do define them do not use their concepts consist¬ 
ently. Finally, comparative analysis is often frustrated 
by the fact that the implicit or explicit concepts used for 
similar purposes may have quite different referents in the 
case of work on different societies by different or even 
the same scholars. There is no call in what has been said 
here to alter one's data to fit one's concepts. "Magic" 
may be, and commonly is, of different types in different 
societies, but if no general concept of "magic" exists of. 
which these types may be more specific subcategories, then 
comparative analysis is reduced, to that extent, to an in- 
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tuitive rather than a scientific basis. This is a major 
reason for pleading the cause of general concepts. And 
their generality must be insisted upon. If the term "fami¬ 
ly” is defined as a concrete membership unit consisting of 
father, mother, and nonadult children, then that unit Is 
identical in composition for all societies in which it is 
found (although if one uses this definition there are so¬ 
cieties in which it will not be found). Many empirical 
differences will be lost sight of by such a concept, and 
in many cases attention will be focused on a unit that, 
from the point of view of actors in the society concerned, 
is not a focus of attention. If, on the other hand, the 
"family" Is defined as "the smallest kinship unit on a mem¬ 
bership basis that is treated as a unit for generalized 
purposes by other parts of the society and other parts of 
the kinship structure,"''’ whatever the shortcomings of the 
definition may be in other respects. It makes possible the 
notation of many of these differences without loss of com¬ 
parability on a highly general level. Specific cases may 
take the form of multilineal conjugal families In one so¬ 
ciety, patriarchal, patrilineal, and patrilocal ones in 
another, and so forth. A conceptual scheme for general 
comparative analysis must seek to erect systematically con¬ 
cepts that will retain general comparative Implications and 
yet provide leeway at lower levels of generalization for 
adjustment to differences In the data. This type of con¬ 
cept has proved useful in all of the natural sciences (e.g., 
atom, nucleus, metabolism, skeleton, etc.) and, insofar as 
developed, has also proved useful in the social sciences^ 
(e.g., clans, nations, role differentiation, universalism. 


3« This definition cited as an example is taken from 
M. J. Levy, Jr., The Family Revolution in Modern China . 
Harvard, Cambridge, 1949, pT T- (This book wilT be re- 
ferred to subsequently as M. J. Levy, Jr., Family Revolu¬ 
tion.) - 

4. G. P. Murdock, Social Structure . Macmillan, New 
York, 19^9* is an excellent recent example of this sort of 
work. 
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social system, rationality, magic, etc.)* 

(b) Even if the concepts used in comparative mate¬ 
rials on different societies are generalized concepts and 
have explicitly or Implicitly been defined in a manner 
identical for the problem in hand, there remains the prob¬ 
lem of whether or not the statements about the phenomena 
in the different societies are on the same or different 
levels of generalization. It is essential for comparative 
purposes to know if, for example, the phenomena in one 
case apply to all the Individuals in the society and only 
to a selected group In the other. It Is hoped that the 
scheme for analysis tentatively developed here will make 
It easier (if not inevitable) to discover similarities or 
differences In levels of generalization of materials being 
examined for comparative purposes. 

(c) It is hoped that some success will be achieved 
In the attempt to devise In some detail the structural re¬ 
quisites of any society. The concept of society used here 
is explicitly defined In the body of the work. It Is hoped 
that the referent of that concept Is roughly similar to its 
general use by social scientists. Even If this Is not the 
case, it is hoped that there will be numerous empirical 
referents of that concept as used here. If progress Is 
made here toward this objective, it should make possible 
far more systematic analyses of societies (or other phe¬ 
nomena) than are being made currently. When analyses of 
societies (or other phenomena) are made, they are made in 
terms of either explicitly or implicitly (or some combina¬ 
tion of the two) developed conceptual schemes. It is the 
general tenet of this work that, except for the occasional 
man of genius like Freud, a researcher is far less likely 
to have trouble with concepts if his concepts are made as 
explicit as possible. At least he can tell where his con- 
ceptct%re illsuited to tho data on this basis. Moreover, 
the eacplicit development of concepts is one of the basic 
general methodological tenets of all science. 

If these explicit concepts have empirical referents. 
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and if they are interrelated in the form of tenable theo¬ 
ries, then it is possible to have a systematic test for 
whether or not relevant material about a particular society 
has been overlooked. The explicit development of concepts 
for, and theories about, the structural requisites of any 
society^ will designate certain general types of patterns 
that must be present in all societies (if the societies are 
to persist), however much the specific forms may differ. 
Furthermore, the attempt to be explicit in these respects 
will make more explicit the attention to those elements in 
analysis that are left residual. This should focus con¬ 
tinual attention on the revision of the conceptual scheme 
and theoretical system in the direction of greater adequacy. 
Finally, as will be pointed out below, 6 such a procedure 
will make more explicit the sources of difficulty in using 
such analysis. Failure to discover material on a pattern 
designated as a "structural requisite of any society” will 
lie In one of three (or some combination cf the three) 
sources: (a) a failure In observation; (b) a theoretical 
failure, i.e. a pattern called a "structural requisite of 
any society” does not in fact have such a character; or 
(c) the unit being analyzed may not actually conform to the 
definition of a society. It can be seen from these three 
sources of error, and from the discussion of the methods 
used here, that this approach does not seek to impose a 
ready-made conceptual scheme and theoretical system willy- 
nilly upon the data, regardless of whether or not the 
method of analysis is suited to that data. 

(d) Finally, If such a systematic approach proves to 
be useful, it should, both on its most general level and on 
more specific levels, aid in the use of comparative materi¬ 
als for the systematic discovery of theories about empiri- 


5- The concept of "structural requisites" and the 
role played by this concept Is discussed in detail below 
in Chapter II, pp. 3^-43 and 62 - 71 • 

6. See Chapter II, pp. 46-55 and 68-71. 
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cal phenomena. The method should facilitate this process 
because the clustering of specific types of patterns (e.g.. 
Are predominantly universalistic relationships likely also 
to be predominantly functionally specific and rational 
ones?) cannot well be overlooked If the general categories 
of which these are specific subcategories can be generally 
applied to the analysis of widely different societies. 

B- THE CONCEPT OP SOCIAL ACTION 

It Is a basic tenet of tills work that all•of the so¬ 
cial sciences are concerned with the analysis of the same 
general data. These data have to do with social action . 

The different scholars in tills general field may approach 
many different problems from many different points of view, 
but the general source of data for them all is identical. 
The economists may focus attention on the allocation of 
goods and services, the political scientists on the alloca¬ 
tion of power and responsibility, the criminologist on 
"social deviants," the urban sociologists on the structure 
and functioning of "cities," and so forth, but all of these 
represent differing abstractions about what will be defined 
as social action in this volume. The interest of the so¬ 
cial scientist is not unrelated to the interests of other 
scientists. At least in terms of levels of generalization, 
this relation can be set forth without undue difficulty. 

The most general level of analysis of empirical phe- 
homena is that of physics. Any phenomenon that can be 
placed in the "time-space" frame of reference is subject 
for consideration in that field. The so-called biological 
sciences separate from all the mass of empirical phenomena 
those that can be described as "living." The biological 
sciences study the possible variations of living matter 
within the limits set by physicochemical considerations. 

The social sciences are concerned with a specific range of 
"living" phenomena, i.e., social action. At present the 
social scientists are largely concerned with a certain 
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possible range of variations of the members of one particu¬ 
lar species, homo sapiens . 

1 . The definition of the concept of social action 

Ordinarily the social scientist is not Interested in 
all possible ranges of variation of these phenomena. He 
is concerned with that range of possible variation within 
the limits set on the one hand by human heredity in the 
strict biological sense, and on the other by the nonhuman 
environment. These limitations are comprised of biological 
factors and the interrelationships of such factors with 
"nonliving" empirical phenomena. The concept of social 
action is residually defined for the purposes of this work 
as all action (i.e., operation, including in that term mere 
persistence) by individuals of a given species that (1) is 

7 

explicable or analyzable In empirical terms, and ( 2 ) can- 

Q 

not be explained or analyzed adequately for the purposes 


7. This does not, of course, exclude the empirical 
significance of "belief" in nonemplrical factors. Thus 
"gods" as they are generally conceived by men are nonem- 
pirical factors. An empirical scientist qua scientist can 
take only an agnostic position on substantive questions 
about such factors. At the same time, human belief or 
faith in such entitles is an empirical phenomenon. Fur¬ 
thermore, there is ample empirical evidence to indicate 
that a difference in such beliefs in nonemplrical factors 
does account at least in part for some empirical differ¬ 
ences in other respects. The attitude and actions of many 
devout Protestants and Hindus differ markedly in the mat¬ 
ter of social mobility, and these differences are at least 
in part affected by their differing beliefs in nonempiri- 
cals. Social scientists are very much concerned with em¬ 
pirical observations of this order even though they in¬ 
volve, at least from the point of view of the actor, nonem¬ 
plrical considerations; nor does such concern by the social 
scientists violate the empirical scientific character of 
their work. 

8. An explanation of a given action is considered 
"adequately explained or analyzed" for present purposes if, 
on the level of generalization under consideration, one can 
demonstrate why it is as encountered and is not otherwise. 
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intended in terms of the factors of the heredity of that 
species and its environment, exclusive of other members of 
that species. 

The social scientists as a whole have been overwhelm¬ 
ingly concerned with the members of one particular species, 
homo sapiens . Often social action is spoken of as though 
it were confined to that species. Social action as defined 
here is not so confined. Human social action is merely one 
special case of social action in general — the special 
case concerned with those actions of humans ( homo sapiens ) 
that (1) are explicable and analyzable in empirical terms, 
and (2) cannot be explained and analyzed adequately for the 
purposes Intended in terms of the factors of human heredity 

Q 

and nonhuman environment. These two sets of factors de- 


9* Notice of the position of human social action as 
a special case of social action In general Is important if 
the concept Is to be used as defined here. There may well 
be action phenomena associated with species other than 
homo sapiens that share this same emergent property here 
defined residually. Insofar as this Is so, there will be 
a social action sphere of analysis for such species. In 
all probability such spheres may be demonstrated for other 
mammalian species, and the work of Prof. T. C. Schneirla 
on the army ants (e.g., "Levels in the Psychological 
Capacities of Animals," Philosophy for the Future [ed. by 
R. W. Sellars, V. J. McGill, and M. Ferber), Macmillan, 

New York, 1949; "Ant Learning as a Problem in Comparative 
Psychology," Twentieth Century Psychology [ed. by 
P. L. Harriman, et.al.]. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1945; "Problems In tEe Biopsychology of Social Organiza¬ 
tion," Jour, of Abnormal Soc. Psych .. Vol. 41, No. 4 [Oct. 
1946], pp. 365-402; "Social Organization in Insects as 
Related to Individual Function," Psychol. Rev .. Vol. 48, 

No. 6 [Nov. 1941], pp. 465-486; etc.) would seem to Indi¬ 
cate such a range with regard to that species. Most of 
the definitions of social action in use, either explicitly 
or implicitly, would seem also to have such counterparts 
among species other than homo sapiens , or at least one may 
say that the contrary has not been demonstrated. There Is, 
of course, every reason to believe that the range of pos¬ 
sible variations of this sort is considerably more narrow 
In other species having It than in homo sapiens , but this 
constitutes a difference of degree, not kind. 

The concern here, as in most social science, is with 
human social action , however, and the shorter term, social 
a ction , - will be used throughout this work with that spe¬ 
cific case in mind unless otherwise noted. 
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termine the limits of possible variation of social action, 
but at least at the present stage of development of the 
biological and physicochemical sciences, they are not suf¬ 
ficient to locate points within those limits, just as phys¬ 
icochemical factors in the present stage of development of 
knowledge are not sufficient in and of themselves to locate 
all the specific points within the range of variation open 
to "living 1 ' phenomena. 

It has been noted that social action is defined re- 
sidually for present purposes. This Is done deliberately 
in the belief that the residual definition used here is 
just as useful and much less troublesome than many of the 
positive definitions usually employed. The residual defi¬ 
nition used will involve certain imprecisions. Most nota¬ 
bly there is the question, discussed immediately below, of 
uncertainty as to the location of these limits. But here 
the definition becomes no more or less precise than the 
present state of knowledge in the physicochemical and bio¬ 
logical sciences, whereas the positive definitions depend. 
In large, upon the far less precise developments in the 
social sciences themselves. That Is to say, the Identifi¬ 
cation of any given action as social or nonsocial as here 
defined Involves the question of whether It can or can not 
be explained adequately for the purposes in hand by means 
of physicochemical and/or biological theories at their pre¬ 
sent stage of development. The usual more positive identi¬ 
fication of social action depends on the measurement of 
social factors themselves, and these latter are certainly, 
on the whole, less precisely developed than the former. 

For example. Max Weber defines social action in the follow¬ 
ing terms: "Action is social insofar as, by virtue of the 
subjective meaning attached to It by the acting Individual 
(or Individuals), it takes account of the behavior of 
others and Is thereby oriented in Its course." 10 The 


10. Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Or ¬ 
ganization . [trans. by A. M. Henderson and Talcott Pa 
Oxford, New York, 19^7# p. 88. 
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techniques for ascertaining the existence of "subjective 
meaning," assuming that term to be empirically defined, let 
alone the determination of Its context, leave much to be 
desired. In the judgment of the author It leaves more than 
is left by one's ability to discover the present stage of 
relevant physicochemical and/or biological knowledge. 

There Is, of course, no definitively "correct" position on 
this question. The matter Is perhaps best judged by the 
extent to which flaws In the general theories developed 
can be avoided by the use of a concept of social action 
differently defined. The position taken here on this ques¬ 
tion is stated explicitly in order to facilitate tills type 
of correction. Any positive, more fruitful, and more pre¬ 
cise definition of the concept will be freely substituted 
for its present one. 

2. The limits of variation 

The definition of social action proposed here affords 
a basis for differentiating the subject matter of the so¬ 
cial from that of the natural sciences. Though residual. 

It is precise in the sense that those phenomena for which 
adequate explanations exist in physicochemical and/or bio¬ 
logical terms can be determined for any given stage of 
development of knowledge in those fields. Thus, if the 
limits of possible variation (human heredity and nonhuman 
environment for present purposes) are conceived as forming 
the perimeter of a figure 11 (as illustrated below), then 


11 . The figure used is a so-called "free form." It 
is not used with any intention of playing consciously or 
unconsciously upon its peculiar mathematical properties ex¬ 
cept insofar as they are involved in the following two 
points which the figure is intended to illustrate graphi¬ 
cally: (1) the possibility of any phenomena falling within 
or without the limits, for which purpose any figure having 
an inside and an outside might have been used, and (2) the 
impossibility of one of the two limiting factors, either 
the heredity or nonspecies environment of any species, hav¬ 
ing implications for the existence of that species without 
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the area encloses the area of social action. Why a given 
act falls at point x as opposed to point y can not be ex¬ 
plained solely in terms of the limits of such possible 
variation. If the action falls at point z, it can be so 
explained on the level of generality given. Furthermore, 
in the case of the example used, the question of explaining 
why the action can or can not occur at point z as opposed 
to point x or y or some other point within the limits may 
also be capable of explanation solely in terms of the lim¬ 
its . Examples may be given of these points. One may, at 
the present stage of development, explain some reflex ac¬ 
tions completely in terms of these limits; they fall out¬ 
side the figure (or*on its perimeter, which comes to the 
same thing for present purposes). One may also explain. 

In terms of these limits, why the probability of a human 
infant’s survival without the aid of other humans for a 


the other limiting factor being Involved. The whole futil¬ 
ity of the general "heredity vs. environment" controversy 
is involved In the second point. It is quite impossible to 
answer the question, "What are the implications of such and 
such a genetically determined trait In a given animal?" 
without specifying explicitly or implicitly some environ¬ 
ment for it. 
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prolonged period following birth Is extremely low. If not 
zero. One can not explain In terms of such limits, however, 
why the Infants In one society are cared for differently 
than are those In another, or why the Infants In a given 
society are clothed In one particular fashion and not an¬ 
other. 

It would be amiss not to indicate that, whatever the 
advantages of such an approach may be, it raises problems 
for the social scientists that may be as great as those 
eliminated. These difficulties may be classified under two 
major headings: (a) ignorance, and (b) variation. 

a. Ignorance about the limits . This difficulty is 
inherent in the fact that final knowledge has not been 
reached and is not to be expected even with regard to those 
aspects of the nonsocial sciences that are relevant for the 
social sciences. In addition to this "ultimate" difficul¬ 
ty, there is the fact that work in the nonsocial sciences 
is in a very elementary stage of development in many of its 
aspects most relevant for social science. It is difficult 
to locate these limits save in extreme examples. Thus, 
one may easily give an adequate explanation In terms of 
these limits of the fact that, without mechanical aids, it 
is out of the question that there be a society of persons 
dwelling on the ocean floor, or one located in Antarctica 
in which only bathing suits are worn. Similarly, one can 
explain in terms of these limits man's inability to fly 
without mechanical aids. These examples are deliberately 
more extreme than the ones previously used in order to in¬ 
sist on the magnitude of the problem. In this work con¬ 
siderably more relevant and less extreme use of these lim¬ 
its Is made, but there is a genuine sense in which our 
Ignorance, particularly of human heredity, in many less 
extreme but highly relevant instances leaves room for ar¬ 
gument that Is not conducted merely for its own sake. 

Frank recognition of this source of difficulty is not 
a counsel of despair, although it would be dangerous to 
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ignore it. Much of this work is based on the premise that, 
even with limited and imperfect knowledge of the exact na¬ 
ture and location of these limits, considerable use can be 
made of them for the development of knowledge in the social 
field. Frank consideration of this difficulty has another 
advantage. It suggests a'systematic basis of interdisci-^ 
plinary cooperation among those scientists primarily con¬ 
cerned with the analysis of social phenomena and the nonso¬ 
cial scientists in general (but particularly of those 
nonsocial scientists interested in the Implications of 
their work for the understanding of social phenomena) . 

This cooperation lies in a systematic attempt to analyze 
those factors setting limits. One of the major problems 
faced by social scientists, for* example, is the fact that 
little Is known about the range of variation or the specif¬ 
ic factors that are determined by human heredity. Something 
is known about blood groups, hair forms, skin color, mor¬ 
phological features, and the like. Some attempts have been 
made to link morphological features (some of which are 
supposedly and very probably determined genetically In 
considerable part) and "personality traits." But the for¬ 
mer knowledge so far is of a quite restricted range of 
usefulness, and the latter Is most questionable at just 
those points at which the genetic determination of "per¬ 
sonality" Is alleged whether explicitly or implicitly. 12 
The fact that so little is known about this area of prob¬ 
lems should serve only as an Incentive to further work. 

To the degree that these limits are Incompletely known, 
there will always be an element of Indeterminancy about 
social science because of the uncertain line that will _ 

12. The contributions of Prof. W. H. Sheldon and his 
followers are perhaps the most noteworthy in this field. 
VZhether or not he and his coworkers can definitively es¬ 
tablish such connections, his work has already proved most 
fruitful and stimulating in many directions. If he can es¬ 
tablish such a connection definitively and meaningfully, he 
will have cracked through a major scientific frontier. 
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exist between those factors generally having the form of 
limiting constants for any specific problem and the general 
variables involved in the analysis of the systems concern¬ 
ed. With differences in degree, most notable ones perhaps, 
the situation of the biological sciences as well as many 
others is not otherwise in this respect. 

b. Variation of the limits . Quite apart from the un¬ 
certainties imposed by inadequate knowledge, it is quite 
clear that, whatever else may be said of these limits, they 
are not immutable limits on levels strategic for social 
analysis. The sources of variation are of at least two 
sorts: firstly, variation may result from factors adequate¬ 
ly explicable solely in terms of nonsocial factors (i.e.. 

In terms of the factors of human heredity and nonhuman en¬ 
vironment) ; secondly, the variations in the limits set may 
be explicable, at least In part. In terms of the results 
of social action. In both these categories of variation 
more seems to be known about changes In the limits set by 
nonhuman environment, but this would seem to be a result 
of the relative stages of development of knowledge about 
human heredity and the nonhuman environment. 

In the first category of variations fall such changes 
as viable mutations independent of social factors and, 
quite obviously, a whole range of geographic changes. As 
far as is known, earthquakes of major proportions, many 
climatic changes, and the like can not, with presently 
available technologies, be produced by men. Such changes, 
though they arise from nonsocial causes, may, and often do, 
alter the possible range of variation of social action by 
changing the limits of such action. The accuracy with 
which such changes can be identified varies, of course, 
with the state of empirical knowledge about such factors, 
but the accuracy with which the Implications of such chang¬ 
es can be judged will vary with the state of development 
of the empirical conceptual scheme and theoretical system 
to social action. 
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The second order of variations is, in a sense, more 
complex and difficult than the first. Here the concept of 
"technology" in the usual sense of the term enters the dis¬ 
cussion by way of illustration. There may be limits of 
possible social variation set by the factors of human he¬ 
redity and nonhuman environment that can not conceivably 
be affected by man's social action, but in this day of 
rapidly and dramatically changing technology, few men would 
care to state what those limits are, and it is more doubt¬ 
ful whether any such positions could be proved. Further¬ 
more, it is not possible, for the present at least, to 
account adequately for the stage of development of tech¬ 
nology solely in terms of human heredity and nonhuman 
environment. There has not, it is true, been any notable 
conscious modification of human heredity limits by man so 
far, 15 but so obvious have been the alterations in the 
implications of the limits set by the factors of the 
nonhuman environment that no general discussion of a par¬ 
ticular set of such limits would be undertaken today by 
competent scientists without some specific reference to, 
and explicit statement of, some particular state of the 
"industrial arts." It Is quite obvious to all that the 
Implications of terrain conditions, for example, vary 
enormously in relation to those societies using only human 
power, those having domesticated pack animals, and those 
having developed concrete roads and internal combustion 
engines. 

Societies may vary enormously in the degree to which 
the activity of the people Involved in them tends to keep 
these limits (or at least their implications) In a constant 
state of flux. "Modern industrial society," in the loose 


13* Nevertheless, it remains an open question as to 
whether or not social patterns such as endogamy, exogamy, 
incest taboos, and perhaps many other types of patterns 
have so affected the "gene pool" of some populations as to 
change the limits of variation in relevant respects. 
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sense of that concept, is an extreme case of mutability in 
this regard. Thus it is precisely in the analysis of 
"modern industrial societies" that it is most difficult to 
gain a precise knowledge of these limits of variation. 

But the same problem in a somewhat simplified form is pre¬ 
sent even in the societies that are most sedentary in these 
respects. 

The difficulties involved in the precise determination 
of the limits of possible variation of social phenomena do 
not preclude work in this field. They are mentioned for 
two reasons: on the one hand, to indicate a major focus of 
cross-disciplinary cooperation on the part of "social" and 
"natural" scientists, 1 and on the other, to present ex¬ 
plicitly a major source of difficulty in the advance of 
social analysis. A great deal of social analysis in the 
past has tended to reduce all social explanation to the 
factors of human heredity and nonhuman environment or to 
Ignore these factors altogether. y At the present stage 
of development of the "natural" and "social" sciences, 
these factors can not be the sole categories of explana¬ 
tion, can not be ignored in such explanations, and enter 
these explanations in the explicit consideration of the 
limits of possible variation with due concern being given 


14. The increasing concern with the development of 
"social biology" is an example of this type of cooperation. 
In this field the concern is not. as so often has been the 
case in the past, with the biologistic determination of ac¬ 
tion, but with the limits set on such action by biological 
factors alone and the ways in which the distribution or 
composition of the biological factors themselves may be af¬ 
fected by social action directly oriented to such changes 
(most notably, technology) or by social action which has 
such results without self-conscious orientation to them. 

15• See Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Ac ¬ 
tion . McOraw-Hill, New York, 1937, pp- 4J-86, for a dis- 
cussion of the positivistic and idealistic theories of ac¬ 
tion. (This book will be referred to subsequently as 
Talcott Parsons, Structure .) 
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to the relation of particular social patterns or actions 
and the exact locus of those limits. 

Consideration of the limits set by human heredity and 
nonhuman environment in the fashion suggested here, and 
applied throughout the volume, avoids two sorts of diffi¬ 
culties that have plagued the role of these concepts in 
social science. It does not avoid or give definitive an¬ 
swers to the genuine problems that gave rise to these 
difficulties, but it is hoped that It provides an approach 
in terms of which such solutions are possible. First, it 
does not fall into the heredity vs. environment contro¬ 
versy. Seen from the point of view taken here, it is 
meaningless to ask what factors are caused by either he¬ 
redity or environment when one is considered in Isolation 
from the other. The requirement that Infants be cared for 
by noninfants if they are to survive is not explicable 
solely in terms of either heredity or environment, but only 
In terms of some combination of the two. Human heredity 
could remain unchanged and this requirement could be 
negated if the nonhuman environment were different in cer¬ 
tain respects and vice versa. The implications of a change 
in either heredity or environment for the range of possible 
variation of social action can never be explored without 
assuming or discovering whether or not the other factor 
remained constant in relevant respects. Second, it avoids 
the fallacies of explaining everything in terms of these 
limits or ignoring them altogether. The limits are always 
relevant at least in determining why certain other con¬ 
ceivable alternatives to a given action are impossible. 

They are cast in the role of necessary but not sufficient 
determinants of a given social action. They always explain 
something, but they never explain all about a social action 
insofar as the development of scientific knowledge about 
these limits does not eliminate all possibility of a range 
of variation set by them. 
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C. THREE GENERALIZED APPROACHES TO THE STUDY 
OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA 

On the most general level of analysis of social phe¬ 
nomena three approaches have been distinguished. Work of 
a highly generalized nature with regard to both conceptual 
schemes and theoretical systems is currently being carried 
forward from all three points of view. Still other ap¬ 
proaches may be forthcoming, but for the present these 
three would seem to characterize the most highly general¬ 
ized developments in the field. The three approaches are 
directed to the questions, "What concepts can be used and 
what theories can be derived about (1) any social action? 
(2) any social system? and (3) any society?" 

Work on any social action is in one sense the most 
general type of work possible in the social field. It is 
•concerned with the most general determinants of location 
of particular acts within the limits set by human heredity 
and nonhuman environment. In work on this level, the actu¬ 
al "mechanisms" or processes of interrelations between the 
nonsocial limits of variation and social factors are a 
major focus of interest. So are questions of the social 
factors themselves. Many approaches to parts of this prob¬ 
lem are currently being developed and pursued. Students 
of psychoanalysis, psychiatry, learning theory, and many 
others have contributed and continue to contribute to this 
line of development. In one way or another scholars in the 
field of social science and the background of social liter¬ 
ature from which it sprang have been concerned explicitly 
or implicitly with these problems. In the United States 
tiie names of men like Cooley and Mead immediately come to 
ai^nd. Among sociologists, as that term is generally used, 
PaiWons has probably been the most prominent recent figure 
in this connection. His work first attacked this problem 
'in.terms of a "means-ends" scheme and then shifted to an 
"actor-situation" scheme. Only recently, in collaboration 
witii several colleagues. Parsons has prepared for publics- 
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tion a volume that attempts to attack this question system¬ 
atically and thoroughly. 16 

The general theory of social action must seek concepts 
and theories applicable in differing degrees and combina¬ 
tions to the most diverse acts — to acts that, initially 
at least, share in common only their inexplicability in 
terms of the limits of human heredity and nonhuman environ¬ 
ment. It represents, perhaps, the most formidable scien¬ 
tific task in the entire social field. Many problems can 
no doubt be treated by making assumptions with regard to 
this type of analysis, but the systematic development of 
tenable analyses about any social action can not fail to 
have far-reaching consequences for all the other work in 
the social field. "Motivation," for example, is one major 
category of phenomena that such developments will have to 
elucidate. "Motivation" is presumably involved in such 
diverse actions as the care of one's children, a speech on 
foreign policy, applications for jobs, etc. Many problems 
can be treated by simply pointing to the fact that people 
are "motivated" to do given things, but greater tinder¬ 
standing of the process is vital to the development of 
knowledge about the wider potentialities of such phenomena. 

Work on any social system is hardly less formidable as 
an intellectual task. A social system is defined for pre¬ 
sent purposes, following Parsons* work, as any "system of 
social action involving a plurality of interacting indi¬ 
viduals." 1 ^ A system may be defined for present purposes 


16 . The final published version of this work has been 
under preparation at the same time as the present one, and 
hence use of its findings has not been made here. 

17* Talcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory 
Pure and Applied, The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 19^9, p* 6. 
(tfhls book will be referred to subsequently as Talcott 
Parsons, Essays .) 
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as any patterned collection of elements. The term "so¬ 
ciety" as it will be used in this volume is one particular 
type of social system, but it is only one of an infinite 
(or at least a very large) number of conceivable types. A 
monastery, Mr. Smith's family, two friends meeting on the 
street, a crowd, the United Nations Organization, are other 
examples chosen at will. Approach to social analysis from 
the point of view of any social system raises the question, 
"What can be said about the character or operation of any 
membership unit?" Its relationship to the approach of any 
social action is Intimate, but the two are by no means 
identical. The analysis of the processes of action as they 
affect the individual is in a sense background material for 
the analysis of any social system. The social action ap¬ 
proach uncovers and explains the broadest potentialities 


18. A note on the term random is required here. It 
has been used in two senses, often confused. One use is in 
a technical sense, when the term Is applied to a situation 
in which, for example, it Is as probable that a given 
particle will be at one point in a given space as at an¬ 
other. In this sense a quite definite pattern is Involved. 
On the other hand. It has been used to inject what would 
amount to a pure element of chaos in empirical phenomena. 

It has been used to refer to a variable as completely ton- 
determined and unpredictable. It Is one of the metaphysi¬ 
cal assumptions of science that such elements do not in¬ 
fluence empirical systems. If it were not, such elements. 
Insofar as they were interrelated with other parts of the 
system, would of course make the entire system undeter¬ 
mined and unpredictable on high or low levels of generali¬ 
zation. Often variables about whose variation there is no 
adequate knowledge have been spoken of In this sense, but 
this is a dangerous procedure because of its Implications 
for the system. 

In this volume the term random will ordinarily be 
used in its technical sense. If the second sense is in¬ 
tended, it will be put in quotation marks. Thus, a 
"patterned collection of elements" is a non-"random" one 
in this sense. Its ordering principle may be no more de¬ 
tailed or revealing than that of randomness in the techni¬ 
cal sense. It is a collection, in other words, about 
which some more or less tenable generalizations can be 
made, even if the generalization does not extend beyond 
the' type of collection involved. 
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in the social field. The analysis of systems of action 
proceeds to narrow the possibilities by focusing attention 
on the question of the implications of membership or par¬ 
ticipation in a system. 

The intimacy of the two approaches is not to be under¬ 
estimated, however, because it is a simple matter to show 
that in the complete absence of any systems of social 
action, no social action of any sort could or would take 
place. This theorem (an implication of the two definitions 
if they in fact have empirical referents) is explicable in 
terms of the factors of human heredity and nonhuman envi¬ 
ronment. Even if one assumes the possibility of accounting 
for a human birth in the absence of any social system, one 
certainly can not account for the survival of any human 
Infant without such elements. The care of Infants by 
others, usually adults. Is necessary if the Infant is to 
survive. Even the action of an adult Isolated from all 
other individuals Involves social systems of some sort 
since It is not possible to explain his actions under such 
circumstances without involving patterns Inculcated through 
social systems. 

Every volume and paper in the field of social science 
is of course concerned with social systems in some manner, 
but explicit systematic scientific attempts to explore the 
question of social systems on their most general level have 
not been numerous. Scholars have been more concerned with 
social systems of one or more particular types such as 
crowds, schools, governments, business firms, families, 
etc. Again, Parsons* work emerges as the most recent 
large-scale effort in this respect, 1 ^ but like the other 
recent work of Parsons and his colleagues, scholars in this 


19* This work, like the work of Parsons previously 
mentioned (see Note 16 above) has been under preparation 
at the same time as the present one, and hence use of its 
findings has not been made here. 
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field have not yet had time to evaluate it in detail. 

Work on any society is a third possible approach to 
the field of social phenomena. As the term society is 
defined here, 20 it is a particular and peculiar type of 
social system. It is a particular type in that it is one 
among many possible types. As such, remarks about any so¬ 
ciety are on a lower level of generalization than remarks 
about any social system. Since a society, as defined here, 
is a system of social action, its analysis is also on a 
lower level of generalization in many respects than is the 
analysis of any social action. It is a peculiar type of 
social system in that all social systems other than socie¬ 
ties are to be found either as parts or subcategories of 
one specific society or as the result of the interrelation¬ 
ship between two or more societies. This state of affairs 
is not true by definition; it is stated as an hypothesis. 
Given the concept as defined here, whether or not one can 
find a specific case of a social system other than a so¬ 
ciety but not a subcategory of a given society or the 
result of the interrelation of two or more societies is an 
empirical question. Some of the relevance of such a work 
as the present volume will rest, however, upon this propo¬ 
sition, and to the extent that exceptions to it are 
produced, some of the hope for the relevance of this work 
must be abandoned. 

To the extent that a society is a peculiar type of 
social system in the respect stated above, it is a stra¬ 
tegic unit for general social analysis. Analysis in terms 
of such a unit should throw into relief relationships 
among other types of social systems, and this in turn 
should have its relevance for social action. The pec ulia r 
status of the concept of society as used here is not a 
unique one in scientific work. In the field of biology, 
which would seem to share a large number of methodological 


20. See p. 113- 
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problems with the social sciences, the concept "organism" 
has an analogous position. In biology the analogy to the 
three approaches differentiated here In the social field 
would be approaches to (1) any "life," (2) any "living 
system," and (3) any "organism" as those concepts are often 
used. Furthermore, In biology, as In social science, it 
has not been common for these three approaches to be dif¬ 
ferentiated, nor has vork in the field confined itself 
characteristically to one approach or the other. 

It is not the contention of the present volume that 
work should be confined to one or another of these three 
approaches at any one time. Work that mixes them may be 
quite fruitful and valid. It is the contention, however, 
that some work that attempts to focus on one of these ap¬ 
proaches at a time may also be fruitful and may elucidate 
problems that might otherwise be ignored. The intimate 
relations between the first two approaches has already been 
suggested. The relation between either or both of them and 
the third is no less intimate insofar as the hypothesis 
about the peculiarity of the relationship of societies to 
other social systems can be maintained. All social action 
involves social systems, and no social system can exist in 
the absence of social action. All social systems are 
coterminous with, or parts of, a society (or societies) 
and no society could exist in the absence of social action. 
At the same time, social factors, as such, are by no means 
the only elements that enter explanations in the social 
realm. The "biological factors" of human heredity and 
nonhuman environment are relevant to all three approaches. 
They can no more be eliminated from such analysis than they 
can be made, at the present stage of knowledge, the sole 
significant variables for adequate analysis in that realm. 


21. Most notably, those involved in the use of the 
concepts of function and structure: see Chapter II below. 
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D. THE CHOICE OF THE "SOCIETY” APPROACH 

The approach used here is the third one. It has been 
selected for several explicit reasons and perhaps for 
several implicit ones as well. It has been selected In 
preference to the social action approach because of person¬ 
al limitations of knowledge on the part of the writer. It 
has been selected In preference to both the first and 
second approaches because substantial efforts of a system¬ 
atic character are currently being made along both those 

22 

lines by Parsons and his colleagues as well as by others. 
These reasons are not the major ones, however. The major 
ones have to do with the nature of the unit society as 
defined here. In the first place, it Is a unit that seems 
to the writer at least to be better adapted to the particu¬ 
lar form of structural-functional analysis used here. That 
form is analysis in terms of structural and functional 
requisites. It seems at least superficially that analy¬ 
sis of this sort is simpler and easier with regard to any 
society than with regard to either any social action or any 
social system because there are more elements in common on 
the most general level in instances of the one case than of 
the other two. The constant features of social action boil 
down to Its original residual definition. The constant 
features of any social system are hardly more specific. 

Work from these two points of view must proceed almost at 
once to lower levels of generalization in order to derive 
theories. The nature of the units of analysis do not "hold 
still” sufficiently for work to go forward at the present 
stage of development unless one takes not any social action 


22. e.g., studies in learning theory at both Yale 

University and Harvard University, theoretical reconstruc¬ 
tions in the fields of psychiatry and psychoanalysis by 
such scholars as Sullivan, Dollard, Horney, etc. 

23- See Chapter II for a discussion of these con¬ 
cepts, structural-functional analysis In general and the 
"requisite” form of this analysis in particular. 
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or social system but some specific forms of either or both. 
At the present stage of knowledge only the vaguest general¬ 
izations can be made to hold true for all of the following: 
any monastery, any society, and any university; or for any 
learning action, any cooperative action, or any emotional 
display. The referent of the term society is more specifi¬ 
cally tied down on the most general level than is the 
referent of the other two concepts. It is in this sense 
that work on the most general level with regard to socie¬ 
ties is "easier” than work on the other two. It is easier 
jn the same sense In which it is generally easier to find 
out the requirements of one particular factory In New 
Jersey than those of any factory In New Jersey. At the 
same time, unlike the factory example, the unit, society. 

Is sufficiently general as a concept,for one's findings to 
have a broad empirical application. Work on the other two 
approaches has of course even broader empirical applica¬ 
tions, but here the researcher in theory Is faced with a 
choice of a unit sufficiently specific so that he feels he 
can work with It, and sufficiently general so that he feels 
such work to be valuable for the development of theory. 

Another major reason for the present choice lies in 
the peculiar nature of a society relative to other social 
systems — In the hypothesis that all others are either 
subcategories of one or more societies. To the extent that 
this is true, some of the general relevance of work from 
the society approach is discovered. The general work on 
any society involves the interrelations of many other types 
of social systems. Further, to the extent that the req¬ 
uisites of any society can be established, the requisites 
of other specific social systems are easier to establish as 
something less than and/or different from those for a so¬ 
ciety. This point is explored tentatively later In the 

volume when more of the substantive material has been 
2k 

developed. 


2k. See below, pp. 216 - 221 . 
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For the present let it suffice to say that, if one can 
develop a general framework within which any other social 
system or any social action must fit, it should be relevant 
for specific problems relative to these other approaches. 

A final word may be added about these three approaches. 
Each attempts to analyze the same data from different 
points of view. The data are social actions and their 
resultants. It is a faith, perhaps a naive one, that the 
problems in the third approach are somewhat simpler than 
in the first two, although they are very great in any case. 
If the phrasing of the general problem of social analysis 
and the reasoning about it advanced here are tenable, how¬ 
ever, work on these three different approaches must always 
be mutually relevant. They do not analyze and explain 
different data but merely take different starting points 
in the treatment of the same data. Thus, it would seem to 
follow that work from these three different starting points 
must dovetail if mistakes have not been made. If state¬ 
ments in terms of the theory of social action, the theory 
of social systems, or the theory of societies are mutually 
contradictory, there has been an error made In one or some 
combinations of the theories. Work from these different 
points of view promises, therefore, not only mutual fructi¬ 
fication, but also mutual checks for error. In the long 
run, development of the conceptual schemes and theoretical 
systems of all three may make possible the development of 
a single unified body of knowledge In this field. As such, 
however, it will have to be a body unified through veri¬ 
fiable empirical findings and not solely by logical manipu¬ 
lations If the work is to be kept a performance In em¬ 
pirical rather than formal science. 
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GENERAL METHODS AND GENERAL CONCEPTS 

A. STRUCTURAL -FUNCTIONAL METHOD IN GENERAL 1 

Structural-functional analysis is not something new 
in either the social or the natural sciences. It has a 
pedigree that stretches indefinitely far back in both 
fields. The only "new" aspect of it is its formidable new 
name, "structural-functional analysis." Simply speaking, 
it consists of nothing more complicated than phrasing em¬ 
pirical questions in one of the following several forms or 
some combination of them: (1) What observable uniformities 
(or patterns) may be discovered in the phenomena studied? 
(2) What conditions (empirical state of affairs) may be 
discovered? or, (3) When process (or action) may be dis¬ 
covered to take place in terms of observable uniformities, 
what resultant conditions may be discovered? The first 
question asks what structures are involved. The second 

p 

asks what functions have resulted (or have been performed) 


1. The reader will find the specific definitions of 
the concepts of structure and function and their subcate¬ 
gories used in this Section (A) and in Section B that 
follows set forth in detail in Section C of this chapter. 
If the meaning of these concepts is unclear in these first 
two sections, reference may be made to the defining pas¬ 
sages in Section C by consulting the index. 

2. The term "function" is used throughout the volume 
in a specific sense. It is not to be confused with the 
use of this term to denote a special kind of resultant 
state of affairs, i.e., one that makes for adaptation or 


27 
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And the third asks what functions result when operation 
takes place in terms of given structures. As will be seen 
below in Section C there are many special forms of these 
three questions that are useful and necessary for the ex¬ 
traction of information about different types of problems 
(e.g., the possibility of adjustment in a system, its 
normative content, its "necessary” features, the degree of 
"planning” or "consciousness” Involved, etc.), but all of 
these are variants of these three basic questions or some 
combination of them. 

When one leaves off more or less pure description and 
becomes Interested In the statement of generalized aspects 
of empirical phenomena, statements of these types are 
always Involved. The matter is complicated, however, by 
the fact that some of the more "advanced" sciences, most 
notably physics and its derivatives, have had considerable 
"success" In the application of mathematical techniques to 
the development of their theories. Such applications have 
been "successful" In the sense that they not only have 
made possible a precision of statement of theories that 
exceeds what Is generally possible or at least practicable 
in verbal terms, but they have also made possible the 
simultaneous statement of extremely complex Interrelations 
among relevant variables and constants. At the present 
stage of development 3uch applications have been extremely 
limited in the so-called "life" sciences such as biology 
and the social sciences. The spectacular results for 
theoretical development of the application of mathematical 
treatment to empirical phenomena argue that it is useful 
to discuss this matter briefly in a volume aimed at general 
theoretical development in the "life" sciences. 

The term mathematical analysis as used here refers to 
the application of mathematical treatment to empirical 

adij^tanent. See Section C below for the distinction be- 
tveah the concept of "function" and "eufunction" and the 
baale for the distinction. 
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phenomena. In the methodological discussions of social 
science mathematical analysis has generally been defined 
by analogy, and the analogy used has often been the field 
of classical mechanics in physics. This procedure presents 
certain difficulties. Mathematicians are by no means 
agreed in their optimism or pessimism about the development 
of mathematical analysis in the "life' 1 sciences, but there 
seems to be a rather high degree of agreement among them 
that the type of mathematics that proved so fruitful in the 
development of classical mechanics, i.e., the calculus and 
its derivatives, will probably not prove the most fruitful 
line of development in these other spheres. Mathematical 
analysis in the sense of the term used here has been light¬ 
ly defined for the author by one outstanding mathematician 
as a technique that, once a problem has been defined, per¬ 
mits manipulation of the concepts involved without further 
reference to their content. The results of these manipu¬ 
lations can be checked against the relevant data. If the 
data bear out the conclusions reached, the particular 
mathematical techniques involved have proved useful in that 
context. This definition, though lightly offered, turns 
out to be rather satisfying. It is perhaps as useful a way 
to put the matter as any. A great deal is involved In It, 
however. Mathematics itself is widely referred to as a 
"formal science" or as a "formal discipline" by those who 
object to the use of the term "science" in this connection 
altogether. Mathematical theories and results are not 
concerned with any question of empirical content. The 
interest lies in invariant aspects or properties or rela¬ 
tionships that can be proved regardless of empirical con¬ 
tent. One disproves pure mathematical theories not by 
discovering an empirical exception to them but by finding 
a flaw in the reasoning Involved. 

The application of mathematics to an empirical disci¬ 
pline always presupposes the development of a model for the 
phenomena concerned. A model in this sense is a general¬ 
ized description of the system of phenomena concerned — a 
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description that states the component parts of the system 
and at least some of their interrelationships. Given an 
explicit model of the phenomena concerned, it is possible 
to seek help from the mathematicians. Presented with a 
model, experts in mathematical techniques may be able to 
decide that the application of existing mathematical tech¬ 
niques is likely to be useful. This is largely a question 
of determining: (l) whether existing mathematical models 
(i.e., models devoid of empirical content) are sufficiently 
similar In form to the empirical models to suggest that 
trial applications will be fruitful, and ( 2 ) whether the 
constants and variables In the empirical model can be so 
stated ("measurement’ 1 Is one form of statement) as to per¬ 
mit of meaningful mathematical manipulation. If the 
mathematicians decide that no mathematical models exist 
that seem promising in these respects, they may be able to 
devise ones that will, or to raise stimulating questions 
about the further revisions of the empirical model. 

It can not be emphasized too strongly, while on the 
question of models, that these models must not be reified. 
Such models are not "real" in the sense that they exist, 
or even reflect empirical phenomena with very detailed 
accuracy. They are simply ways of ordering abstractions 
about empirical phenomena In such a manner that it is 
possible to erect systems of theory about the phenomena. 

The "payoff" on a model is positive to the degree to which 
theories erected in terms of It can be relatively well 
confirmed if it is an empirical model, or proved if it is 
a mathematical model. The molecule is a useful model in 
natural science. It is quite conceivable that the purposes 
it serves might equally well or better be served by another. 
If another arises that is sufficiently more fruitful to 
justify the tremendous labor of restatement of theories 
that would be involved, the molecule will almost certainly 
be replaced as a model. The precedent for this in scien- 
tajji# method is well established. The model of the atom 

irreducible particle Is gone forever, and probably no 
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physicist of note today would accept models of subatomic 
or "elementary" particles as Irreducible minima unless no 
alternative procedure were possible. 

The "unreality" of models need not appall the social 
scientists any more than It appalls the natural scientists. 
It is the reification of models that Is a source of trouble. 
The most rarefied and abstract models may prove to be ex¬ 
tremely useful. No terrestrial falling body in fact con¬ 
forms to Newtonian theories* 5 (assuming for a moment their 
confirmation as unaltered by later theoretical developments 

p 

in respects relevant here), but the theory, s « 1/2 gt , 

Is none the less useful. When results deviate from its 
predictions, it diverts attention to factors other than 
"g" or "t" or "s," and when relevant factors other than 
these three and their relations to these three are known, 
it gives a determinate solution or at least a solution that 
is determinate to the degree that the other factors are 
accurately known. More than this Is not to be expected of 
models, but those who reject them for these limitations 
must. If they place any value on consistency, reconcile 
themselves to the rejection of all science. 

So far the mathematicians conceive of four types of 
mathematical models with a possible relevance to empirical 
science. Three of these have had applications already. 

The usefulness of the fourth and the possibility of an 
Indefinite number of other types is a question for the 
future. 1 * The first is the most familiar. This Is a model 


3 . The term "theory" Is sometimes used to identify 
what has here been referred to as a "system of theory." 
Scholars unaccustomed to the way the term is used here may 
avoid confusion by consulting pp. 226-237 (esp. pp. 230 - 
235 ) for a detailed discussion of the manner In which the 
term is used here, after which they may, of course, wish 
to convert the discussion here into the vocabulary to 
which they are more accustomed. 

k. The author is deeply Indebted to Prof. John Tukey 
in particular and several of the mathematicians and.physi¬ 
cists at Princeton in general for aid in the present 
statement on mathematical analysis. They can not, of 
course, be held responsible for any inadequacies in the 
present statement. 
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that is quantitative and deterministic. Classical mechan¬ 
ics with Its application of the calculus is the famous 
example. The second is quantitative and probabilistic and 
has had applications in the statistical mechanics and in 
the field of genetics. The third is qualitative and 
deterministic and has been used in the application of 
Boolean algebra to problems of complicated relay circuits. 
The fourth Is a qualitative and probabilistic one for which 
no clear-cut applications seem to exist, and in fact the 
mathematics involved here is only in a speculative stage. 

Detailed discussion of these general types of models 
would be out of place here. Speculation among mathema¬ 
ticians would suggest the second and third types as those 
most likely to be fruitful In the biological and social 
sciences, but this question will have its answer in the 
future if mathematical analysis in these fields proves 
useful in the long run, and there is no certainty even 
about this latter question. In any case the more general 
forms of theoretical statement of which mathematical analy¬ 
sis is a specific form, i.e., structural-functional state¬ 
ment as defined here, can not be Ignored. Forms of it 
other than the mathematical forms must be used before the 
requisites of mathematization are at hand. This Is most 
striking in the poorly developed sciences, but it Is 
present at the frontiers of even the most highly developed 
sciences. There is always a nonmathematical phase at the 
frontier of theoretical development (as distinguished from 
the elaboration of present theory) If only In the brief 
stage of statement that certain new empirical insights must 
be fed into the models themselves. 

Most of the present work in the field of scientific 
social analysis is being carried on at the stages that are 
at most preparatory for mathematical analysis. This Is 
certainly true of the present attempt at construction of a 
model of any society. When greater success than has at 
present been achieved in model building Is available, the 
;( pequliar virtues of mathematization may be available also. 
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The relatively precise exhaustion of the logical implica¬ 
tions of the general Interrelationships involved in a 
mathematical model that is theoretically useful, and 
similar exhaustion of the logical implications in an indi¬ 
vidual case insofar as that case conforms to the model 
will be possible in the social as in the natural sciences 
if that stage is reached. If it is not, the less precise 
or logically exhaustive results of general structural- 
functional analysis may still be judged on their own merits 
apart from this other desirable goal. 

In seeking such goals one must not be misled by a 
confusion of mathematical analysis with highly developed 
statistical techniques. It Is possible to confirm or dis- 
confirm theories that can not be mathematically stated by 
the use of quite sophisticated statistical techniques. 

These latter divert attention to the design of experiments 
and the question of the significance of data, but they do 
not constitute mathematical analysis in the sense of the 
term here. The application of statistical techniques may 
be a help in the direction of mathematical analysis, how¬ 
ever, If those who use such techniques understand their 
mathematical basis. Every statistical procedure Implies a 
model that can be made mathematically explicit. The choice 
among alternative statistical techniques should, from the 
methodological point of view, involve some careful specu¬ 
lation as to whether or not the models In the statistics 
have anything in common with models that are relevant In 
terms of the data. One may, for example, extract signifi¬ 
cant results by assuming that it is meaningful to represent 
two variables in terms of Cartesian coordinates, but If 
such an assumption has no meaningful empirical referent, 
results based upon it may be quite misleading. Sophisti¬ 
cated use of statistical techniques, however, by focusing 
attention on the structure of the models involved should 
sharpen development of the theoretical systems concerned, 
with all the implications that such development may carry. 
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B. STRUCTURAL-FUNCTIONAL REQUISITE ANALYSIS 
1 . Introduction 

Although structural-functional analysis is nothing new 
or startling, it has sometimes been difficult to see the 
standard elements involved in it. As Professor Merton has 
pointed out, the term "function" has been used in many 
senses' 5 , and it may be added that the definitions of the 
term "function," and that of "structure" too, have as often 
as not been left to context. It has sometimes been diffi¬ 
cult, therefore, to ascertain which of several forms, or 
which combinations of several forms, of structural- 
functional analysis was being applied. There are many 
possible forms and combinations of forms of such analysis. 
For some purposes one form is useful; for others another 
or some combination serves best. The primary orientation 
of this volume is to a particular form with other types 
used when relevant. The primary orientation here Is to 
"structural-functional requisite" analysis. This section 
of the present chapter will be devoted to a general dis¬ 
cussion of that method. The following section is devoted 
to an attempt to define in detail some of the more general¬ 
ly useful concepts of structure and function and Indicate 
their special applications. 

2. Structural-functional requisite procedure 

The first step in "structural-functional requisite" 
procedure is the definition of the concrete unit to which 
the analysis is to be applied. ..The definition itself is 
arbitrary in the sense that "the specific denotations of 
any given term are not determined by previous usage or any 


5- R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure . 
Tft# Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1949, pp. 21-81. (This 
book will be referred to subsequently as R. K. Merton, 
Social Theory .) 
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authority other than the person using the term."^ If the 
concept of a particular unit is to be a useful one 6 7 8 for 
empirical scientific purposes, it must of course have an 
empirical referent, that is to say there must be concrete 
empirical phenomena or aspects of concrete phenomena which, 
whatever the level of abstraction involved, the criteria of 
the definition presumably identify. Whether a given defin¬ 
ition proves to be useful or not is another matter,® but 
scientific analysis, or any other for that matter, proceeds 
in terms of concepts that are either explicitly or im¬ 
plicitly defined. If they are explicitly defined, it is 
presumably easier to decide how to alter them to improve 
their usefulness when that question arises. Explicit def¬ 
initions also minimize the element of surprise and con¬ 
fusion over the implications of concepts when they are 
manipulated. 

The units concerned are concrete in the sense that 
they identify cases of models such that examples of these 
models are at least in theory capable of physical separa¬ 
tion from other models of similar types. Thus, even in 
theory, one can not physically separate the volume and the 
mass of a molecule.^ In the social field concepts such as 
"family," "society," "business firm," etc., whether defined 
as groups of individuals or systems of action involving 
groups of individuals, are concrete units in this sense. 

In the social field, aspects of social phenomena that are 


6. For a brief discussion of the problem of defini¬ 
tion in scientific systems see M. J. Levy, Jr., "Some 
Basic Methodological Difficulties in Social Science," 
Philos, of Scl .. Vol. 17, No. b (Oct. 1950), pp. 291-29^- 

7. i.e., fruitful for the development of scientific 
theories. 


8. See the general discussion of the distinction 
between concepts and theories below, pp. 226-237* 

9* This matter is taken up below in this chapter. 
See pp. 88-100 on the distinction between concrete and 
analytical structures. 
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only analytically separable are also to be distinguished. 
The "economic” and "political" aspects of action, as those 
terms are used here, 10 are examples of such aspects since 
it is not even possible In theory that an allocation of 
power and responsibility take place without the simul¬ 
taneous involvement of some allocation of goods and serv¬ 
ices and vice versa. The same sort of distinction between 
concrete units and analytically distinguished aspects of 
phenomena is applicable In the field of biology as well as 
in physics and the social sciences. In biology the con¬ 
cepts of concrete units are such as that of an "organism," 
a "cell," a "root," etc. Analytically distinguishable 
aspects are such patterns as define "assimilation," "respi¬ 
ration," etc. Here again the application of this procedure 
In the social sciences is no departure from extremely 
well-recognized scientific procedure. 

As used here, the concrete units concerned will in all 
cases be systems of social action Involving a plurality of 
individuals. The models produced will presumably, then, 
refer to or Identify membership 11 units of various sorts. 
These units will not be defined as a collection of indi¬ 
viduals of a given species but rather as the system of 
action that identifies such a collection and that does not 
"exist" (i.e., is not empirically observable) in the com¬ 
plete absence of the plurality Involved. Once a unit of 
this sort has been at least tentatively defined, the next 
step In the analysis may be taken. If such a unit has an 

10. See below pp. 89 - 90 , .330-336, and also Chapters 
IX and X. 

1 1 . The term "membership" may for the moment be left 
to its usual connotations. It is discussed In a more pre¬ 
cise fashion below (see pp. 122 - 127 .) It goes without 
saying, of course, that in the case of some membership 
units the matter of determining who is and who is not a 
member Is much easier than in others. This distinction 
corresponds to a rather obvious empirical variation. The 
membership of the Phi Beta Kappa Society is, for example, 
much more easily determined than is the membership of, 
say, the Catholic Church. 
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empirical referent (I.e., if there is a range of empirical 
phenomena in the analysis of which it may be used as a 
model 12 ), it is possible to raise the question of the 
setting of the unit. The term setting as used here refers 
to the factors that determine, either exactly or on a 
probability basis, the maximum range of possible variation 
in the patterns that characterize the unit. Human society 
is the type of unit with which this study is concerned, 
and the setting in this case consists of the factors of 
human heredity and nonhuman environment when the most 
general considerations relating to any human society are 
sought. The setting factors of an American university 
would be quite different, of course, but at least in theory 
it is possible to determine the factors setting the maxi¬ 
mum range of variation of any unit if the unit is defined 
and if there are empirical referents for such units. In 
practice it may be extremely difficult to locate such 
limits. Some of the difficulties Involved in these re¬ 
spects have been Illustrated above 1 ^ relative to the set¬ 
ting in the present study. Nevertheless, given the unit 
lander consideration, the location of these limits is not 
arbitrary in the sense that the choice of the unit is. If, 
for example, one studies family units or ant societies, 
there are factors that set limits such that action falling 
outside these limits Is adequately explicable without 
reference to these units, and action falling within these 
limits is only explicable with some reference to these 
limits though that reference will not suffice for an ade¬ 
quate explanation of the phenomena. 

Whatever the setting of a particular unit may be, two 
considerations mentioned above 1 must always be kept In 


12. And of course Its usefulness as a model will de 
pend upon the validity of the theoretical formulations 
that result from its use. 

13 . See above, pp. 12 - 17 . 

14. See pp. 16 - 17 * 
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mind. First, one must avoid interpretation based on the 
attribution of exclusive importance to a single element of 
the setting. The relationship here is one of interdepend¬ 
ence. The sterility of the heredity vs. environment 
controversy is a classic case of this kind of difficulty. 
The lesson to be learned from this experience should not 
be ignored in the use of different concepts that enter 
similarly into the theoretical system employed. Thus, if 
one assumes for the moment that the setting factors for 
modern U-S. society are the heredity of members of U.S. 
society, the nonhuman environment of that society, and the 
human non-U.S. environment of the society, one may not 
attribute greater or lesser relevance to one of the three 
as opposed to the others unless it is possible to show 
that the others are relatively constant or irrelevant to 
the question in hand. But this demonstration is no more 
than a demonstration that the original statement of the 
setting was more general than was necessary and could have 
been narrowed down in the first place. Investigations of 
this sort are fruitful for scientific purposes only If they 
have such a result and hence, methodologically speaking, 
should be oriented to such a result with, of course, due 
objectivity as to whether such a result Is achieved. 

Second, the place of the concept of a "setting" In 
scientific analysis is such that the setting factors may 
not be used as adequate explanations of the phenomena of 
which they are supposedly setting factors, nor can they be 
Ignored in such explanations. Here again the discussion 
of heredity and environment in Chapter I is a case in 
point, but the same case would hold true for any other 
setting factors. If they are adequate to explain the 
phenomena, there is no range of variation set by them. If 
they are irrelevant to the phenomena, whatever else may 
set the range of variation for the unit and level under 
consideration, the irrelevant factors do not. 

The difficulty in locating the setting factors exactly 
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is a persistent source of difficulty that will never be 
absent as long as this approach is used on empirical phe¬ 
nomena. If one could devise a unit with an empirical 
referent and determine its limits of possible variation 
exactly, the exact implications of the presence of such a 
unit in such a setting could be deduced to the extent that 
the unit was precisely defined, and final knowledge on 
this score would be achieved. But final knowledge is a 
utopian goal rather than an actual one in science. Here, 
as in the case of models, one must settle for what is 
scientifically useful, whatever its drawbacks, rather than 
refuse to proceed until perfection is achieved at each 
stage. The insistence on perfection in empirical science 
would stop all work at the first stage. The test of use¬ 
fulness of any given stage is its relevance to the develop¬ 
ment of confirmable theories at other stages, and the 
scientific ideal is always to increase this usefulness. 

,As has been stated above, there are severe limitations on 
\the present knowledge of the setting used in the present 
Study, the factors of human heredity and nonhuman environ¬ 
ment. Despite those limitations it is possible to use 
what seems to be reasonably well established to increase 
present knowledge of social phenomena. 

Having chosen a unit tentatively and determined tenta¬ 
tively the setting of that unit, it is possible to proceed 
to the Implications of the existence of such a unit in 
such a setting. Here at least two sorts of questions may 
be asked usefully. First, what conditions must be present 
if such a unit is to exist in such a setting, or more 
simply, what must be done if such a unit is to exist in 
such a setting? The answer or answers to this question 
establishes the functional requisites of the unit. Second, 
what observable uniformities (or patterns) of action must 
exist such that operation in terms of them will result in 
the functional requisites? Or more simply, how must what 
must be done, be done? The answer or answers to this 
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second question establishes the structural requisites 1 - 5 of 
the unit. 

The functional requisites of a given unit are no more 
arbitrary than is the setting of a unit. They are not 
derived by definition but are rather the minimal implica¬ 
tions of the existence of such a unit in its setting. The 
setting is not a matter of definition either but something 
for empirical discovery. Moreover it may be and usually 
is subject to empirical change. 16 Certainly this is true 
of species heredity and nonspecies environment as limiting 
factors. The functional requisites of a unit may be 
different if the definition of the unit remains unchanged 
but the setting of the unit changes. The functional req¬ 
uisites of a unit do not define the unit nor does the 
definition of the unit decide the functional requisite 
question. Their relationship is empirical and not merely 
a formal logical one. Errors in fact as well as errors in 
deduction will destroy the position of an alleged function¬ 
al requisite of any society. If, for example, human 
heredity and nonhuman environment turn out not to be the 
setting for any "society" as that term is defined here, the 
list of functional requisites tentatively suggested here 
will have lost an important part of its basis. The same 
will be true if, though the factors mentioned comprise the 
setting, the facts alleged about them (e.g., that it is 
understandable in terms of human heredity and nonhuman 
environment that human infants cannot survive if deprived 
of all human contact and care at birth) turn out to be 
empirically untenable. 

The insistence on the nonarbitrary elements in both 
the settings and functional requisites is of some importance 


15- The definitions of these two concepts, function¬ 
al and structural requisites, Arid a discussion of 
appear at greater length later in this chapter. See 
pp.,63-76. 

" 16 . See above, pp. 14 - 17 . 
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because failure to recognize this and its implications in¬ 
volves certain methodological difficulties. It is not 
uncommon to find analyses of this general sort that start 
by seeking the functional requisites of a unit that is 
left undefined, i.e., a unit that is defined only implicit¬ 
ly. The setting of the unit is also left implicit. A list 
of necessary conditions is then somehow assembled for a 
unit that is undefined in a setting that is not discovered. 
There is a temptation then to use the list obtained to 
define the unit. This, of course, reduces the functional 
requisites of the system to the arbitrary status of defini¬ 
tions in scientific systems and is a thoroughly circular 
system of definition. More Importantly, perhaps, it 
reduces the derivation of functional requisites to a much 
more haphazard procedure than Is necessary. The derivation 
of functional requisites always Involves a unit and a set¬ 
ting for that unit. The unit may be either explicitly or 
implicitly defined, and the setting may be explicitly or 
implicitly discovered or hypothesized. Systematic and 
precise procedure is certainly furthered by explicitness 
in both respects. Finally, explicitness and the avoidance 
of circularity serves another end In this connection. The 
statement that such and such conditions are functional 
requisites of a given type of unit in its setting is an 
empirical theory. It is .a generalized statement about 
empirical phenomena, and it contains variables. As In the 
case of all empirical scientific statements. It is at least 
conceivably falsifiable and may in fact be more or less 
well confirmed or dlsconfirmed. Since the question of 
error in this connection is always relevant, explicitness 
becomes more Important. When difficulties arise, it is 
easier to check the derivation of functional requisites to 
the degree that the factors involved in their derivation 
are explicitly rather th^n Implicitly stated. 

If there exists a, specific empirical referent for any 
particular type of unit, then the,particular set of func¬ 
tional requisites Is in theory at least finite under any 
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given system of classification. That is to say that while 
one may choose an indefinite number of different systems 
of classification, or even subdivide the parts of any given 
system indefinitely, the possible list of functional req¬ 
uisites on any one level of any one system Is a finite one. 
This would seem to follow from the fact that one is deal¬ 
ing with an empirical unit In an empirical setting. For 
such a unit to exist, a definite list of empirical condi¬ 
tions must have been met. It would seem implicit in the 
concept ,, infinIte ,, as used in mathematics that no Infinite 
list of requisite conditions can be fulfilled by a finite 
unit, although the conditions fulfilled may be subject to 
an infinity of different classifications and subdivisions. 

Although the functional requisites of a given unit 
are both subject to empirical determination and form a 
finite list, it does not follow that any particular list 
will be definitive. Absolute definitiveness In this as In 
all scientific endeavors Is a goal to be sought but not to 
be attained. In social science as in other sciences the 
use of residual categories or imprecislons of assumptions 
and analysis make up the gap between the goal and the 
achieved. From the methodological point of view It Is 
important to realize this and be ready at any time to make 
alterations that will tend to narrow this gap In any par¬ 
ticular formulation of functional requisites. Whenever 
different formulations of the list can be shown to be more 
useful and more tenable, the old list must be changed. 

The functional requisites. If known, can be used to 
discover the structural requisites of the unit. If one 
knows what conditions must be met for the unit to exist In 
its setting, one may then seek the patterns of action or 
operation that must exist if the action or operation in 
terms of the patterns Is to produce the requisite condi¬ 
tions, The structural requisites of a unit when known give 
fc he.J^ygal parts or aspects of a unit that must be present; 
the functional requisites give the minimum results of 
operation of such a unit. From this point on, more detailed 
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theories of both interrelationships of parts and sources 
of "integration” and "malintegration" may be developed. 

Structural-functional requisite analysis consists then 
of the following procedure: (1) The selection of a unit 
that (a) is presumably relevant to the problem to be 
studied, and (b) has an empirical referent; ( 2 ) the dis¬ 
covery within more or less useful approximations of the 
explicit empirical limits of possible variation of the 
unit; (3) the discovery and explicit statement of the mini¬ 
mal conditions implicit In the existence of such a unit In 
such a setting; (4) the discovery of the patterns in terms 
of which operation must take place if those minimal condi¬ 
tions are to be produced. 

3* Distinction between requisites and prerequisites 

The concepts of structural and functional "requisites" 
and "prerequisites" will be taken up later in this chap¬ 
ter, 17 but a short discussion of the distinction is in or¬ 
der here to avoid a frequent source of confusion. The term 
"prerequisite" has frequently been applied to the concept 
that appears here as the term "requisite" with various mod¬ 
ifiers. 1 ^ The question of structural-functional requisites 
casts no light on the problem of any preceding state of 
the unit concerned. It merely seeks to answer the question 
of what Is required In the situation under scrutiny without 
reference to the time period before or after. As such the 
results are "static" analysis, although the derivation of 
the results Involves "dynamic" analysis. The term "static" 
Is here used in precisely the same sense as in the field of 
physics to apply to analysis In which the time factor is 
not a relevant variable. It is not a substitute for 


17 . See pp. 71 - 76 • 

18 . It has been so used by the author and some of 
his colleagues. See D. F. Aberle, A. K. Cohen, A. K. 
Davis, M. J. Levy, Jr., F. X. Sutton, "The Functional Pre¬ 
requisites of a Society," Ethics , Vol. LX, No. 2 (Jan. 

1950), pp. 100-111. 
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"dynamic" analysis (i.e., analysis in which the time vari¬ 
able is relevant) nor a preferable alternative to it. It 
is neither better nor worse, scientifically speaking, than 
dynamic analysis. Its theories are fruitful for dynamic 

IQ 

analysis and the reverse is also true. 

The problem of social change is a central problem for 
social scientists as those of physical and biological 
change are for physicists and biologists. For dynamic 
analysis in the absence of mathematical techniques in both 


19- In this connection some examples are in order. 
These examples will involve terms taken up elsewhere in 
the volume, and for the time being the tenabllity of the 
illustrative theories is beside the point. The following 
is an example of a static theory: the probability is high 
that any relationship that emphasizes universalistic cri¬ 
teria of selection will also emphasize rational action in 
terms of the relationship and a functionally specific de¬ 
finition of the relationship. The following is an example 
of a dynamic theory: when the patterns of economic produc¬ 
tion in a society change in the direction of highly indus¬ 
trialized patterns (i.e., high multiplications of human 
effort by means of tools and heavy reliance on I nanima te 
sources of power), the family patterns will change in the 
direction of a multilineal conjugal family type (i.e., of 
the sort in the modern United States) unless, of course, 
family patterns of that type already existed. In the one 
case, rates of change whether known or unknown are not 
relevant; In the other, they are. But the static case is 
relevant to dynamic theories. For example, if it is valid, 
the following dynamic theory may be deduced: if, in a 
relationship emphasizing particularistic selection, nonra- 
tional action, and functionally diffuse commitments, the 
emphasis changes in the direction of universalistic cri¬ 
teria of selection, the probability is high that emphases 
in the other respects will change in the direction of 
rational and functionally specific emphases. Similarly 
static theories may be deduced from valid dynamic ones. 

If the dynamic theory used as an example is valid, then 
one or both of the following static ones would seem to 
hold: (1) family systems of other types than the one men¬ 
tioned contain elements that are functionally incompatible 
with highly industrialized systems of economic production, 
or (2) highly industrialized systems of economic produc¬ 
tion, contain elements that are functionally incompatible 
with.family systems of types other than that mentioned. 
(Contrary to initial impressions these two theories are 
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biology and the social sciences (as well as others such as 
geology) the concepts of functional and structural prereq¬ 
uisites are useful. These concepts refer to the conditions 
and patterns that must preexist the presence of a particu¬ 
lar unit in a particular setting. The relevance of static 
analysis emerges clearly, however. Change of any sort 
cannot be understood without two elements of static know¬ 
ledge: ( 1 ) the basis from which change took or takes place, 
and (2) the state to which it goes. In the derivation of 
any dynamic theory such knowledge is either implicit or 
explicit. Thus, one cannot answer the question, "'What was 
necessary to change France from its feudal to its modern 
state?" without knowledge of those two states. Similarly, 
to answer the question, "What changes must be made If China 
is to Industrialize?" one must have at least some hypothe¬ 
ses about the nature of an industrialized China and some 
about "traditional" China. The structural-functional 
requisite approach permits of the establishment of minimal 
knowledge on any given level of analysis of such units, and 
hence sets the stage within which dynamic analysis may be 
carried out. There Is, therefore, a sense in which some 
static analysis is logically prior to dynamic analysis, or 
is at least extremely helpful for it. Structural-functional 

requisite analysis is one systematic way to develop static 

20 

theories that may have such uses. It Is for this reason 
that It is suggested explicitly in this volume. If its 
explicit application in the program of research mentioned 
in the preface proves fruitful, It is further suggested 
that Its use be continued unless or until another method 
of analysis proves more fruitful. 


not Identical. The "proof" or confirmation of one does 
not necessarily "prove" or confirm the other.) 

20. The use of structural-functional prerequisites 
may also develop dynamic analysis with corresponding uses 
for the development of static theories. 
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4. Limits of structural-functional requisite analysis 

It must be kept in mind at all times that the use of 
functional and structural requisites gives a systematic 
approach only to minimal conditions and patterns. These 
conceptual tools cannot and do not in general tell one any¬ 
thing about the degree to which the conditions resultant 
from the operation of a given unit or the patterns of a 
given unit are in fact elaborated over and above such a 
minimum. In fact and in theory these tools could only give 
such results- under one particular set of conditions, i.e., 
if the unit is defined by complete and exhaustive descrip¬ 
tion. Under these conditions the minima and maxima are 
identical, and every conceivable pattern and condition of 
the unit are requisites of it. 

In terms of structural-functional requisite analysis 
one attempts first to exhaust the minimal implications of 
the presence of the unit, as defined, In its setting. If 
the results are not sufficiently detailed, elaboration Is 
pursued by lowering the level of generalization of the unit 
(i.e., by making Its definition more specific), using the 
knowledge previously obtained to set further limits, and 
again deriving the requisites on the more specific level. 
For example, one may discover the structural requisites of 
any industrial society . This may not give one the kind of 
detail that Is necessary for a desired level of understand¬ 
ing of United States society, but the Information gained 
will be extremely useful in finding out the structural req¬ 
uisites of any industrial society that emphasizes heavy 
production . This more detailed knowledge will constitute a 
further approximation to the desired level. The process 
may, in theory at least, be continued to the lowest level 
of generalization possible. 21 

21 . By the most generalized level, or the highest 
level of generalization. Is meant that level of considera¬ 
tion most remote from any given empirical phenomena under 
discussion. Thus the consideration of the functional req¬ 
uisites of any society Is on a higher level of general!- 
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This seeming restriction should not be startling. It 
has its counterpart in all scientific theory. The so-called 
law of falling bodies in physics does not tell one more 
than certain minimal details about falling bodies under 
given conditions, s * 1/2 gt does not exhaust possible 
detail even on bodies falling in a vacuum. About bodies 
falling in terrestrial space it merely establishes one 
element in their rate of fall or the distance covered. By 
specifying further, conditions (i.e., lowering the level of 
generalization) and adding theories appropriate to those 
conditions, a resultant more accurately in conformity with, 
say, the actual case of knocking a lead weight from a tower 
in a wind of a given velocity may be reached. In this 
respect again, save for the absence of mathematical analy¬ 
sis, the most general methodological procedures in the less 
advanced sciences do not differ from those in the most 
advanced ones. 

It Is Important that one realize the minimal nature of 
this procedure lest one think that any given analysis in 
these terms accomplishes more theoretically than It In fact 
does. It Is also important that one realize that there Is 
no genuine alternative In scientific procedure In this 
respect. The problems raised by the abstraction element 
inherent in scientific analysis no longer seem to disturb 
the workers In the more advanced sciences. They recognize 
either consciously or otherwise that their theories do not 
in fact describe "empirical reality," whatever that may be, 
but only give more or less useful approximations to 


zation (I.e., refers to a more inclusive class) than con¬ 
sideration of those of any industrial society. The latter. 
In turn, are on a more general level than are those of the 
American form of industrial society. V/hen a level Is 
reached such that going to a more specific level requires 
the citing of a different type of unit, the lowest level 
of generalization has been reached with regard to the 
original unit. Conversely when a level of consideration 
has been reached such that further generalization Involves 
a different unit, the highest level of generalization has 
been reached relative to the original unit. 
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empirical conditions, whether those conditions be "real" or 
only assumed to be real. 22 In the social field the problem 
remains, however, and there are many who phrase their 
failure to understand this limitation of scientific method 
by objecting to analysis that "takes the life out of the 
material." There is an important truth in Pope's humanist 
plaint that 

"Like following life thro' creatures you dissect, 

23 

You lose it in the moment you detect." 

It is also important to realize that this is the Inevitable 
price of scientific theories. Leaving "the life in the 
material" confines the work as closely as possible to the 
purely descriptive level, often with the skillfully con¬ 
trived, emotionally evocative qualities that differentiate 
literature from science ana gives the former, in part at 
least, its contribution to a "fuller and more meaningful" 
human existence. But it is the antithesis of the process 
of abstraction and generalization that characterizes all 
science. 

There has been another tendency in the social field 
that has caused difficulty on this score. The preoccupa¬ 
tion in many branches of the discipline with therapy has 
often focused overwhelming attention on the specific 
details of an Individual case with little regard for its 
more general aspects. In the hands of unusually gifted 
thinkers like Freud this does not prevent extremely useful 
contributions usually derived and stated in terms of in¬ 
sight rather than systematic scientific analysis. In the 
hands of less gifted workers it may result in ignoring 
theories that in the long ruin might contribute materially 


v\22. The ontological question as such lies outside 
the realm of scientific analysis in the usual sense. 

23• A. Pope, Moral Essays . Epistle I, lines 29 - 30 . 
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to the understanding sought of the individual case. 

Almost no physical scientist today would try to predict 
exactly where an individual molecule of water in an Indi¬ 
vidual wave would hit a given beach at a given moment In 
time. Almost any physical scientist would agree that 
successive approximations to such detailed prediction are 
more likely to arise from first acquiring a general know¬ 
ledge of tide, wave, molecular phenomena, etc., and seeking 
to narrow progressively the field of Inquiry than from an 
approach via the individual case itself. Work on the 
individual case in all its richness of detail has often 
proved invaluable in science, but only when the worker 
himself or some other worker has used such knowledge for 
its general rather than its detailed implications. 

Increase of detailed knowledge by procedure from more 
to less generalized levels has been a frequent development 
In the history of science. But the history of science has 
not been a one-way street In these respects. The accumula¬ 
tion of detailed knowledge, the extraction of Its general 
implications, and the use of those theories to establish 
further detailed knowledge has been no less a part of the 
history of science. In fact, the question of highly 
generalized versus lowly generalized research as the main 
factor in scientific development is a false question. It 
Is simply a matter of where one cuts the cake. Highly 
generalized work is confirmed or disconfirmed by knowledge 
gathered on lower levels of generalization (e.g., confirma¬ 
tion of one of Einstein*s formulations by stellar observ¬ 
ances), and what Is more, such highly generalized work 
usually directs attention to hitherto unsuspected sources 


2k . There is, of course, a rapidly growing body of 
attempts at systematic scientific analysis relative to in¬ 
dividual and group psychology. Certainly on the diagnos¬ 
tic level some considerable degree of Interobserver relia¬ 
bility Is being reached. The danger cited here, however, 
exists in spite of the work of many outstanding psycholo¬ 
gists, psychiatrists, and psychoanalysts. 
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of more specific data and makes possible the use of those 
data for the destruction or further refinement of the 
original general work. Cutting the cake at another point 
one observes that centuries of painstaking astronomical 
observations — work at an extremely low level of generali¬ 
zation as astronomy goes — made possible the revolutionary 
and much more highly generalized statements of Kepler and 
Copernicus. These in turn greatly increased the accuracy 
and scope of data-gathering in that field. The work in 
this volume is not a plea for cutting the cake at one of 
these points as opposed to the other. Reasonable students 
of the history of science would no doubt agree that any 
such policy of radical exclusion, whether of highly gener¬ 
alized or lowly generalized work, would prove ruinous in 
any scientific field. The present volume does emphasize 
procedure from more to less general levels of analysis. 
Nevertheless, proposals to test the tentative results so 
obtained at less general levels are vital to the work of 
which this volume is a part. Popular impressions to the 
contrary notwithstanding, relatively little rather than 
much of social science has proceeded from this general 
level. 

Procedure from one level of generalization to another 
in empirical science Is never a purely deductive procedure. 
Procedure from higher to lower levels of generalization 
always Involves the addition of empirical materials that 
are themselves subject to confirmation or disconfirmation. 
After the additional material has been introduced one may 
then deduce the special Implications of this material for 
the specific applicable formulation of relevant theories 
derived on a more general level. For example, suppose one 
takes as "known" the theory that some "family" system is 
necessary if any "society" is to exist. The only implica- 
tion^ihat this has for lower levels of generalization (in 
thjt*;fbase for specific types or cases of societies) is that 
eaohraust contain some sort of a "family" system. But to 
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the extent that one specifies a type or case of society, 
depending upon what empirical material is included in that 
specification one may be able to specify the type or case 
of family system Involved or at least to eliminate certain 
possibilities. For example, given what is "known" of the 
functions of large scale patriarchal, patrilineal, and 
patrllocal family systems, what is "known" of the function¬ 
al requisites of modern industry, and the theory taken as 
"known" above, when one changes levels from an? society to 
any "modern industrial" society, the empirical data added 
by the referent of the term "modern Industrial" and that 
of the specific type of family mentioned enables one to 
state that not only will there be a family system (insofar 
as a "modern industrial" society is a society and insofar 
as it is valid to hold that any society must have a family 
system if it is to exist), but also that the family system 
can or cannot be of the patriarchal, patrilineal, and 
patrllocal type (depending on whether the functions of that 
type are or are not compatible with the functional req¬ 
uisites of "modern industry"). But this procedure is far 
removed from "pure deduction" and involves at every turn 
materials that are at least in theory subject to empirical 
confirmation or disconflrmation. 

Procedure from less to more general levels is just the 
opposite in the sense that it involves the progressive 
dropping of empirical material from the problem. Thus, if 
one examines a large number of different cases of the 
concept "society" and finds in everyone without exception 
a "family" system although these latter are extremely 
varied, then one may establish, subject to empirical dis¬ 
proof by the discovery of some subsequent exception, the 
theory that an? society will (or even must) have 3ome 
family system. But here too the process of deduction is 
not the only one involved. Methodologically the following 
factors containing elements other than deductions are 
involved: (1) there is a useful model of any society such 
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that all these specific societies are special cases of that 
general class; (2) there is a useful model of any "family" 
system such that all these varied "family" systems are 
special cases of that general class; (3) since these two 
general classes have empirical referents of which the 
observed cases are special cases, and since one uniformity 
observed in the material is the presence of a case of a 
"family" system in every case of a "society," the theory 
that any society will (or even must) have a family system 
is proposed subject, as are all empirical scientific 
theories, to continued confirmation or disproof by dis¬ 
covery of an empirical exception on the level of generali¬ 
zation on which the theory Is proposed (e.g., the discovery 
of any case of a social unit conforming to the definition 
of a "society" but lacking any referent for the concept 
"family"). Therefore, procedure In empirical science 
either upward or downward in levels of generalization is 
never a purely logical matter if more is to be learned from 
the process than was previously known at the starting level. 
Procedure from one level to another Is subject to both 
logical and empirical error. 

At this point some word must be said about the grave 
danger of teleology in this general type of analysis. One 
of the besetting'sIns of, and sources of grave concern to, 
those using the structural-functional requisite method 
either explicitly or implicitly has been the ease with 
which apparently objective arguments fall into justifica¬ 
tions or rationalizations of the status quo or of some 
particular program. The empirical existence of a particu¬ 
lar phenomenon together with the parallel explanation of it 
as a, functional requisite of a given system serves as an 
example of the pairing of verification and explanation. 

Th±6 type of analysis and verification is quite acceptable 
on general methodological grounds, but it Is prone to the 
fallacy of functional (or structural) teleology 2 ^ unless 


25* Professor P. A. Sorokin suggested the term func¬ 
tional teleogy for this methodological difficulty when the 
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great care Is taken with it. The care required is often 
given at the expense of an encumbered prose style, for it 
involves a continuous reiteration of the general conditions 
of the problem. Thus, it is methodologically acceptable 
to state that a condition "x" is a functional requisite for 
a unit (or system) "y" in the setting in which that unit 
is found, for reasons a,b,c ..., and if that statement can 
be verified, to deduce from it that in the presence of y 
in such a setting, x is always to be found. It is not, 
however, permissible to observe that the existence of a 
given phenomenon "x" is the result of its being a function¬ 
al requisite of the unit (or system) "y" in the setting in 
which that unit is found. Its status as a functional req¬ 
uisite stands or falls on Its necessity for the continued 
operation, on the level of generality under consideration, 
of the unit of which It Is a feature In the setting In 
which that unit Is found. But Its origin cannot be 
explained in these terms. Even in cases in which the most 
self-conscious planning takes place, the functional neces¬ 
sity of a condition Is not an adequate explanation of Its 
presence. There must still be an explanation of the 
"motivation" Involved, the establishment of the condition, 
etc. The fact that the probability is very high indeed 
that human Infants will not survive without care and atten¬ 
tion in some form by human adults does not explain the 
presence of such care and attention. It does, however, 
permit the quite useful prediction that, whenever one finds 
a situation In which human infants are surviving to ma¬ 
turity, he will very probably find patterns of care and 
attention for the Infants by adults in the system. 

The existence of a functional requisite cannot be 
assumed as necessary beyond the limits of the system con¬ 
cerned in that system*s setting, nor can Its existence be 


matter was discussed with him some years ago. Structural 
teleology would be the commission of the same error with 
regard to patterns of operation as opposed to resultant 
conditions. 
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considered preordained. In the case of social phenomena, 
history is strewn with the relics of societies whose rise, 
fall, reestablishment, and subsequent degeneration — or 
any portion of this process — testify to the incorrectness 
of a functional teleology , to the invalidity of maintaining 
the necessary continued existence of any functional req¬ 
uisite in and of itself. 

Thus, it is not permissible to say that a given proc¬ 
ess of allocation of duties in a business firm exists 
because it is a functional requisite of that firm in its 
setting — that is teleogy, pure and simple, little if at 
all different from the statement "legs were created to 
wear pants and noses to bear spectacles." It is permissi¬ 
ble to say that, if there is to be such a firm in such a 
setting, there must be (or even in some cases that people 
planned it so in order to have such a firm) a definite 
allocation of duties, that in its absence the firm would 
cease to function. 

On the most general level of consideration of social 
systems, it is easy to keep this factor in mind, but the 
more specific the level, the greater is the tendency to 
assume the necessity of some particular factor independent 
of the system in connection with which it is found, or as 
caused because it is a necessary condition of that system 
in that system's setting. Such examples of functional 
teleogy form the bases of many pseudoscientific discussions 
of social change. For example, the continued existence of 
the "traditional" Chinese family pattern, or some compro¬ 
mise form thereof, has often been explained and predicted 
as a vital condition for the "Chinese way of life," al¬ 
though in fact that way of life has already begun to change 
radically. This sort of analysis may lead an author to 
igribre the facts that it is quite conceivable for a pattern 
to persist after the system for which it may in part or 
in toto have fulfilled a necessary condition has ceased • 
to tijk%st, and that no social system has had its existence 
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proved inevitable or immutable. 26 

What has here been said of function may also be said 
of structure. There is a structural teleology to match 
the functional one. But neither of these teleologies is 
inherent in structural-functional analysis in general or 
in any of its specific forms if they are used according to 
scientific methods. These difficulties are frequently 
fallen into by users of these methods, perhaps, and avoid¬ 
ance of them is no doubt difficult. The temptations are 
often disguised, and the results obtained by one who has 
been seduced may well be extremely satisfying. But these 
are all explanations and instances of human frailty and 
not of methodological inadequacy. Scientifically speaking, 
the method is not successfully attacked even though it is 
truthfully alleged that misuse of it (from a scientific 
point of view) is tempting, easy, and frequent. 

C. SOME CONCEPTS OF STRUCTURAL-FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 

1. Introduction: the general concepts 
of structure and function 

Whatever their merits and demerits as scientifically 
useful concepts, few are more frequently encountered in 
both the biological and the social sciences than those of 
structure and function. In both of these fields somewhat 
similar difficulties are present with regard to these con¬ 
cepts though these difficulties are perhaps more noticeable 
or debilitating in the social than In the biological 
sciences. This, if true, may well be a reflection of their 
different stages of development. Professor Woodger In 
biology and Professor Merton in the social sciences 2 ^ have 


26 . The above discussion of functional teleogy is, 
with slight modification, a reproduction of the same dis¬ 
cussion in the author's book. Family Revolution , pp. 3-4. 

27* See J. H. Woodger, Biological Principles: A 
Critical Study . Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 
1924, pp. 326 - 330 , and R. K. Merton, Social Theory , 

pp. 22 - 27 . 
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both pointed to the profusion of different referents given 
to the term function. These different referents have for 
the most part been left implicit in the social sciences at 
least. The result has been somewhat chaotic. 

Perhaps the major difficulty, next to that of having 
no definitions of the concepts at all, has been the use of 
a single term to cover several distinctly different refer¬ 
ents. The difficulty has been most noteworthy with the 
concept "function” with which such theoretical discussions 
as exist in the literature have been largely preoccupied. 
The concept "structure" has been to a far greater degree 
left undiscussed, somewhat after the fashion of those who 
sharpen the rotary blades of their lawnmowers and ignore 
the stationary cutting edge. The term "function” has been 
and may be quite usefully employed in several different 
modifications of a general form of the concept. Two such 
modifications, "functional requisites" and "functional pre¬ 
requisites," have already been mentioned earlier in this 
chapter. In order to prevent confusion, the term "function" 
will be used for the most general form of the concept. All 
of the various modifications of the concept will be sub- 
categories of that general class. The same procedure will 

be followed with the term "structure." The term func- 

28 - 

tlon is defined here as a condition, or state of affairs, 

resultant from the operation (Including in the term opera¬ 
tion mere persistence) of a structure 2 ^ through time ." 50 


28 . The term function, when used in the sense de¬ 
fined here, is not underlined following this definition. 
Hereafter, when the term is used differently from its spe¬ 
cific sense given here, It appears in quotation marks. 

29 . The term structure is considerably less contro¬ 
versial and difficult than is,function. It Is defined 
below, but is left undefined for the moment since Its 
usual connotations and denotations cause no difficulty 
here. i ' 

30 . The phrase "through time" is In a genuine sense 
redundant since a time factor is implicit in the term 
operation. The redundant phrase Is added to accent the 
importance of this consideration. 
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It will be noted that this definition of function is 
quite different from that use of the term "function" that 
is paired with an opposite concept, dysfunction, although 
the latter usage involves a particular modified form of 
the usage here. A specific discussion of the paired terms, 
"function" and dysfunction , is to be found in R. K. Merton*s 
work. For his purposes Merton states, "Functions are those ■ 
observed consequences which make for the adaptation or ad- - 
justment of a given system; and dysfunctions, those ob¬ 
served consequences which lessen the adaptation or adjust¬ 
ment of the system ."^ 1 There is no intent here to quarrel 
with Merton*s usage. It would seem worthwhile, however, 
to have a term for the class of which both Merton*s 
"function" and dysfunction are subclasses, particularly 
since at least one other subclass (i.e., functional req¬ 
uisite) is used by Merton at least by Inference, by many 
other scientists (not only by social scientists but as a 
minimum by the biological scientists among the natural 
scientists), and by the present writer as well. There is 
certainly no objection here to the use of the phrase, 
"observed consequences," which is roughly If not precisely 
coterminous with the phrase, "a condition, or state of 
affairs, resultant from the operation ... of a structure." 

It Is, however, deemed useful here to Indicate of what the 
function Is an "observed consequence." To avoid any con¬ 
fusion between the general concept (shorn of its adaptation, 
adjustment, requisite, and other forms) and it 3 subclasses, 
the term function is reserved here for the general concept. 

The term structure a 3 used here means a pattern, I.e., 
an observable uniformity, of action or operation. The 
general form of this concept is deliberately left In to 
cover a wide range of possibilities from highly stable 
uniformities to highly fleeting ones. This i 3 done to 
avoid the problem of classification of structures and 


51. R. K. Merton, Social Theory , pp. 22-27. 
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nonstructures. The various qualifications of this term 
enter as specific subclasses of structure just as in the 
case of function. Any event may contain an element indica¬ 
tive of a structure insofar as it is considered with regard 
to its nonunique aspects or characteristics. Since the 
concern here is with social structure, it is the patterns 
of social action that are involved, but the concept is not 
limited to social applications. It has an identical and 
useful referent in biology whether explicit or implicit, 
and is useful in the model-building stage that precedes 
mathematical analysis in other fields as well. 

It Is in the structure of society and the interrela¬ 
tions between different kinds and parts of structures that 
much of the Interest of scientific social analysis Is 
centered. But the close Interrelation between the concepts 
of function and structure emerges here. Structure, as 
defined here, refers to an aspect of empirical phenomena 
divorced from time. The patterns of action, qua patterns, 
do not exist as concrete objects in the same sense that 
sticks and stones do. The patterns of action in this sense 
are abstractions from concrete empirical phenomena, and 
they "exist” and are "empirically verifiable” in the same 
sense that the squareness of a box "exists" and Is "em¬ 
pirically verifiable." What has been said here of patterns, 
qua patterns, does not apply to the patterns when they are 
in operation. Structures in operation are empirical in 
the same sense as sticks and stones. In this sense the 
term structure In social science Is no departure from the 
usage of the natural (including biological) sciences. The 
structure of atoms or amoebae is only a deduction or 
abstraction from the observation of concrete individuals 
of these two classes.^ In the discussion of structures 

32 . See below, pp. 113-116. 

33 • When a biologist points to a portion of an organ¬ 
ism and refers to It as "this structure," he is referring 
in shorthand fashion to "this particular exemplification 
of structure." 
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In operation , J i.e., in the empirical exemplifications of 
structure, the concept of function plays its role. Parsons 
puts the matter as follows: 

The logical type of generalized theoretical 
system under discussion may thus be called a 
"structural-functional system" as distinguished 
from an analytical system. It consists of the 
generalized categories necessary for an adequate 
description of states of an empirical system. 

On the one hand, it includes a system of struc¬ 
tural categories which must be logically adequate 
to give a determinate description of an empiri¬ 
cally possible, complete empirical system of the 
relevant class. One of the prime functions of 
system on this level is to insure completeness, 
to make it methodologically Impossible to over¬ 
look anything important, and thus explicitly to 
describe all essential structural elements and 
relations of the system. For If this is not 
done implicit, uncriticlzed allegations about 
the missing elements will always play a part in 
determining conclusions and Interpretations. 

On the other hand, such a system must also 
Include a set of dynamic functional categories. 

These must articulate directly with the struc¬ 
tural categories -- they must describe processes 
by which these particular structures are main¬ 
tained or upset, the relations of the system to 
Its environment are mediated. This aspect^of the 
system must be complete in the same sense.35 


J>h. Parsons observes of structure that, "It should 
be noted that In machines the structure of the system does 
not enter as a distinct theoretical element. For descrip¬ 
tive purposes, it is of course relevant for any given state 
of the system but on the dynamic plane it dissolves into 
process and interdependence. This calls attention to the 
fact that structure and process are highly relative cate¬ 
gories. Structure does not refer to any ontological sta¬ 
bility in phenomena but only to a relative stability — 
to sufficiently stable uniformities in the results of 
underlying processes so that their constancy within certain 
limits is a workable pragmatic assumption." See Talcott 
Parsons, Essays, p. 22. 

35- ibid., p. 23- It will be noted that in these 
two paragraphs the term "functional" refers in different 
contexts and different parts of the paragraphs (sometimes 
without repetition of the word) to the terms function, 
functional requisite, eufunction, and dysfunction. Despite 
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What has been said and quoted above may be amplified 
as follows: If one is interested in the interrelationship 
of different structures or the operation of a given struc¬ 
ture,^ the concept of function must enter the discussion. 
In discussing such interrelationships some reference to 
the condition or state of affairs resultant from the opera¬ 
tion (including in the term operation mere persistence) of 
a structure through time is always Involved. Without the 
concept of function, work on structure is confined to 
static description and to that alone. In this connection 
the importance of distinguishing the general concept from 
its subcategories may be emphasized again. A given result¬ 
ant condition used to link two structures in action or 
describe one of them in process may be a requisite condi¬ 
tion, an "adaptive" one, or a "maladaptive" one. It may 
be some combination of the three- 5 ^ too, and often In a 
given context in which it Is unnecessary to distinguish 
these three or their combinations, it Is useful (and 
imperative for the sake of consistency) to have the general 
term distinct from Its special forms. 

The relation between function and structure In the 
general sense may be put in another way following an 
example used above relative to functional and structural 
requisites. Functions refer to what Is done, and structure 
refers to how (Including In the meaning of "how" the 


this difficulty, the point made by the quotation of the 
necessity of the two categories of structure and function 
if process is to be described is well put. 

36. The operation of a given structure generally im¬ 
plies interrelation with Other structures since there can 
be no operation in complete Isolation save by an inclusive 
unit such as a society. 

37 * The functional requisite is always to some degree 
"adaptive" because in Its absence the system concerned 
would cease to persist, but a given function may at one and 
the same time have both "adaptive" and "maladaptive" .as¬ 
pects. See the discussion of eufunction and dysfunction 
below, pp. 76-83* 
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concept "by what”) what is done is done. One refers to the 
results of actions (or empirical phenomena in general), 
and the other to the forms or patterns of action (or em¬ 
pirical phenomena in general) . There may be and are of 
course patterns of the results of actions. These too would 
fall into the category of structure. Similarly, patterns 
of action are themselves the results of the operation of 
other patterns, and in this sense they are functions. This 
consideration points to a special characteristic of the 
referents of the concepts of function and structure. The 
same empirical phenomenon may be an example of either a 
function or a structure depending upon the point from which 
it is viewed. Thus, the fact that "well-reared" children 
in a given society (say Chinese society) are "polite" to 
their elders is a function of a particular set of patterns 
of child training. The existence of a particular set of 
patterns of child training is a function of still other 
patterns. The observable uniformity of "politeness" to 
elders by "well-reared" children is a structure that in 
turn produces certain conditions or functions when it 
operates. The fact that the same phenomenon viewed from 
different standpoints may be either a function or a struc¬ 
ture does not make these two terms coterminous or useless. 
Exactly the same situation exists with other concepts that 
are quite useful for analysis. The concepts of intermedi¬ 
ate ends and means are of the same sort. Intermediate ends 
are means relative to other ends, and means are intermedi¬ 
ate ends when viewed from an earlier point in the 
means-ends chain. Still, from a single point of view the 
means is not an end and vice versa. Furthermore, useful 
results may be obtained by means of the distinction. For 
example, what is a means from actor X's point of view may 
be an end from actor Y's point of view, or what is an end 
from actor X's short-run point of view may be a means from 
his long-run point of view. In both cases the distinction 
may make possible a tenable type of analysis that would 
otherwise be Impossible, e.g., judgment or comparison of 
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Xg 

the rational or nonrational character of the action. 

Productlon *nd consumption , power and responsibi lity, 
nridnt-.inn and reduction (given the electron definition of 
those concepts), cause and effect , and anabolism and 
catabolism are other examples from a variety of fields of 
concepts of this sort.An Interest in the results of 
operation of a unit focuses attention on the concept of 
function. An Interest in the patterns of operation fo¬ 
cuses attention on structure. An Interest In the results 
of operation of a unit and the Implications of those 
results focuses attention on both function and structure 
since the Implications that can be studied scientifically 
lie In their effects on observable unlformlties. 

2 . The concepts of functional and structural requisites 

As has been pointed out above in this chapter, the 
concepts of functional and structural requisites are useful 
in the discovery of the minimal implications of the exist¬ 
ence of a unit of a given type in the empirical setting of 
such a unit. A functional requisite , as that term is used 
here, is a generalized condition necessary for the mainte¬ 
nance of the unit with which it is associated, given the 
level of generalization of the definition of that unit and 
the most general setting of such a unit. In seeking to 
discover the functional requisites of a unit one seeks the 
answer to the question, "What must be done to maintain the 
system concerned in its setting on the level under consid¬ 
eration?" Determination of the functional requisites of a 
system is reached by an examination of the minimal require¬ 
ments set by the interrelationship of the particular system 

38 . The terms rational and nonrational are defined 
beley* see pp. 242-244. 

. 39 • The reader will notice the absence of examples 
;'l*f^.the field of physics. There, the use of the plus and 
mlbus signs in mathematical analysis obviate the necessity 
of such a distinction in verbal terms. 
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concerned and its setting. Basically the test of any given 
condition's status as a functional requisite of a system 
is simple. A given condition is a functional requisite of 
a system if its absence would result in (a) the total 
dissolution of the unit, or (b) the change of one of the 
structural aspects of the unit on the level under consid¬ 
eration. In the case of the most general or most Inclusive 
unit possible within a given range of variation 1 * 0 only the 
first result need be cited, for any change in the structure 
on the most general level of consideration dissolves the 
unit. But the use of functional requisites as a tool is 

not confined to the most general level. They may be used 

41 

on any level of generalization. For example, one may 
speak of the functional requisites of any society, but one 
may also speak of the functional requisites of Chinese so¬ 
ciety. In the former case, failure to fulfill a functional 
requisite leaves no society at all; In the latter case, 
failure to fulfill a functional requisite may leave no 
society at all or, perhaps, merely a different type of so¬ 
ciety. 

Closely connected with the concept of a functional 
requisite is the concept of a structural requisite . The 
latter Is less frequently mentioned explicitly than is the 
former, but whether explicit or implicit, the two go hand 
In hand. A structural requisite J as that term Is used 
here, is a pattern (or observable uniformity) of action 
(or operation) necessary for the continued existence of 
the unit with which It Is associated given the level of 
generalization of the definition of that unit and the most 
general setting of such a unit. In seeking to discover 
the structural requisites of a unit one seeks the answer 


40. See above, pp. 22-24 for a discussion of the 
peculiar status of society as in one sense the most gener¬ 
al unit, possible within its range of variation and In 
another sense not. 

41. See above, Note 21, p. 46 for consideration about 
levels of generalization in this connection. 
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to the question, "In a given unit what patterns must be 
present such that operation in terms of these patterns 
will result in the functional requisites of the unit?" 

The functional requisites of a unit are the answers to the 
question, "Given a particular unit in such and such a set¬ 
ting what must be done if the system is to persist?" The 
structural requisites are the answers to quite another 
question. They answer the question, "How must what must 
be done, if the unit as defined is to persist in its set¬ 
ting, be done?" In short form one answers the question, 
"What must be done?" and the other, "How must what must be 
done, be done?" It Is in the answer to the second question 
that much, if not most, of the interest of the social 
scientist inheres when he is concerned with requisite 
analysis. The pursuit of functional requisites is, ana¬ 
lytically speaking, primarily. If not only, a means to an 
end. The concept of functional requisites Is not, gener¬ 
ally, a focus of interest in and of itself. The end of 
analysis is generally the patterns of action and not the 
necessary conditions of action. The necessary conditions 
are, however, a vital tool in the systematic treatment of 
the patterns themselves. 

The analytical usefulness of the concept of function¬ 
al requisites lies in the fact that, once the list of 
functional requisites of a unit has been worked out, there 
exists a systematic method of ascertaining whether or not 
in a given problem all of the minimally required structures 
have been studied. For example. If relative to a given 
unit say six functional requisites can be shown to exist, 
and If, after all discussion of the social structures, one 
or more (or parts of one or more) functional requisites 
are not performed or met by one or some combination of 
several of the structures discussed, then there exist some 
serious lacunae in the treatment of the social structures, 
unless the list of functional requisites can be shown to 
be faulty or unless the unit concerned does not conform to 
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the definition of it that has been used. The concept of 
functional requisites, however, plays another role that is 
perhaps more helpful than serving as a check on whether or 
not the coverage of social structures has been inclusive 
enough. It directs attention to crucial problems for so¬ 
cial structure and hence furnishes a starting point in the 
search for and analysis of social structure. 

In this process there are of course dangers. Rarely 
in either the explicit or implicit use of structural-func¬ 
tional analysis has it been useful to construct a model 
involving a one-to-one correspondence between structural 

and functional requisites or even a one-to-one correspond- 

4 ? 

ence between structure and function in general. A given 
functional requisite is likely to be met by portions or 
aspects of more than one structure in such studies as 
exist. To the extent that this is true no direct transi¬ 
tion is possible from functional requisites to structural 
requisites. At the same time the structures of a unit, 
however they may be differentiated, may and do have dif¬ 
fering orientations and emphases, and in this respect the 
careful consideration of functional requisites again 
provides, as a minimum, fruitful suggestions as to the sort 
of structure to look for. 

One may recapitulate the so-called structural-func- / 
tional requisite method of analysis as follows: the first 
step Is to define the unit of phenomena to be studied. 


42. In the present study, for example, even when 
analytic structures as opposed to concrete structures were 
used, it proved more useful at least on a tentative basis 
to use a model In which no such one-to-one correspondence 
was involved. The Impossibility of such a model in terms 
of concrete structures is relatively clear. It is by no 
means so clear for models in terms of analytic structures . 
In this latter case the only defense of the procedure used 
here is the greater usefulness of the present model on the 
basis of tentative exploratory applications made by the 
author. Definition of the concepts of analytic and con- 
crete structure appear below, pp. 88 - 89 . This difficulty 
Is taken up in more detail below, pp. 199 - 207 . 
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i.e., the system concerned; second, one must discover the 
factors setting the limits of possible variation of the 
phenomena to be studied, i.e., the setting; third, one must 
determine what general conditions must be met if the system 
is to persist in its setting without structural change on 
the level under consideration, i.e., the functional req¬ 
uisites of the unit — the determination of the functional 
requisites of the unit Is the determination of the minimum 
implications of the interrelationships between the factors 
setting the limits of variation and the unit itself; 
fourth, one uses the knowledge so obtained of what things 
must be done to examine and determine systematically what 
patterns must be present in the system as a minimum if the 
unit is to persist in its setting without any structural 
change on the level under consideration. 

In using these concepts several factors must be kept 
in mind. In the first place, nothing can be discovered 
about the requisites, either functional or structural, of 
any unit without knowledge of the referent of the unit. 
Either an explicit or implicit definition of the unit is 
always involved. In general, it would seem that explicit 
definitions, however tentative, cause fewer difficulties 
in these respects. With explicit definitions cases of 
difficulty arising from relatively "useless" concepts are 
far easier to run down. Furthermore, the process of dis¬ 
covery of the requisites is far easier to check when the 
definitions are explicit. Preference for implicit defini¬ 
tions in science generally has all of the difficulties of 
the "ostrich" procedure in any field. 

Only in terms of the definition of the unit can its 
setting be located. This does not mean that the setting 
is part of the definition of the unit. The fact that all 
knowp ^or even expected) referents of the concept "dog" 
are ;ih ; ^fact found on a single planet (a portion of the 
nondog environment of dogs) does not make location on this 
planet a part of the definition of that term as it is 
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usually applied and any animal conforming to the usual 
morphological definition of "dog" will be readily admitted 
to the general class regardless of Its location. On the 
other hand, the setting factors for any "dog" are not 
arbitrary in the sense that the definition of the term Is. 
They are In the general case dog heredity and nondog en¬ 
vironment. In science failure to agree to such "rules of 
the game" reduces all knowledge to the category of defini¬ 
tions (and hence to the arbitrary character of definitions 
in scientific systems) or makes the definition of terms 
irrelevant. Either alternative would radically alter the 
general referent of the term science. 

In the case of the requisite concepts one of the most 
important factors to bear in mind about the definition of 
a unit is its level of generalization. What is a struc¬ 
tural requisite of an empirical unit considered on one 
level of generalization is not necessarily a requisite of 
the system considered on another level. The same is true 
of functional requisites. For example, if United States 
society is defined as the specific society existing today 
within the continental boundaries generally understood for 
the United States nation, then some patterns of private 
ownership of the means of production may well be a struc¬ 
tural requisite. If it is defined merely as a "modern 
industrial" society within those continental limits, those 
patterns are not structural requisites insofar as it is 
empirically possible for a modern industrial society to 
exist in that setting without patterns of private ownership 
of the means of production. If that society is defined 
simply as a society capable of existing within those geo¬ 
graphical limits, even the patterns of mass production of 
goods and services are not structural requisites. This is 
not simply word magic or intellectual autoeroticism. The 
distinction in levels has quite practical applications and 
uses in science and applied science. For many therapeutic 
purposes a veterinarian is interested in the general struc- 
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tures of any dog and any examples of certain types of dog 
parasites. Treatment for worms varies with body weight of 
dogs but breed differences as such matter little if at all. 
The same is true of ”distemper," dog encephalitis, etc. 

But for the treatment of dog coats a more specific defini¬ 
tion of the unit is relevant. For much of such therapy as 
that it makes a difference whether the dog is an Airedale 
or a collie or a basset hound, more factors than those of 
any dog or any dog of a given weight are involved. In 
this more specific case breed definitions become relevant 
because of the specific differences of coats and skin con¬ 
ditions as among different breeds. Similar cases can be 
found in any field in which empirical scientific analysis 
is discovered, applied, or some combination of the two 
whether those fields be physics, biology, social science, 
medicine, bridge engineering, or whatever. 

In dealing with strucutral-functional requisite analy¬ 
sis empirical error is always a possibility as in any 
empirical scientific field. The findings in this field 
are not simply matters of logical deduction from a set of 
definitions. Systematic procedure in these terms is, 
therefore, no guarantee against error. It Goes, however, 
help in the location of errors. For example, suppose one 
has discovered at least tentatively the structural req¬ 
uisites of a particular type of unit (e.g., any society); 
then, in studying any specific case of a society. It is to 
be expected that some specific patterns of a particular 
structural requisite (e.g., "role differentiation” on the 
basis of sex) will be found. Suppose, however, such pat¬ 
terns are not found. One of three (or some combination of 
three) possible sources of error may exist. In the first 
place, the patterns may not have come to light because of 
faulty observation. In the second place, they may In fact 
not .3^|, present, and the theory that they would be is In- 
valdp^^ecause, for example, some patterns of "role differ¬ 
entiation” on the basis of sex are not In fact structural 
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requisites of any society. Exploration of this source of 
error involves exploration of the basis of the theory that 
such patterns are structural requisites of any society. 

This in turn involves a reexamination of the requisite 
character of a certain function(s) on which the requisite 
character of this structure is based. This in its turn 
may involve a reexamination of the discovery of the func¬ 
tional requisites themselves, and hence a reexamination of 
the minimal implications of the interrelation of the unit 
as defined and its setting. This in turn may finally 
raise the question of whether the setting factors used are 
in fact the setting factors of the unit concerned. In the 
third place, observation may have been correct and the 
theory that the patterns are structural requisites of any 
society may also have been correct, but the unit being 
examined may not in fact be an example of the general class, 
society. In this third case, although the theories con¬ 
nected with the model used have not been disproved, the 
model has been shown at least to be less useful in this 
respect for the kind of unit actually being examined than 
It is for application to units of the type for which it 
was designed. Furthermore , at least some of the respects 
in which it is less useful have been developed . Finally, 
the error involved may be some combination of these three 
difficulties. It cannot be overemphasized that in this as 
in all primarily theoretical work, perhaps, the deepest 
danger lies in permitting conceptual schemes and theoreti¬ 
cal systems to bucome jails for empirical work. There is 
never any basis in this type of analysis for disregarding 
verifiable empirical factors on the level under considera¬ 
tion because they contradict theories or do not fit neatly 
into the concepts. Under these conditions it is changes 


43 . This whole question of sources of error in the 
use of this type of analysis is developed in both general 
and specific cases throughout the volume. 
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in the concepts and the theories that are to be sought if 
there is to be scientific development. 

Another difficulty that must be watched and avoided 
in the use of the requisite concepts is that of functional 
(or structural) teleology. Conditions or patterns can 
never be proved to exist because they are functional or 
structural requisites of a given unit. It Is always pos¬ 
sible that the units with which one connects them do not 
exist or, having existed, are currently (at the time of 
study) in the process of complete dissolution or change on 
the level of analysis under consideration. It is a tempt¬ 
ing error in analysis, particularly given the current state 
of development of both theory and data collection in the 
social sciences. It Is easy on the basis of superficial 
examination to classify a given unit as say a society and 
then to insist that patterns of role differentiation on the 
basis of sex must be present because they are a structural 
requisite of any society. This error is likely to be com¬ 
pounded with that of permitting one's conceptual scheme 
and theoretical system to become a "jail" for research — 
of insisting that certain factors must be present because 
they are Indicated theoretically without raising the ques¬ 
tion of possible invalidity of the theory In relevant 
respects. Structural and functional requisites of a unit 
do not necessarily "exist" in any empirical case. Their 
"existence" or "nonexistence" Is dependent upon the 
"existence" or "nonexistence" of a particular sort of unit 
in a particular type of setting. 

Finally another caution must be observed. Application 
of the requisite concepts tells one nothing of the question 
of origins of a unit or of its different aspects. The 
question of what "existed" when the requisites were present 
but the unit was not is meaningless in this procedure. 

These requisites have no "existence" apart from the "exist¬ 
ence**' e#; the unit which they are used to analyze and its 
particular setting. They are useful in the analysis of 
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questions of origin (i.e., questions involving change) 
because knowledge of the functions and structures at a 
starting and end point of a process give one the basis for 
asking questions of interstitial states. They are useful 
there because knowledge of them permits prerequisite analy¬ 
sis, but in and of themselves they give no answers to 
such questions. 

Within such limits of application as these, the req¬ 
uisite concepts may be extremely useful, focusing attention 
as they do upon minimal unit requirements in a given set¬ 
ting. Failure to observe or recognize the methodological 
limits of their application may more than vitiate their 
usefulness. 


3. The concepts of functional and 
structural prerequisites 

The concepts of functional and structural requisites 
as noted above 1 * 1 * are not In and of themselves oriented to 
the question of change. But dynamic theories and problems 
in dynamics are a central focus of interest In all scien¬ 
tific fields. There is probably a large body of opinion 
to the effect that static theories and problems are 
primarily useful for the light that can be shed thereby on 
dynamics. Whatever one's position may be In this respect, 
it cannot be denied that dynamic analysis has proved both 
feasible and useful In scientific fields of all sorts. In 
varying ways different concepts of structure and function 
are useful in such analysis. 

The concepts of functional and structural prerequi ¬ 
sites are analogues In a sense of the concepts of function¬ 
al and structural requisites. The former direct attention 
to the minimum requirements that must "preexist” for a unit 
of a given type In Its setting to come into being or to 
change in particular ways. The term functional prereaui - 


44. See pp. 43-45 
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site may be defined as a function J that must preexist if 
a given unit in its setting is to come into being. The 
term structural prerequisite may be defined as a struc¬ 
ture^ that must "preexist” if a given unit in its setting 
is to come into being. 

Discussion of the prerequisite concepts raises in 
general the question of change in empirical units. There 
is not space to go into this question in detail here. A 
few general remarks that set the problem for the present 
volume are all that will be attempted. Empirical units as 
that term is used here are structures in that they consist 
of observable uniformities of operation or action.^ A 
unit is spoken of here as changed when its minimal features 
(structural requisites) are no longer the same on the level 
under consideration. Change of a unit may be one of three 
types of change. The unit may be totally destroyed. A 
totally destructive change is here defined as one that 
leaves no phenomena that are not at least in theory 
adequately explicable in terms of one or more of the set¬ 
ting factors of the most general class of the unit under 
consideration. Thus a meteor collision, or for that matter 
a war, that wiped out all human life in, say, the Trobriand 
Islands area would be a totally destructive change of the 
unit of Trobriand society. In this case physicochemical 
or biological theories (or social theories not relevant to 
the human species) would at least in theory suffice to 
explain the phenomena that remained. Such an event would 

not necessarily be totally destructive of units of 

UR 

geological or biological interest. 

45 . See the definition of function above p. 56 - 

46. See the definition of structure above p. 57 . 

47 . They are also concrete structures as that term 
is used here. See below, p. 88. 

jfe&.i In theory, using this definition, totally de¬ 
structive changes on the most general level of considera¬ 
tion could not occur in physics unless one speaks of the 
metaphysical question of the complete destruction of all 
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Secondly, the unit may be changed to one of a "differ¬ 
ent” type within the most general setting of the most 
general type of phenomena under consideration (l.e., gener ¬ 
al type changes ). For example, a business organization may 
be taken over by a government, or a society may cease to be 
a society and become a subcategory of some other society by 
military conquest or by other means. In the field of bi¬ 
ology, for example, some slime molds (e.g., Dictyostelium 
discoldeum) start their life cycle as separate amoebae that 
operate (including reproduction) as separate amoebae and 
then congregate to form fruiting bodies from which some of 
the cells in spore form live on to renew the cycle. 

Thirdly, the unit may change to another example of its 
original general type (l.e., specific type changes ). For 
example, feudal French society may change to modern French 
society, or the family units of a society may change from 
patriarchal, patrilineal, patrilocal units to multilineal 
conjugal units. Classification of any given change Into 
one of these three types ([1] totally destructive changes, 
[2] general type changes, and [3] specific type changes) 
obviously Involves a determination of the level of gener¬ 
alization that is Involved. What are totally destructive 
changes in terms of one level of consideration may be 
general type changes on another, and so forth. The dis¬ 
tinction may, nevertheless, prove to be quite useful since, 
given any specific level of consideration, some factors 
may result in one of these types of changes and others in 
another. For example, given the most general level of 
social consideration, recent technological advances have 
posed a question not posed for humans in the past. It Is 
at least in theory possible that the technology of war be 
totally destructive, l.e., wipe out all human social units 


empirical phenomena. There is, of course, an unavoidable 
sense In which the ultimate limits of scientific concern 
are nonscientific questions, i.e., that science operates 
in terms of a definite set of nonempirical assumptions. 
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on this planet. In times of more "primitive" and "less 
civilized" development the most thoroughgoing changes that 
the application of the technology of war could reasonably 
be expected to provide were changes In general and specific 
types of social units. Under the circumstances factors 
precipitating wars In the latter case do not in general 
contain all the possibilities with regard to types of 
change In social units that are presented by the former. 

Two other concepts with regard to change may be added 
here. The necessary but not sufficient, or the necessary 
and sufficient "causes" of change, may be Internal or ex ¬ 
ternal to the unit concerned. They are Internal to the 
unit If they are produced by the operation of that unit 
itself. They are external if they are produced by the 
operations of units other than the unit that changes. 

There is, of course, the possibility that the "causes" of 
change will be a combination of both external and internal 
factors. Thus, many, if not most, of the factors changing 
China from Ytlan China to Ming China were Internal ones. 
Those currently changing China are in considerable part 
external ones though many Internal ones are also Involved. 

In any analysis of change three stages may be distin¬ 
guished. The first is the stage from which change takes 
place. For social analysis this may be termed the initial 
stage . The second is the transitional stage , i.e., the 
state of affairs during the period In which the change is 
effectuated. Finally, one may distinguish the resultant 
stage . I.e., the state of affairs at the completion of the 
change. Obviously distinction of these stages is a ques¬ 
tion of how one chooses to state the problem under study. 
Some statements of the problem will prove useful for analy¬ 
sis, and others will not. There seems to be no alternative 
to this view of the problem since, empirically speaking, 
some ohange always takes place if only that of increasing 
age. -•vijfo absolute initial, transitional, or resultant 
stage* can be discovered unless one makes what has so far 
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at least been a particular set of metaphysical assumptions. 
These latter would have to be, first, an assumption of some 
point as the ultimate origin of empirical process and, 
second, an assumption of some point as the ultimate end. 
This is possible in some spheres of interest (e.g., "crea¬ 
tion day" and "judgment day" in many religious systems), 
but such assumptions lie outside the scientific realm, 
whatever may be believed of their "ultimate" truth or 
falsity. 

Thus, for some purposes it is useful to take the 
France of Charlemagne as an initial stage and that of Louis 
XIV as the resultant stage. For* other purposes the France 
of Louis XIV might usefully serve as the initial stage and 
that of Napoleon as the resultant stage and so forth. In 
scientific analysis of empirical process the chicken versus 
the egg question is always a waste of time. If it proves 
useful for the development of scientific theories, either 
the egg or the chicken or both may be taken as the Initial 
stage. 

In the study of change the selection of an initial and 
a resultant stage Is arbitrary in the same sense that the 
selection of any problem for study is. That is to say it is 
not scientifically more tenable to select one problem than 
another. But the relevance of these various stages to 
the analysis of change Is not arbitrary in any methodologi¬ 
cal sense. Without knowledge or hypotheses about two of 
the three stages nothing can be said about the phenomenon 
of change Involved. Given knowledge or hypotheses about 
the initial and resultant stages, it is possible to get an¬ 
swers about the state of affairs in the transitional stage. 
Given only one of the two, this is impossible since one 
cannot on that basis phrase the problem, i.e., one cannot 
determine what change has taken place. Given knowledge or 


49 . The selection is not, of course, arbitrary in 
the sense of having no cause or determining factors. 
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hypotheses about the initial and transitional stages, one 
may make predictions about the resultant stage — but again 
not on the basis of knowledge or hypotheses about only one 
of the two because the process of change cannot be de¬ 
termined on that basis. Finally, given knowledge or 
hypotheses about the transitional and resultant stages, 
one may at least develop a range of possibilities for the 
initial stage but again, for similar reasons, not on the 
basis of only one of the two. 

At two of the stages of analysis of change requisite 
analysis may be applied in order to gain the knowledge or 
hypotheses necessary for the establishment of the third 
stage. For the third stage the question of minimal 
"preexisting” conditions or patterns, or the minimal im¬ 
plications of "preexisting" conditions or patterns may be 
raised. In using functional and structural prerequisite 
analysis many of the same limitations exist that exist for 
requisite analysis. The eternal relevance of the level of 
generality of treatment of the various stages is like that 
of the relevance of the level of definition of the unit 
for requisite analysis. The danger of teleology is identi¬ 
cal with the different time factor included. Finally, 
theories about the functional and structural prerequisites 
of given types of units can no more legitimately be per¬ 
mitted to become a jail for social analysis than can those 
of functional and structural requisites. 

4. The concepts of eufunction and dysfunction and 
eustructure and dysstructure 

These concepts are developed for use in relation to 
problems of adjustment and maladjustment in units under 
study. In one form or another such concepts have long been 
used most notably in the biological and social sciences. 
:®ie’ ; term "function" in ordinary usage has as one of its 
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many referents what is here meant by the term eufunctlon .-^ 0 
For example, the term "function" as defined by Merton^ 1 is 
roughly equivalent with what is here called eufunctlon . The 
term dysfunction in general use, and as defined by Merton,^ 2 
is roughly equivalent with the present use of the term. 

Here eufunctlon is defined as a condition, or state 
of affairs, that (l) results from the operation (including 
in the term operation mere persistence) of a structure of 
a given unit through time, and that (2) increases or main¬ 
tains adaptation or adjustment of the unit to the unit's 
setting , thus making for the persistence of the unit as 
defined of which the structure concerned is a part or 
aspect.^ Dysfunction is defined as a condition, or state 
of affairs, that (1) results from the operation (including 
in the term operation mere persistence) of a structure of 
a given unit through time, and that (2) lessens the adapta¬ 
tion or adjustment of the unit to the unit's setting , thus 
making for a lack of persistence (i.e., a change in or 
dissolution) of the unit as defined of which the structure 
concerned is a part or aspect. The terms eufunctional and 
dysfunctional may, of course, be applied to parts or 
aspects of a given function. The phrase "unit as defined" 


50 . The use of the prefixes eu and dys in this con¬ 
nection is not without precedent, e.g., eugenics and dys - 
genics , but tolerance must be begged of those whose sensi¬ 
tivity is jarred by the mixture of Greek and Latin roots. 
They should feel perfectly free to replace these terms by 
other symbols. 

51. R. K. Merton, Social Theory , p. 50 . 

52 . ibid., p. 50 . 

53 . Apart from the use of a different term for the 
concept, the major departure of this definition from that 
of Merton is the statement of what these conditions are a 
result and to what the adjustment or adaptation takes 
place. 
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is inserted because it is to the definition of the unit 
that one must turn to determine whether or not "adaptation 
or adjustment" making for the persistence or lack of per¬ 
sistence of the unit is taking place. Some care in these 
respects is necessary if terms such as eufunction and 
dysfunction (and their adjectival, adverbial, and verbal 
forms) are to be useful for scientific purposes. In rough 
terms a eufunction is a function that tends to preserve 
the unit as defined, and a dysfunction is one that tends 
to dissolve it, but all too often loose usage of these 
concepts results In use of eufunctional to refer to condi¬ 
tions making for "good" adaptations and of dysfunctional 
to refer to conditions making for "bad” adaptations. In 
such cases the unit concerned Is often undefined or. If 
defined, has been ignored and/or replaced as a referent 
for this judgment by some ethical standard which may or 
may not Inhere In the unit itself. Depending on how the 
American social system is defined many of the eufunctions 
discernible in its operations would be decried by all 
liberal social reformers, and many of the dysfunctions 
would be applauded. The important consideration is that 
for scientific work these judgments of good or bad must be 
kept out of analysis, and must not be permitted to creep 
back into the analysis because of failure to delineate 
concepts clearly enough to make the detection of such 
tendencies a relatively simple matter. 

The misuse of the concepts of eufunction and dysfunc¬ 
tion (or of their equivalents in general use, "function" 
and dysfunction) is an extremely serious matter. One of 
the most frequent accusations leveled against the self-con¬ 
scious attempts to use the various forms of structural- 
functional analysis has been the charge that analysis in 
these terms has tended to develop into (or appears to 
develop into) a defense of the status quo or some other 
^ppsltion. One of the major sources of this charge is the 
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teleological difficulty discussed above. The other is 
the implicit use of these two concepts as equivalents of 
the terms "good" and "bad.” Neither the teleological 
difficulty nor this sort of injection of value judgments 
into the analysis is inherent in this type of analysis. 

The temptations and ease of unconscious commission are, 
however, great in both cases. Both difficulties may be 
avoided if the application and limits of the concepts are 
understood and scrupulously observed. The value difficulty 
like the teleological one is the result of misuse of the 
concepts and method of analysis. 

No condition or aspect of a condition is inherently 
eufunctional or dysfunctional as those terms are used here. 
The insistence, in the definition of the terms, on the 
phrases "unit as defined" and "adaptation or adjustment of 
the unit to the unit's setting" is essential here. Without 
a statement of the unit concerned and its setting no judg¬ 
ment as to the eufunctional or dysfunctional character of 
a condition can be made. The same condition that is 
eufunctional from one such point of view may be dysfunc¬ 
tional from another. Thus, assuming for a moment that 
Prince Ito and his colleagues were in fact responsible for 
the "reforms" that changed Japan from its "feudal" Tokugawa 
system to its "modern industrial national" system, the 
acts of this group of men were in these respects dysfunc¬ 
tional for Tokugawa Japan and its remnants in its general 
world setting and eufunctional from the point of view of 
"modern industrial national" Japan in that setting. A 
condition that is eufunctional from the point of view of a 
family group in one setting may conceivably be dysfunction¬ 
al from a single member's point of view in that or another 
setting. Conditions that would be eufunctional for the 
American Communist Party under present conditions would 


5^. See pp. 52 - 55 . 
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undoubtedly be dysfunctional for modern United States so¬ 
ciety {If the latter Is taken In Its present form of 
private ownership of many. If not most, of the means of 
production), and so forth. Only reference to a particular 
unit as defined on a particular level and to Its setting 
makes possible the classification of a condition or aspect 
of a condition as eufunctional or dysfunctional. 

Even the classification of a condition or aspect of a 
condition as eufunctional or dysfunctional tells one 
nothing evaluative about it. It merely states an empirical 
characteristic of It, namely, that it makes for, or lessens, 
the adaptation or adjustment of the unit concerned to its 
setting. These terms become evaluative only If either 
explicitly or Implicitly a value assumption is made to the 
effect that it is "good" or "bad" (or "In dif ferent") for 
the unit as defined to persist (or not) in its setting. 

If one assumes that Tokugawa Japan should have been main¬ 
tained, then, following the example above, the dysfunction¬ 
al acts of Prince Ito and his colleagues were bad. If one 
assumes that Tokugawa Japan should not have been maintained, 
their dysfunctional acts were good. Similarly, if one 
takes modern Japan as a unit and assumes it to be good, 
their eufunctional acts relative to it were good. If one 
assumes It bad, their eufunctional acts relative to it were 
bad. 

In using the concepts of eufunction and dysfunction 
it must always be remembered: (i) that determination of 
classification In these terms depends on a statement of 
the unit and its setting, and correspondingly that, given 
variations in either level of generality of statement of 
the unit and Its setting or type of unit and setting, 
classification in these terms may vary, and ( 2 ) classifica¬ 
tion of a condition (or aspect of a condition) in these 
terms implies no evaluation unless some specific value 
assumption about the maintenance of such a unit has been 
Introduced to the analysis. With these considerations kept 
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in mind the terms may be used for purely scientific purposes 
without difficulty. Furthermore, by the explicit addition 
of evaluations, the implications of such scientific analy¬ 
sis for social engineering may be discovered. For example, 
if one knows scientifically what conditions are eufunction- 
al and what ones are dysfunctional for the maintenance of 
dope rings in the United States and, if one believes, as 
it is generally held, that dope rings are "bad," then those 
conditions eufunctional for the dope rings become conditions 
to be eliminated. Those dysfunctional become conditions to 
be encouraged, provided that elimination of the former and 
encouragement of the latter are not more dysfunctional to 
the United States than dope rings are and assuming that it 
is "good" to maintain the United States. 

The insistence here on departures from common usages 
of terms like "function" is not made for sheer love of 
complexity and change. The various concepts of function 
and structure used here and their various subclasses have 
distinct uses and referents. Confusion of them may cause 
serious errors. Ordinarily, the concepts distinguished 
here as functional requisites, eufunctions, and dysfunc¬ 
tions are more frequently useful than the general term 
function of which they are subcategories. But apart from 
the logical nicety involved in having a definition for the 
general class of which the three terms are subcategories, 
there Is another justification for such distinctions. A 
single "resultant condition" or "observable consequence" 
may at one and the same time have one or more or some com¬ 
bination of such referents. It may be a functional requi¬ 
site and have both eufunctional and dysfunctional aspects. 

It may have both aspects and not be a requisite, and so 
forth. The general term enables one to refer to the 
condition without prejudice to these questions. Further¬ 
more, the use of the term "functional" as the opposite of 
dysfunctional may at least convey to some the Idea that a 
given condition is either one or the other and may not 
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combine the features of both. 

The terms eustructure and dysstructure may be defined 
as follows: (1) eustructures are structures such that 
operation in terms of them result in eufunctions, and (2) 

■55 

aysstructures are structures'*' such that operation in terms 
of them results in dysfunctions. The adjectival forms, 
eustructural and dysstructural, following the pattern with 
regard to eufunctional and dysfunctional, may be applied 
to parts or aspects of a given structure. The principal 
usefulness of these concepts lies In their application In 
contexts In which structure rather than function is the 
center of Interest. The cautions mentioned above with 
regard to the use of the concepts, eufunction and dysfunc¬ 
tion, apply to these concepts equally. 

The concepts of eufunction and dysfunction and eu¬ 
structure and dysstructure focus on the question of the 
maintenance or lack of maintenance of a system. The req¬ 
uisite concepts focus on the question of what a system is 
like If It is maintained. The requisite concepts are 
useful primarily for static theories though dynamic analy¬ 
sis is involved In the discovery of the requisites of a 
given system In its setting. Like the prerequisite 
concepts, these adjustment concepts focus attention on 
dynamic interrelations — on the implications of the opera¬ 
tion of a particular structure or the presence of a partic¬ 
ular structure or the presence of a particular function for 
the state of the system concerned at some future point in 
time. As such they (or their equivalents) have proved 
extremely useful in past scientific analysis In the social 
and biological fields. So often have they been used that 
the-common usage of the term "structural-functional” 
analysis has probably referred more often to analysis in 
terms of the adjustment forms of the concepts of function 


55* See above, p. 57 for the definition of the term 
structure. 
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and structure than to anything else. This has held true 
despite the general confusion noted by Merton and others 
about definition or lack of defInition of these concepts. 
The major concern in this volume is with static theories 
of the functional and structural requisites of any society. 
But the dynamic concepts proposed are useful in deriving 
those theories, and those theories, if successfully de¬ 
veloped, will make possible the more fruitful development 
of dynamic analysis relying heavily on concepts such as 
these. 


5 . Concepts of latent and manifest function 
and structure 

The use here of the qualifying terms, latent and mani ¬ 
fest , in connection with the various concepts of function 
and structure is an adaptation of these concepts as origi¬ 
nally proposed by Merton many years ago and recently 
published by him in a volume of essays. 56 These concepts 
focus attention on the question of the degree ana type of 
Intent of the actors in a social situation and on their 
awareness of the Implications and results of their acts. 
Following Merton 1 s usage a factor will be termed manifest 
if it is "intended and recognized by the participants in 
the system,” and will be termed latent if it is "neither 
intended nor recognized.” 5 ^ The application of these terms 
is less limited here than in Merton’s usage. In Merton’s 
usage only the concept here called eufunction has both 
latent and manifest forms. In his usage dysfunction ap¬ 
parently has only a latent form, and of course the general 
concept of function as used here does not exist at all 
explicitly in his treatment. For purposes of example the 
general concept of function may be used here. If, for 


56. R. K. Merton, Social Theory , p. 51 

57 . ibid. 
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example, an Individual Intends by saving five dollars a 
day to be able at the end of a year to buy a new auto¬ 
mobile, does so, and realizes that he has at the end of a 
year — that purchase is a manifest function of his action. 
If, however, without intention or realization on his part 
he thereby upsets his relations with his wife who regards 
this action as an extravagance, then the consequent state 
of their relations is a latent function of that action. 
These examples are trivial, but far more important ones 
come easily to mind. A high level of material output is a 
manifest function of a modern industrial system of produc¬ 
tion. The nervous stresses and strains placed on individu¬ 
als by participation in such systems of production and the 
dysfunctions that may be produced thereby for the system 
are latent functions of it. 

The concepts, latent and manifest, may be applied to 
any of the concepts of function and structure developed 
here. Their most usual applications in the past have been 
to the concepts here termed eufunction and dysfunction. 

Such restriction is not necessary, and abandonment of it 
provides useful concepts. The concept of manifest dysfunc ¬ 
tion Is specifically included because It may well have a 
special relevance for the analysis of certain types of 
social change, i.e., planned social change of many sorts. 
For example, the operation of many of the social patterns 
inaugurated and fostered by the Japanese (especially, of 
course, by their leaders) in the period preceding and 
following the enthronement of the Emperor Meiji had results 
that were manifestly dysfunctional to the system of which 
they were a part (Tolcugawa Japanese social structure), 
though of course manifestly eufunctional, at least in many 
respects, for the system that they sought to produce and 
for the change to such a system. Failure to raise the 
question of the possibility of manifest dysfunctions is 
likely to preserve the frequent erroneous impression that 
eufunctlons are somehow identified with the "good" and 
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dysfunctions with the "bad," 58 since the manifest pursuit 
of the "bad" is difficult for some to imagine. Great pains 
must be taken to prevent the subtle and unapprehended 
Intrusion of value judgments into scientific analysis. 

In using the concepts of eufunction and dysfunction 
and their structural analogues the necessity of stating 
both the system concerned and the setting implied has been 
stressed above. In using the concepts of latent and 
manifest the action concerned and its results must be 
specified but so must the actor or actors from whose stand ¬ 
point it is being viewed . What is a manifest function 
from the point of view of one actor in a system may be 
latent from the point of view of another. The different 
positions of actors in a given system and their implica¬ 
tions for the system may be strikingly revealed by asking 
whether the manifest or latent functions of their acts 
coincide or conflict. Finally, it must be borne in mind 
that, just as a given function may have both eufunctional 
and dysfunctional aspects, a given function or eufunction 
or dysfunction, etc., may have both latent and manifest 
aspects. 

As far a3 is known to the author, neither Merton nor 
others have generally applied these modifying concepts to 
the various forms of the structure concept. Nevertheless, 
after Merton's fruitful suggestion of them relative to the 
term function, their application to structure and its 
various subcategories is a simple and obvious step. It is 
certainly true that there are patterns of action that are 
intended and recognized by the participants therein and 
that there are those that are not. It is also true that 
many of the patterns intended and recognized often involve 
as concomitants patterns that are unintended and unrecog- 


58. See above, pp. 78-81 
59 * See pp. 78-81. 
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nized. Furthermore, the close connections between struc¬ 
ture and function so often mentioned above would suggest 
at least that concepts so useful as the manifest and latent 
ones have proved to be in the one case would have corres¬ 
ponding uses in the other. They can and will be found of 
considerable use for the general analysis of social struc¬ 
ture and for its comparative analysis as well.^ 0 One of 
the most useful applications that suggests itself immedi¬ 
ately and obviously is in connection with the analysis of 
social change, but even in static analysis such applica¬ 
tions may be quite fruitful. 

The application of the terms latent and manifest to 
concepts of functional and structural requisites has not 
shown itself to be particularly useful for the analysis 
attempted here given its present stage of development . 

The latent and manifest qualifications are useful for anal¬ 
ysis in which the awareness or unawareness of the partici¬ 
pants in a system is a crucial consideration. This is not 
the case in the application of the requisite concepts at 
their present stage of development. In this case the 
emphasis is on the necessity of the condition or pattern 
for the persistence of the system, and the primary use of 
the requisite concepts is to make certain that no serious 
lacunae exist (or at least to locate their existence) in 
the delineation of social structure. Furthermore, all 
functional (and structural) requisites are, at least in 
major respects though not necessarily entirely, eufunction- 
al (or eustructural). Therefore, insofar as consideration 


60. The author has at any rate found the applications 
of these terms to structure useful in the comparative anal¬ 
ysis of material on China and Japan that is as yet unpub¬ 
lished. At least one other social scientist has explicit¬ 
ly used the suggested concepts, latent and manifest struc¬ 
ture, in roughly their present form in his work. See 
Arthur K. Davis, "Bureaucratic Patterns in the Navy Officer 
Corps,” Social Forces , Vol. 21 , No.2, (Dec. 19^8), pp. 143 - 
153 . 
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of their latent and manifest qualities are concerned, they 
can be treated as manifest or latent eufunctions (or eu- 
structures) for the most part.^ 1 

Before leaving the concepts of latent and manifest a 
word should be said about their further extension. The 
present work has followed Merton's usage in emphasizing 
both intention and recognition in defining these concepts. 
At a further stage of development it may prove quite useful 
to draw a further distinction on these grounds. There are 
almost certainly empirical cases of functions and struc¬ 
tures that are Intended but unrecognized. Even more 
certainly there are those that are recognized but unin¬ 
tended. For present purposes these two categories may be 
identified as IUR (Intended but unrecognized)-functions 
(or structures) and UIR (unintended but recognized)-func ¬ 
tions (or structures) respectively. The former may prove 
to be useful concepts in treating certain "frustration" 
phenomena, most notably cases of so-called "compulsive 
striving." The latter may prove to be useful in the treat¬ 
ment of problems of reaction to unanticipated events such 
as windfall losses and gains, of "guilt feelings" and 
"remorse," etc. Still further development of the latent, 
manifest, ITJR, and UIR concepts may take place in tgrms of 


61. It is quite conceivable, however, that a given 
condition (or pattern) be at one and the same time neces¬ 
sary for the maintenance of a system and to some degree 
dysfunctional to it. For example, mass production in a 
highly industrialized society is necessary for its main¬ 
tenance, but the processes Involved may so upset the mem¬ 
bers as to "predispose" or "motivate" them to seek outlets 
in extremist highly authoritarian political faiths (e.g., 
fascisms and communisms) that may well prove to be incom¬ 
patible with the maintenance of a highly industrialized 
society. Therefore, the dysfunctional (or dysstructural) 
aspects of functional (or structural) requisites probably 
should be explored in any given study. So far, however, 
exploration of such problems has proved sufficiently com¬ 
plex and difficult to preclude at the present stage of 
development any considerable attention to this point. 
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useful empirical distinctions among kinds and degrees of 
intention and recognition on the part of the actor. At 
the present stage of development of the present work, how¬ 
ever, pursuit of these elaborations would be in the nature 
of pure theoretical manipulation for its own sake, i.e., 
without specific problems of empirical analysis in mind. 

Its future usefulness is, therefore, suggested but not 
explored here. 

6 . Concepts of concrete and analytic structure 

The distinction between concrete and analytic struc¬ 
ture is oriented to the type of abstraction Involved in 
certain concepts useful for empirical analysis. Concrete 
structures are defined as those patterns that define the 
character of units that are at least In theory capable of 
physical separation (In time and/or space) from other units 
of the same sort. As the term will be applied for social 
analysis it refers more specifically to the patterns that 
define the character of membership units involved in social 
action, i.e., units such that any given Individual may be 
classified as included or excluded (or some combination of 
the two) from the unit. Society as that term will be used 
here is a concrete structure in operation. Concrete struc¬ 
tures other than societies are the patterns of action that 
define the character of membership units within a given 
society or those relating two or more societies. In this 
sense the ,, family ,, as that term Is often used is a concrete 
structure; its patterns define a membership unit. So are 
"business firms.” The two may not be concretely separable 
In the sense that one individual may at one and the same 
time be a member of a "business firm” and a "family,” but 
nevertheless the social patterns characterizing the "busi¬ 
ness firm" concerned are not a part of the social patterns 
characterizing the "family" concerned, however complex 
their interrelationships may be (unless the firm is spe¬ 
cifically and completely a "family" affair). Thus, it is 
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at least conceivable that all the members of Mr. X's 
,, family ,, be put into one room, all the members of, say, 
the United States Steel Corporation be put into another, 
and then, making the necessary selection, those individuals 
who are members of both be put into a third. 

Analytic structures are defined as patterned aspects 
of action that are not even theoretically capable of con¬ 
crete separation from other patterned aspects of action. 

If one defines the economic aspect of action as having to 
do with the allocation of goods and services and the po ¬ 
litical aspect of action as having to do with the alloca¬ 
tion of power and responsibility, then the economic and 
political patterns are analytic structures since there are 
no concrete acts or systems that are totally devoid of 
either economic or political aspects. Analytic structure 
in the sense used here has its counterparts in the analytic 
variables of other sciences. Some of the concrete parti¬ 
cles studied by physics are spoken of as having both mass 
and volume. By analytic abstraction It is possible to 
discuss the one without the other, but a special type of 
abstraction Is Involved in the process -- a type quite 
different from that Involved in proceeding from a low level 
of generalization to a higher one. 

The differences between concrete and analytic struc¬ 
ture may be illustrated by reference to other scientific 
fields. Atoms and molecules and cells and multicellular 
organisms are concrete structures in the sense of the term 
used here. The mass and volume of atoms and molecules and 
the patterns of respiration and assimilation of biologi- 


62. By patterns of respiration and assimilation ref¬ 
erence is made to how respiration and assimilation are 
carried out. Respiration and assimilation are also used 
to denote functions in biology, and there Is an Important 
sense in which it is possible to have patterns of functions 
(e.g., the Interrelationships between different functions 
or between one function performed at different times). 

That is only one of the senses in which the phrase "pat- 
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cal organisms^ are examples of analytic structures. Thus, 
in general, analytic structures cut clear across the whole 
of any given concrete structure, ana concrete structures 
always involve parts of different analytic structures. 

The distinction between concrete and analytic struc¬ 
ture is particularly useful in attempts at systematic 
comparative analysis of social structures^ in addition to 
its more general use. It is a distinct help in proceeding 
from one level of generalization to another, and the use 
of the distinction for these purposes is quite helpful in 
determining whether or not social structures in two dif¬ 
ferent societies or in different parts of the same society 
are being treated on the same level and, if' not, why not 
and what the difference in levels is. 

By and large work in comparative analysis starts with 
concrete structures. This study in its attempt to develop 
general tools deals with the concrete structure, society. 
Comparative studies of this sort would start with specific 
societies. If this level of generality is not sought, the 
starting point is usually some concrete substructure of a 
society such as the "family" structure. Whatever level of 
generality may be the starting point for the analysis of 
concrete structures, there are two procedures, or some 


terns of respiration and assimilation" is used here. It 
might ..be added here that patterns of functions always in¬ 
volve, structural considerations at some points, and are in 
themselves analytic structures. See above, pp. 60-62, for 
the sense in which what are structures from one point of 
view are fTonetions from another and vice versa. 

63. "Biological" is specified here because of the 
frequency with which one meets the concept of social or¬ 
ganism. The latter usage is perhaps serviceable for some 
purposes, but the loose analogy between concrete social 
structures and concrete biological structures has, perhaps, 
resulted in as many scientific difficulties as helpful in¬ 
sights . 

- 64 . Again the concern here is with social analysis, 
but the da^stlnction has a similar usefulness in any field 
of dompfih?(ktlve structural analysis. 
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combination of the two, possible for going to lower levels 
of generalization. And of course when one seeks to compare 
two structures not already analyzed, it is often in terms 
of studying the lower levels of generalization of the 
structures that their differences and similarities emerge. 
One may proceed to lower levels of generalization by dif¬ 
ferentiating the concrete substructures which characterize 
the structure concerned and proceeding systematically to 
lower and lower levels of generalization by division and 
subdivision of the concrete structures. For example, 
assuming the United States as a nation conforms to the 
definition of -society to be used below. United States so¬ 
ciety could be subdivided into its "family” structure, 
"governmental” structure, etc. And these structures could 
again be subdivided into concrete substructures. How far 
the subdivision could be carried would vary with the struc¬ 
ture and the problem being studied. Its ultimate limit 
would, of course, be the isolation of a concrete individu¬ 
al, though of course many concrete structures could not be 
subdivided so far. 

The second general method of procedure is to break 
down the original concrete structure into its analytic 
substructures. Thus, in the case of the unit mentioned 
above one would delineate its economic substructure, 
political substructure, etc.^ This involves one -hi dis¬ 
cussion not of different concrete parts of the original 
structure but in the discussion of different aspects of 
that structure. The distinction between the two procedures 
is much like the difference between treating a cube by 


65. Economic and political structures as defined 
briefly above (see p. 89) are analytic structures. It is 
also possible to distinguish "economic and political or¬ 
ganizations" (i.e., predominantly economic and political 
structures) as concrete structures. This distinction is 
taken up below (see pp. 9^-96) . Care is required to avoid 
confusion on this score however. 
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subdividing it into smaller solid segments as opposed to 
treating its different sides or its mass and volume. 

The combination of the two is also possible, and at 
some point in the analysis is inevitable. It is impossible 
to treat a concrete structure simply by continued subdivi¬ 
sion into other concrete structures. At some point in the 
treatment some consideration of the analytic structures is 
necessary, although of course it may be confined to treat¬ 
ment of the analytic structure solely insofar as it is 
involved in the concrete structure concerned. For example, 
a vital part of the analysis of "family" structure is a 
discussion of the ways in which goods and services and 
power and responsibility are allocated In the family. The 
combination Is no less inevitable starting the other way 
round. One cannot differentiate levels of generality of 
analytic structure without some reference to concrete 
structure. For example, the structure of allocation of 
goods and services in the United States is more general 
than is the structure of allocation of goods and services 
of the United States "family" system, but this involves as 
a minimum the specification of the distinction between two 
concrete structures. Therefore one can only treat the 
analytic structures by showing the ways In which they enter 
particular concrete structures. For example, one treats 
the allocation of goods and services in the United States 
by.showing the ways in which goods and services are allo¬ 
cated by "government" organizations, "families," "business 
firms," etc. The inevitability of the combination should 
not be surprising because the empirical acts studied are 
carried out by Individuals or groups Involved In concrete 
structures of which some of the patterns are only analyti¬ 
cally distinguishable from one another. 

When one is presented with statements about two dif¬ 
ferent societies, it Is relatively simple to determine 
whether they are both in terms of analytic or concrete 
structures or what combination of the two. If one Is In 
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terras of concrete structure and the other In terms of ana¬ 
lytic structure, it is Immediately obvious that a differ¬ 
ence in level (or at least type of level) is Involved. If 
the difference exists, the next step for comparative 
purposes lies in determining the levels of generalization 
involved when one Is converted into concrete structural 
terms or the other into analytic structural terms. If 
both statements are in concrete structural terms or ana¬ 
lytic structural terms, the similarity or difference In 
levels of generality is to be found by proceeding system¬ 
atically back to the most general level Involved (i.e., 
the definition of the systems to be compared) assuming the 
systems involved to be of the same level of generality. 

If the systems are of different levels of generality, their 
comparative status must be determined.^ 

It has been stated above on an impressionistic basis 
that comparative analyses generally start with concrete 
structures. It is not, however, inevitably so. The 
starting point may well be analytic structures in which 
case what has been said above must be modified, i.e., the 
next level of generality Involves the treatment of the way 
in which the analytic structures are Involved in concrete 
structures. It may also be pointed out that, while the 
examples given have proceeded from higher to lower levels 
of generalization, the distinction is also useful for pro¬ 
cedure In the reverse of this. If one starts with concrete 
structures, one may ask of what more general concrete 
structures are they components, or what general structures 
do they exemplify. If one starts with analytic structures, 
one may ask in what general concrete structure are they 


66. In comparative analysis generally one is of ne¬ 
cessity Interested in the highest and lowest common levels 
of generalization of the phenomena compared. Only In terms 
of the location of some common level of generalization can 
differences in levels of generalization be determined. 
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found or of what more general analytic structures are they 
less general forms. 

Thus, it may be said that this distinction is useful 
for comparative analysis in two different respects. First, 
with regard to the comparison of materials at hand it is a 
useful tool for ascertaining similarities or the degree of 
dissimilarities in levels of generalization concerned. 

With regard to studies not yet made decision about the 
pattern of procedure from one level to another in terms of 
concrete and analytic structures will enable the student 
to proceed systematically in the cases to be compared and 
at least to avoid misunderstandings based on the uncon¬ 
scious comparison of things on different levels or differ¬ 
ent types of levels. 

Second, it is by the study of the analytic structural 
aspects of a given concrete structure that its interrela¬ 
tions with, and its similarities or dissimilarities to, 
other concrete structures is highlighted. Conversely, it 
is by the study of concrete structures that one sees the 
ways in which different analytic patterns combine in an 
empirical situation. For example, it is in terms of "role 
differentiation" or economic patterns, or the like, that 
some particular "family" structure is Interrelated with 
some particular "business firm," or comparison between the 
two is done in terms of the different ways in which the 
analytic structures are exemplified. Even if one attempts 
to compare the two in terms of concrete substructures, 
reference to analytic structure is involved. The reverse 
is also true. If one attempts to compare the analytic 
structure of allocation of goods and services with that of 
power and responsibility, one does so in terms of reference 
to concrete embodiments of these different aspects. For 
example, one sees how goods and services and power and 
responsibility are allocated within one or more such con¬ 
crete structures as the "family," "business firms," 
"government" organizations, etc. The usefulness. In fact 
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the necessity, of using one type of structural reference 
to elucidate the other results from the same general con¬ 
sideration mentioned above in another connection, i.e., 
because social analysis is an empirical study ana its raw 
data are concrete empirical acts, and because these acts 
"are carried out by individuals or groups involved in con¬ 
crete structures of which some of the patterns are only 
analytically distinguishable from one another.” 

If one is to use the terms concrete structure and 
analytic structure as proposed here, and if such structures 
as the economic and political ones as defined here are to 
be classified as analytic structures, It is necessary to 
clarify the status of such structures as "business firms," 
"governmental” organizations, etc., which have in ordinary 
parlance been called "economic or political structures" 

(or "Institutions"). These structures are certainly con¬ 
crete structures In the sense of the term usea here. As 
much confusion results If one also refers to them as 
"economic or political structures," since these have been 
defined as analytic structures, the general solution to 
this problem that is used here involves a consideration of 
the primary orientation of a concrete structure. If the 
primary orientation of a given concrete structure is to 
the allocation of goods and services, it will be referred 
to here as a predominantly economic structure . The struc¬ 
ture of "role differentiation" as used here is also an 
analytic structure. A concrete structure such as a "social 
class," as that term is generally usee, is predominantly 
oriented to "role differentiation." But predominantly 
economic structures are not examples of economic structure 
but rather are concrete structures in which a particular 
type of analytic structure is most heavily emphasized . 

Obviously, in particular cases It may be extremely 
difficult, if not Impossible, to decide what analytically 
distinguished patterns are primarily emphasizea. In 
"business firms" as they are understood in the capitalistic 
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portions of the Industrialized West, the question Is a 
reasonably simple one, but it Is not so simple if one takes 
instead the firm of a "traditional” Chinese trader. In 
many, if not most, concrete structures no one set of ana¬ 
lytic patterns is easily discernible as receiving primary 
emphasis. In these cases the patterns of differing empha ¬ 
ses form one of the most important structural features of 
the phenomena concerned . The relatively great frequency 
of the mixed cases brings up one Interesting point about 
the relation between concrete and analytic structures and 
the concept of function used here. It has been pointed 
out above^ that a general one to one correspondence 
between structure and function Is rare, if not impossible. 
Nevertheless, depending on the classification of functions 
used, a much closer correspondence between structure and 
function is possible if the structures concerned are ana¬ 
lytic structures. It is for this reason that the primary 
orientation of a concrete structure to some particular 
function may result in some confusion with analytic struc¬ 
tures. Again, the attention given here to distinctions 
such as that between predominantly economic structures and 
economic structures may seem picayune, but from the point 
of view of scientific rigor this is not the case. The 
confusion of analytic and concrete structure Is, methodo¬ 
logically speaking, a major source, if not the sole source, 
of the fallacy of reification (or misplaced concreteness) 
in social science. This Is particularly clear in the case 
of the field of economics, which has concerned itself with 
a portion of social structure analytically separated 
(usually implicitly rather than explicitly) from other 
portions, subsequent to which this sphere has often been 
treated as if it had been concretely differentiated. The 
relevance of this confusion to the fallacy of reification 
In social science should come as no surprise. The fallacy 


67. See p. 65. 
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of reification is defined as treating as concrete an entity 
that is analytically derived or defined. Since the major 
concern of social science is with the description and 
analysis of social patterns, and since these may be differ¬ 
entiated concretely or analytically, the confusion of the 
two would obviously emerge as the major, if not the sole, 
source of the fallacy of misplaced concreteness in this 
field. Whether it be the sole such source or not, the fact 
remains that real difficulty often arises in this connec¬ 
tion. One may see this type of confusion in almost any so¬ 
cial science work that attempts simple "causal analysis." 

A combination of this difficulty and perhaps the most 
strikingly grand scale implicit assumption of a one-to-one 
correspondence between function and structure is funda¬ 
mental to the whole scientific Inadequacy and invalidity 
of the theory of economic determinism. 

A major caution in the use of concrete ana analytic 
structures follows from what has been said above. Changes 
in concrete structures may be spoken of as causing changes 
in other concrete structures. Thus, a change from rela¬ 
tively "nonindustrialized" predominantly economically ori¬ 
ented structures to "highly inaustrialized" ones may con¬ 
ceivably cause a change in the "family" system of a society 
from one type to another, just as the acceleration of one 
atom In a container may affect the movements of others. 

On the other hand, analytic structures cannot be causally 
related in that way. A change In mass does not cause a 
change In volume. Both result from some concrete change 
in the concrete unit of which they are aspects. Similarly, 
changes in economic aspects do not cause changes in politi¬ 
cal aspects of social phenomena. Rather, concrete changes 
In which the economic aspects are a major focus of atten¬ 
tion cause concrete changes in which political aspects are 
a major focus of attention. Patterns only analytically 
distinguished from the same concrete phenomenon cannot 
cause one another to do anything; both depend on the 
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maintenance or change of the concrete phenomenon of which 
they are aspects. These changes may, of course, leave one 
aspect constant while others are changea. Many of the 
arguments as to whether economic or political factors cause 
one another cease to be problems when one no longer at¬ 
tempts to use analytic distinctions as though they were 
concrete ones and vice versa. 

This limitation on the use of analytic structures for 
scientific analysis does not make them useless for such 
analysis. Analysis of the concrete structures, operation 


68. A more detailed discussion of the concepts of 
economic structure and political structure as defined here 
is found below in Chapters IX, X, and XI. The sense in 
which these are analytic structures may briefly be pointed 
out here. There is, empirically speaking, no concrete act 
in which an allocation of power and responsibility is in¬ 
volved that does not involve some allocation of goods and 
services, even if the latter is only sufficient in terms 
of food, etc., to keep the power and responsibility holders 
alive. Similarly, no allocation of goods and services can 
take place without some simultaneous allocation of power 
and responsibility. When, for example, Mr. X gives Mr. Y 
a hundred dollars for a watch, the economic aspect is a 
pattern of exchange of money for a commodity. The politi¬ 
cal aspect as a minimum in this case is such that neither 
Mr. X nor Mr. Y simply grabs the other's "good" and runs. 

In the case of an armed robbery the power aspect is, per¬ 
haps, the most striking one of the phenomenon, but simul¬ 
taneously with this exercise of power an allocation of 
goods takes place. 

Thus, one does not speak of the mass of a vase 
causing its volume and shape to fall to the floor and 
break; nor does one speak of the mass of a baseball caus¬ 
ing this vase to fall to the floor and break. One does, 
however, speak of the impact of the moving baseball caus¬ 
ing the vase to fall and break. In understanding such 
phenomena and making predictions about them, the concepts 
of mass, velocity, shape, volume, tensile strength, etc., 
of both the vase and the baseball are extremely useful. In 
fact, thus far no such theories can be constructed without 
them. The fact that one must be careful not to misuse 
isolated analytic distinctions in a causal sense does not 
destroy their usefulness for the development of empirical 
theories. The same is true of the use of analytic struc¬ 
tures or their counterparts in all scientific fields. 
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in terms of which causes other concrete structures to 
change, may well proceed most profitably in terms of the 
analytically distinguished aspects of both concrete struc¬ 
tures. Even were this not the case, however, analytic 
structures would still have far-reaching applications for 
the production of theories of predictive value. For 
example, although the economic aspects of a phenomenon do 
not cause the political ones to take a specific form, it 
may well be that a given form of economic structure is only 
compatible with one specific form of political structure 
(or some limited range of variation). If this is the case, 
discovery of the form of the economic structure makes 
possible prediction of the political structure. Moreover, 
under these circumstances a change that affects this eco¬ 
nomic structure in a given way will similarly affect the 
political structure in a discoverable way. Thus, to the 
extent that these analytically distinguished aspects can 
be shown to have particular patterns that cluster with a 
high degree of probability, they will have a definite 
predictive value. For example, if one can discover the 
analytic structural requisites of a highly Industrialized 
society, and if one knows the basis from which change takes 
place, one can ascertain what types of changes will have to 
take place in analytic structures for a given society to 
Industrialize. Similarly, in biology, since the mass of 
nonaquatic organisms Increases with the cube of their line¬ 
ar dimensions and the strength of the structures with the 
square of their linear dimensions, given the setting fac¬ 
tors, certain masses are incompatible with certain forms 
of structures. An Increase in those masses cannot take 
place without a change In the form of the structures. This 
does not mean that the change In mass causes the change In 
form or vice versa. Both changes take place simultaneously, 
if the result is viable, when certain concrete factors 
operate on the genetic mechanism. Failure to observe these 
cautions about the special uses of concrete and' analytic 
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structures may result in the fallacy of reification or 
begged questioning or both. Realization of the special 
qualities of this distinction makes it possible to avoid 
such difficulties and facilitates the selection of concepts 
specially suited to given problems. 

7 « Concepts of microscopic and macroscopic as applied 
to the concepts of function and structure 

These concepts are oriented to the relative level of 
generalization involved in analysis. These terms have 
appeared with increasing regularity in the recent writings 
of social scientists. Beyond vague references to smallness 
in the case of one and largeness in the case of the other, 
little In the way of explicit definition of them has ap¬ 
peared. These terms may be adapted to the concepts of 
function (e.g., microfunction and macrofunction) and struc¬ 
ture (e.g., microstructure and macrostructure). The latter 
has been their more common adaptation. It must be empha¬ 
sized that neither term has any absolute reference. These 
are strictly relative concepts. No structure is inherently 
microscopic or macroscopic. A given type of structure Is 
so identified only in terms of some explicit comparison 
with another. Thus, the more Inclusive one structure 
relative to another Is, the more macroscopic or less micro¬ 
scopic it is relative to that other . The "family” struc¬ 
ture of the United States is a microstructure relative to 
United States society as a whole. Vice versa. United 
States society as a whole is macrostructure relative to 
the "family" structure of the United States. That "family" 
structure is macrostructure relative to some other struc¬ 
tures, and, conversely, that society may be microstructure 
relative to other structures (e.g., the United Nations 
Organization). The application of the prefixes, micro and 
macro , la almply a shorthand device for Indicating compara¬ 
tive levels of generality. To be useful the statement of 
at least two factors (I.e., the one characterized by one 
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of these prefixes and the one relative to which it is so 
characterized) is always involved. * Furthermore, these two 
factors must presumably have a relationship that is rele¬ 
vant to the analysis being pursued. Use of these prefixes 
without bearing these qualifications in mind may obscure 
rather than elucidate problems. 

8. Concepts of Institutions 

These concepts along with the latent and manifest 
ones are the only general concepts so far discussed here 
that have a peculiar reference to human social phenomena. 
All the others have exact counterparts at least in such 
sciences as biology and often in physics and the like as 
well. The Institutions concepts as they are developed 
here focus attention on the normative content of action 
just as the latent and manifest concepts focus attention 
on certain cognitive aspects of action. These concepts, 
in other words, focus attention on a distinction that has 
so far been unimportant In all of the sciences save the 
social sciences. This distinction Is that between the 
phenomena as viewed by a scientific observer and the phe¬ 
nomena as viewed by a participant in the phenomena, i.e., 
the distinction between the point of view of the observer 
and the actor. This distinction may never be relevant in 
physics and chemistry and the like. It may, however, 
become relevant in some of the biological fields if instru¬ 
ments are developed to detect the point of view of the 
actor in "living” phenomena other than man, and If such a 
distinction In points of view can be shown to be meaningful 
for interpreting and understanding the actions of the 
members of these other species. 

For the present, at least in the field of human phe¬ 
nomena, it certainly may make a difference in action 
whether given consequences are intended and recognized. 

It also may make a difference whether patterns judged to 
be "good" or "bad" or otherwise evaluated by the actors in 
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a situation are conformed to or not. The concepts of 
Institutions as developed here focuses on the questions of 
evaluation, conformity, and reaction to conformity or 
nonconformity. The consideration of these questions In the 
past has produced some of the most important and useful 
analyses of human social structure. 

The most general form of these concepts oriented to 
normative patterns and the problem of conformity is the 
concept, institution . This concept Is a focal point of 
Interest for the entire volume. The term institution as 
used here will mean a particular type of normative pattern 
that affects human action In terms of a social system. It 
refers to those particular normative patterns ( 1 ) con¬ 
formity with which Is generally to be expected, and ( 2 ) 
failure to conform with which Is generally met with the 
moral Indignation of those individuals who are Involved in 
the same general social system and who are aware of the 
failure. This Is the sense of the term Institution em¬ 
ployed by Parsons some years ago . 69 This definition has 
In it elements of indeterminacy that will be discussed 
below, but It has been specifically chosen In preference 
to Parsons* later modification of the terra. A later 
modification by Parsons that appeared in print in 1948 
defined the concept as follows: 

To avoid misunderstanding It should be 
clearly stated what concept of Institutions and 
correspondingly of institutionalization Is being 
employed In this paper. A pattern governing ac¬ 
tion In a social system will be called "institu¬ 
tionalized” in so far as it defines the main modes 
of the legitimately expected behavior of the 
persons acting In the relevant social roles, and 


69. See his essay entitled "The Motivation of Econo- 
& Activities,” originally published in the Canadian 
>lit. Scl.. ~ --* 


of Eco. and Poj 


Vol. 6 , No. 2 , (May 19 ^ 0 ), 

^.187-205, and republished In his Essays . cited above. 
--»* sense of the term was also used by Parsons In unpub¬ 
lished lectures of that period and earlier. 


/ 
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in so far as conformity with these expectations 
is of strategic structural significance to the 
social system. An Institutional pattern is 
thus a culture pattern [see below] to which a 
certain structured complex of motivations and 
social sanctions has become attached. It is 
an ideal pattern, but since conformity is legiti¬ 
mately expected it is not a "utopian" pattern. 

An institution is a complex of such Institutional 
patterns which it is convenient to treat as a 
structural unit in the social system.7° 

Parsons* later definition has not been used because 
of the identlfication difficulty posed in the definition 
by such terms as "main," "relevant," and "strategic." On 
each of these scores classification of a given pattern as 
an Institution becomes a matter of individual judgment. 
These aspects of indeterminacy in the definition appear in 
addition to those in the earlier formulation. For the 
purposes of the present work it Is somewhat more convenient 
and perhaps more systematic to minimize the difficulty of 
identification of the referent of the general form of the 
concept, concentrate all the Indeterminacy Involved in the 
definition itself, and then get at the useful empirical 
distinctions sought by Parsons by means of subsidiary 
concepts. 

In the definition used here the elements of Indetermi¬ 
nacy lie in two quarters: (l) the degree to which con¬ 
formity Is "generally to be expected," and ( 2 ) the degree 
to which failure in conformity is "met with moral indigna¬ 
tion of those individuals who are involved in the system 
and who are aware of the failure." There Is, perhaps, a 
double Indeterminacy In the second respect In that dif¬ 
ferent kinds of moral Indignation may be involved as well 
as differences in degree. These sources of Indeterminacy 


TO. "The Position of Sociological Theory," Am. 
Sociol. Rev ., Vol. 13 , No. 2 (April 19 ^ 8 ), pp. 150-1 64 
(esp. p. 139 ); later reprinted in Essays , pp. 3-16. 
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will be used here to permit of a difference of degree rela¬ 
tive to the concept institution. This difference of degree 
corresponds to an important empirical distinction of the 
same order. A given normative pattern affecting human 
action in terms of a social system will be considered more 
or less well institutionalized to the degree to which con¬ 
formity with the pattern is generally to be expected and 
to the degree to which failure to conform with the pattern 
is met by the moral indignation of those individuals who 
are involved in the system and who are aware of the failure. 
For the purposes of this work differences in degree having 
to do with the first source of indeterminacy will be re¬ 
ferred to as differences in the conformity aspects of the 
institution or its institutionalization. Differences of 
degree relating to the second source of indeterminacy will 
be referred to as differences in the sanction aspects of 
the institution or its institutionalization.^ 1 

An example may be used to illustrate these types of 
differences of degree. In modern American society the 
normative pattern of not passing red traffic lights and 
that of not killing those who oppose one's views are both 
Institutions in the sense used here. There is a consider¬ 
able difference in the degree of their institutionalization 


71 . The conformity aspect and the sanctions aspect 
of Institutions must not trap the unsuspecting Into a con¬ 
fusion of statistically general patterns and Institutions 
or institutionalized patterns. All institutions are to 
some degree statistically general patterns in any given 
system, but not all statistically general patterns are in¬ 
stitutionalized. Some statistically general patterns are 
not normative ones (e.g., there are cognitive patterns, 
affective patterns, etc.), and some normative patterns are 
not Institutionalized or are very little institutionalized 
with regard to their conformity aspects, their sanction 
aspects, or some combination of the two. Despite the im¬ 
portance of having clearly in mind the distinction between 
general patterns and institutions, the veri- 
the existence of institutions will, of course, 
rC&jfcfl^vily upon the establishment of statistically de- 
ferifci&le' generalizations. 
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both with regard to the conformity aspects of institution¬ 
alization and its sanction aspects. It is, of course, 
readily granted that statistical evidence is not advanced 
here to prove this point, but sufficiently extreme examples 
have been chosen, perhaps, to eliminate reasonable doubt 
on this score. There is little question that a rather high 
degree of conformity with both patterns is to be expected, 
but there is also a considerable difference in the number 
of people who drive through red lights and those who 
literally murder their opponents in an argument. Cases of 
both violations do occur, but even the most cavalier per¬ 
son with regard to these patterns seems to expect a gener¬ 
ally high level of conformity with each. In relation to 
the conformity aspects of institutionalization, the traffic 
rule is less welJ institution]ized than the other. The 
same is true for the sanction aspect. The moral indigna¬ 
tion expressed relative to traffic violators of this sort 
is sometimes both extreme and violent, but in general it 
would probably be readily agreed that it is not of nearly 
so great a degree as that relative to wanton murder of the 
sort contemplated. It might, perhaps, be addea that a 
difference in the kind of sanction aspect may also be 
Involved. Distinction of this sort, however, would involve 
as a minimum a systematically developed taxonomy of "emo¬ 
tions," and no attempt to develop the point further is 
contemplated here. In the long run some development of 
this point will almost undoubtedly be of great significance 
In the study of social institutions. 

Two other terms will be used here relative to the 
term institution. One is the term crucial . This term has 
been added to get at an aspect of institutions included by 
Parsons in his later formulation of the definition. A 
given institution will be called a crucial institution if 
It Is a structural requisite of the system in which it 
appears. The other term will be used to get at a differ¬ 
ence in degree. It is the term strategic . A given 
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institution is more or less strategic to the extent that 
(1) it is the Institutionalized form of all or a portion 
of a structural requisite, and (2) the pattern concerned 
may (or may not) be altered without destroying the struc¬ 
tural requisite involved. The first of these two aspects 
of the strategic quality of an institution will be called 
Its substantive aspect , and the second will be called its 
critical aspect - Again, examples are in order. The 
normative pattern that employment in general, and occupa¬ 
tional achievement In particular, shoulo be juagea on "uni- 
versallstlc" rather than "particularistic" ^ grounds is 
a crucial institution for a "modern industrial" society^ 
insofar as it can be shown that without the institutionali¬ 
zation of this pattern to a high degree, both with regard 
to Its conformity ana sanction aspects, modern industrial 
society could not continue to operate. If one goes to the 
most general level of consideration of societies, the most 
generally defined institution affecting the allocation of 
goods and services is a crucial institution. There can be 
no society without some such normative pattern of alloca¬ 
tion of goods and services. It must, however, always be 
borne in mind that the question of the "cruciallty" of a 
given institution is never determinable without reference 
to the specific level of generalization of the analysis . 

The strategic aspect of institutions also hangs on 
the level of generalization under consideration . The 
normative patterns in modern United States society^ 


72. For definitions and discussion of these terms, 
see below pp. 2 48 - 255 * 

73 - For a brief discussion of its patterns of univer 
salism in relation to Industrialization, see M. J. Levy, 
Jr., Family Revolution , Chaps. VIII and X. 

7 k. The concept society is defined below in Chapter 
XII. The degree to which the United States as a legally 
defined nation conforms to this definition is, of course, 
not&established here. A sufficient degree is assumed for 
pu^pOfes of the example. 
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holding for the management of production on a business 
footing for profit are more or less strategic both substan¬ 
tively and critically. They are to a high degree substan¬ 
tively strategic in that they form a major portion of the 
crucial structures having to do with the allocation of 
goods and services in our society. They are also relative¬ 
ly highly strategic in the critical sense. To the degree 
that United States society is defined as a capitalistic 
society, alterations in the normative pattern of private 
ownership of the means of production in the direction of 
government ownership will alter but not eliminate the 
economic structural requisites of the society so defined. 
They are not crucial Institutions because some alterations 
are possible without eliminating the structural requisites 
concerned. If the level of generalization concerned Is 
changed to that of any industrial society, the degree to 
which these patterns are critically strategic falls marked¬ 
ly since, at least In theory, an Inaustrial society can be 
maintained in which the institutions concerning the 
allocation of goods and services are not of this private 
ownership sort. 

For further comparison the strategic quality of the 
private ownership institutions in United States society 
may be compared with that of brothers aiding one another 
financially when no prior obligation interferes, ttie 
latter Is also an institutional pattern, but it Is ap¬ 
parently far less strategic relative to the society both 
substantively and critically than the other. It covers 
only a very small portion of the patterns of economic 
allocation in the society, and alterations in it would 
have little or no effect on the level of generalization in 
mind In the private ownership example. It might be added 
that this normative pattern would appear to be considerably 
less well Institutionalized than the others both with 
regard to the conformity and sanction aspects involved. 

One additional qualification of the institution con- 
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cept may be presented here, i.e., the concept of tradition . 
A tradition for present purposes is defined as an institu¬ 
tion whose perpetuation Is institutionalized.^ An insti¬ 
tution will be considered more or less traditional or more 
or less traditionalized to the extent that its perpetuation 
is institutionalized without regard to changes in the 
functional implications of its operations, whether these 
be eufunctional or dysfunctional implications. In this 
sense monogamous marriage in the United States would seem 
to be much more highly traditional and traditionalized 
than the pattern of driving on the right-hand side of the 
road. A tradition in this sense has a double institution¬ 
alization: (1) the pattern concerned Is an institution, 
and (2) the perpetuation of the pattern is also an Institu¬ 
tion. The implications of this distinction are not 
difficult to illustrate. The Institutionalization of 
rational action' in a given sphere of action, for example, 
makes the existence of traditions, in the sense Intended 
here, in that sphere, precarious at best. To the extent 
that rational action Is institutionalized, the perpetuation 
of institutions making for nonrational results are vulner¬ 
able. The possibilities of nonrational Implications of 
tradition In this sense are too obvious to need examples 
here. 


75• The term "traditional" In quotation marks is used 
to refer to a particular stage of Chinese society In many 
examples used in this volume. Factors referred to as 
characterizing "traditional" China are structures or func¬ 
tions characteristic of that society at the height of the 
Ch'ing Dynasty. Many of these patterns and conditions 
both antedated and postdated that period, but all of them 
existed at that period too. The present definition of the 
term traditional does not significantly contradict the 
special use of the term in quotations since the examples 
used in "traditional" China are almost without exception 
traditional In the sense intended here as well as In that 
special historical sense. 

16 . For the definition and discussion of rational and 
nojipatlonal action, see below, pp. 240-248. 
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No doubt considerable further refinements and quali¬ 
fications of the concept of institutions will be necessary 
for the development of comparative social analysis. For 
the present no more will be attempted than the minimal 
conceptual scheme necessary for the rough first approxima¬ 
tion analysis envisaged by studies in terms of the concepts 
and theories developed in this volume. 

D. SUMMARY 

In what has gone before in this chapter there has 
been a brief introductory discussion of structural-func¬ 
tional analysis in general followed by a discussion of the 
specific form of that analysis (structural-functional req¬ 
uisite analysis) used In this volume. Subsequent to these 
observations the principal general concepts in terms of 
which materials will be treated have been outlined and 
defined. For the present at least, It seems likely that 
the main line of development in social science will Involve 
the use of the verbal forms of structural-functional method 
rather than the methods of mathematical analysis. It is 
to be hoped that the type of analysis attempted here may 
in the long run eventuate in models that can be mathe- 
matized. Until there are such models, however, one must 
follow the lines that are most relevant for empirical 
purposes and for the development of systematic theory. To 
this end an attempt Is made here to specify exactly what 
is meant by the categories of structural-functional analy¬ 
sis that will be used, and to differentiate them In such a 
way as to make them clear and precise and distinct from 
one another. In the past, terms such as function and 
structure have been used in many different ways and often 
in different ways by a single author In a single passage. 

In what has gone above some jargon has been added to the 
field. If It serves to avoid some of this confusion and 
aids in the construction of confirmable theories, the addi¬ 
tional jargon may be considered justified, ana if not, not._ 
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Prom here the development of the volume will proceed 
systematically. First, there will be the definition of 
the principal unit of reference of this study, i.e., so¬ 
ciety, and a discussion of why the various aspects of that 
definition have been chosen. Second, there will be a 
discussion of the implications of the presence of such a 
unit in its setting. That is to say, the functional req¬ 
uisites of any society so defined will be developed as far 
as possible by the author. The final phrase of the pre¬ 
ceding sentence must be stressed, for this sort of job is 
never finally and completely done, and one must always be 
well aware of the tentative character and difficulty of 
early attempts of this sort. Following this the general 
question of structural requisites both concrete and ana¬ 
lytic will be discussed, and certain general relationship 
structures will be taken up. The structural requisites of 
any society will then be formulated, again tentatively, 
and the basis for classification of each item concerned 
will be treated. 



CHAPTER 


III 1 

THE CONCEPT OF SOCIETY 

The most inclusive structural unit involved in this 
study is that which will be called a society . In this 
sense the concept society is the most general concept of a 
concrete structure with which the study is concerned. 
Correspondingly, analysis of phenomena present in any so¬ 
ciety will be the most general level of analysis of the 
study. The central importance and peculiar character of 
the concept society has been briefly alluded to above, 2 3 
and perhaps it is best to say no more on that score here. 

It is the general objective of this work to derive 
and define systematically those concepts of most general 
use in the comparative analysis of Institutions. Institu¬ 
tions in the sense Intended here- 5 are found as parts of a 
society or as the result of Intersocletal relationships. 
This requires at the outset, then, an analysis of the 
general structural elements common to all societies, i.e.. 
In the sense of the terms used here, the analysis of social 


1. This chapter and the following one draw heavily 
on work undertaken by a private seminar at Harvard Univer¬ 
sity In the summer of 1947- The members of the seminar 
were David P. Aberle, Albert K. Cohen, Arthur K. Davis, 
Marion J. Levy, Jr., and Francis X. Sutton. A report on 
the results of the seminar has been published as "The Func¬ 
tional Prerequisites of a Society," Ethics, Vol. LX, No. 2 
(Jan. 1950), pp. 100-111. This material Is sometimes in¬ 
corporated as originally written and sometimes with con¬ 
siderable changes in these two chapters. 

2. See pp. 22-24 . 

3. See above, pp. 101-109 • 
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structure on the most general level. This analysis is to 
be carried out in terms of the structural-functional req¬ 
uisite method, the concepts of which are for present 
purposes defined above. 

In any effort of this sort considerable care must be 
taken to make sure that the concepts employed have empiri¬ 
cal referents. Failure in this respect would result in a 
more or less a priori system of analysis, the results of 
which would be "not conceivably falsifiable" and hence not 
propositions of empirical science as that term is general¬ 
ly understood. Therefore, however general and abstract 
the level of analysis may be here, there is never any 
intentional abstraction from the empirical level altogether 

This brings up a second ana closely related point. 

The concept of society used here is defined on a general 
level, but it does have an empirical content. Furthermore, 
it is to be found and has its range of possible variation 
in a setting that is also empirical, though treated only 
in the most general terms, i.e., the limits set by the 
heredity of a given species and its nonspecies 1 environment 
It Is from the interrelationship of this abstractly but 
empirically defined unit and its setting that the function¬ 
al requisites of any society are derived. As has been 
pointed out above the functional requisites of any given 
unit consist exactly of the minimum Implications of the 
Interrelationship of the unit concerned and Its setting.^ 
The functional requisites of a society do not define a 
society or vice versa. This point is of some Importance 
because failure to recognize it Involves the methodological 
difficulties referred to above.® „ 

For use in the system of analysis attempted here the 


4. 

5 - 

6 . 


See Chapter II. 

See above, pp. 46-49- 
See pp. 4o-4l. 
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term society is defined as follows: a society is a system 
of action in operation that (1) involves a plurality of 
interacting individuals^ of a given species (or group of 
species) whose actions are primarily oriented to the system 
concerned and who are recruited at least in part by the 
sexual reproduction of members of the plurality involved, 

(2) is at least in theory self-sufficient for the actions 
of this plurality, and (3) is capable of existing longer 
than the life span of an individual of the type (or types) 
involved. 

It is Intended here to apply this concept in a human 
context, and therefore the "given species" involved is 
homo sapiens for present purposes. The specific designa¬ 
tion of a species or combination of them has, however, 
been left out of the definition because, although In other 
species the range of phenomena involved is certainly more 
limited than with regard to homo sapiens , and although it 
has been fashionable among some sociologists and anthro¬ 
pologists to assume a sharp line of demarcation between 
men and beast3 In this respect,^ to what extent phenomena 
falling within this definition are to be found among the 
"lower" animals (i.e., non-homo-sapiens) Is by no means 
precisely known. The possibility of a continuum of 
development In these respects, albeit with a major differ-^ 
ence of degree separating homo sapiens from any other 
species, has by no means been definitely ruled out of 
court. Nevertheless, what superficially at least seems to 


7* The fact that the system is one "involving a plu¬ 
rality of interacting individuals" Implies that it Is "in 
operation," but this phrase is included to emphasize the 
point. The importance of this point will emerge in the 
brief reference to the concept of culture below in this 
chapter and at other points throughout the work. 

8. At one time in the past a fashion set by quite 
another group held that it was the appearance of the "soul" 
at exactly the same line of demarcation that made,all the 
difference. 
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be a major difference in degree is advanced here as justi¬ 
fication, however arbitrary, for the present preoccupation 
with the homo sapiens variant of the concept. 

A given society as defined here "exists" in the same 
sense that a concrete empirical object such as a given 

Q 

biological organism or a stick or a stone "exists.It 
is true that in a sense a system of action qua system is 
always an abstraction 10 or, perhaps more correctly, an 
inference, from the concrete actions and interactions of 
concrete individuals or groups of individuals — that the 
system involved consists of the uniformities observable in 
these interrelations. But the same is true of a biological 
organism or a stick or a stone or any other empirical phe¬ 
nomenon. It is perfectly true that one cannot see, touch, 
taste, smell, or hear either directly or Indirectly a 
social norm such as the one which holds that one should 
not drive an automobile at forty miles an hour through a 
school zone. But one can observe such norms in operation . 
One can observe what people in fact do and what they 
refrain from doing, what they say and refrain from saying, 
and so forth, and uniformities in such action can be 
observed. Thus, while one can not observe the idea that 
it is bad to speed in school zones, one can observe uni¬ 
formities in the action of certain people in certain set¬ 
tings in this respect, or at least one can state uniformi¬ 
ties that seem to conform to their action and enable one 
to make predictions about it. For example, most of them 
do not travel at forty miles an hour in such zones, most 
of them say that to do so is bad, they or their representa¬ 
tives pass laws against it, arrest those who Infringe the 
laws, etc. This is not in essentials different from what 


9- The ontological problem is not of interest here. 
Whether the "existence" of empirical phenomena is "real" 
or "imaginary" is beside the point for present purposes. 

10. See above, pp. 58-59- 
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one observes In the case of a cell or a stick or a stone. 

In these cases, too, one observes certain uniformities in 
relationships. A given cell, for example. Is not Identical 
in its composition in all possible respects from one point 
in time to another, nor is it the idea "cell" that one 
observes. The same is true of a stick or a stone or, for 
that matter, of all other empirical phenomena. 

It is true that some differences do exist between the 
empirical character of social systems as discussed here 
and the other empirical phenomena mentioned. All are sub¬ 
ject to apprehension through some combination of touch, 
sight, taste, smell, and hearing, 11 but the specific com¬ 
binations differ. "Touch," for example, is not a sense 
ordinarily involved in observations of social phenomena 
whereas it is in the other cases mentioned. One can touch 
a given exemplification of a cell or a stick whereas one 


11 . Or are indirectly apprehended by the use of in¬ 
struments (e.g., electron microscope) in which the chain 
connecting the object observed and the observer can be 
clearly drawn, understood, and shown not to "distort" the 
phenomena or at least only to "distort" them in a definite¬ 
ly calculable fashion. In social science there are coun¬ 
terparts of such instruments. There are, for example, 
polling techniques of various sorts. The great difference 
between a polling technique and a microscope lies not in 
the basic pattern separating the observer from direct ap¬ 
prehension of the phenomena observed but rather in the 
fact that the chain relating the two is relatively simple 
and well established in the microscope case while it is 
not in the other. It is nevertheless interesting to bear 
in mind the fact that each new departure in instrumental 
techniques in the natural sciences carries with it a con¬ 
troversial period in which the reliability and character¬ 
istics of the instrument are explored. Many microscope 
techniques, particularly electron microscope techniques, 
are highly controversial today, and in some areas the uses 
of these instruments is much more in the nature of use to 
explore the instrument than to solve general problems. 
Furthermore, there is more than the instrument itself in¬ 
volved. The question of the preparation of material for 
observation raises serious questions in this field just as 
it does so patently in the case of a social science instru¬ 
ment such as polling. 
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cannot touch a given exemplification of a social system in 
operation, but the particular combination of observations 
involved in different empirical phenomena is subject to 
wide variation indeed, both of kind and degree. These are, 
however, differences on lower levels of generalization, 
not on the most general level involved. 

The attention devoted to the point above may seem 
excessive, but it is not excessive for important methodo¬ 
logical reasons. If social systems in operation have no 
such empirical status as that discussed here, all social 
analysis would have to be in terms of analytic structure 
as that term has been defined above. 12 All social science 
phenomena would fall in the category of such concepts as 
mass and volume. This is out of the question, however, 
for these concepts always involve concrete referents from 
which they are analytically abstracted and without such 
referents all social science discussion would have to be 
carried out in vacuo , empirically speaking; that is to say, 
social science would have to become either completely 
deductive after the fashion of mathematics or largely 
nonemplrical after the fashion of any metaphysics, theolo¬ 
gy, and ethics. 

With so much by way of Introduction It Is possible to 
turn to the concept of society Itself. In the first place, 
something must be said of the identity and continuity of a 
society. The Identity and continuity of a society always 
Involves a set of actors or Individuals, but it Is in the 
persistence of a system of action in operation In which 
these Individuals participate that the essence of the 
matter lies. The Individual actors can be and inevitably 
are continuously changing. The membership, i.e., the 
Individuals involved, is never constant by definition, for 
a statement about recruitment of new members is part of 
the definitions. Furthermore, empirical individuals being 


12 . See p. 89 . 
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mortal as they are, some Individuals, given time, are bound 
to pass out of the picture by death 15 if by no other means. 
Thus, a society may survive and see a complete change of 
personnel although, of course, it cannot survive any and 
all possible changes. For example, the elimination of all 
individuals with college training In the United States at 
any one time would certainly result In radical changes in 
that society, if Indeed It permitted any society whatever 
to survive, because of the extreme Importance of profession¬ 
ally trained personnel for the operation of a "modern 
industrial” society. Chinese society has shown a remarka¬ 
ble flexibility with regard to certain types of personnel 
changes and a lack of it with regard to other types and 
nonetheless has, until recently at least, apparently been 
able to maintain many, If not most, of Its basic structural 
patterns through some exceedingly thorough periods of 
foreign conquest. 

There is another side to this question, however. A 
society may, and does characteristically, survive 3 ome 
changes in the personnel Involved. It may, on the other 
hand, fall to survive in the face of an unchanged personnel 
or perhaps more accurately may fall to persist although 
personnel changes play no significant role in the failure. 
For example, a change in religious orientations, say the 
appearance of a charismatic leader such as Buddha or Jesus 
(or Hitler or Stalin for that matter), may change the type 
of society quite thoroughly. In fact, it might conceivably 
make any society at all impossible. Suppose, for example, 
a religious sect radically banning sexual relations should 
capture the Imagination of the overwhelming majority of 
Japanese. If it persisted for a few decades, that society 
would disappear altogether. 


13• They pass out as empirical Individuals, but this 
may not end their social significance. The importance of 
ancestors in "traditional” China is a case In point. 
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As will be shown later on, some changes in membership 
are of great importance for the existence and character of 
any given society, but by no means all changes are so 
relevant. On the other hand, the persistence, nonperslst- 
.-ence, or degree of change of the system of action in 
operation is always the essence of the matter. If the 
system of action remains the same, the society remains the 
same. If the system of action disappears altogether, no 
society exists. If the system of action changes, all sorts 
of possibilities are open. Depending on the level of 
definition of the society in question the changes may or 
may not be of a type or magnitude to change the society 
but not to prevent the continuation of some society. On 
the other hand, the changes may make that society's con¬ 
tinuation impossible, and the remnants of Its membership 
may be incorporated In other societies, and so forth. 
History furnishes one with an enormous list of different 
possibilities In this respect, and If most of man's activi¬ 
ties had not in fact gone unrecorded, the list could, no 
doubt, be expanded even more enormously. There are ap¬ 
parently cases of societies that have vanished leaving 
only artifacts to mark their passing — their members gone 
one knows not where. There are societies which can trace 
a pedigree of persistence and change through two thousand 
years and more. There are also societies scattered to the 
wind by a thousand circumstances, but with the track of 
their remnants, both their patterns and their people, still 
traceable. 

A society as here defined does not exist of necessity, 
nor Is it impervious to change, but its major Indicator is 
the system of jac.tJ.oo Involved. And in this connection 
another point emerges. A society exists In a setting that 
may be described most generally as the limits set by human 
heredity and nonhuman environment, recognizing the elements 
of Indeterminacy involved In such a setting. 14 The per¬ 


il*. See above, pp. 12-17- 
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slstence of a society may be judged by the distinctness 
maintained by human action within those limits. A society 
does not exist, obviously, if there are no people to be 
involved in a system of action. In this case the factor 
of human heredity drops out, and the situation consists 
only of the nonhuman environment. On the other hand, if 
humans exist, but their actions are completely explicable 
in terms of human heredity and nonhuman environment, then 
no society exists either; or perhaps it would be better to 
say that the concept would be of no significance since it 
would contribute nothing to the understanding of human 
action. If there are systems of action in operation, how¬ 
ever, that are not explicable solely in terms of human 
heredity and nonhuman environment, then a society or a 
part of one lias an empirical referent (i.e., "exists") and 
will be relevant in the analysis of that action. Like the 
concept of a living organism in biology, the persistence 
of the unit here called society inheres in the fact that 
it maintains the integrity of the unit, i.e., that the 
most general aspects of the unit as defined remain un¬ 
changed . 

The importance of the distinction between the unit 
and its setting has other interesting implications. A 
given society has, if one will, its ultimate limits oi 
variation set by the factors of human heredity and nonhuman 
environment as discussed above, but many, if not most, 
societies in world history have had interrelationships 
with other societies that have limited still further the 
possible range of variation of any one of the societies 
concerned. Thus, the viability or persistence of any 
conceivable society is limited by the factors of human 
heredity and nonhuman environment, that is to say, the 
most general possible setting or situation or limiting 
factors for any human society. Any particular society may 
and commonly does Include some aspects of the human en¬ 
vironment as a part of the conditions or setting or situa¬ 
tion of the society. This leads once again to the question 
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of the level of generalization on which the unit is defined 
On the most general level, i.e., any society , the setting 
is that of human heredity and nonhuman environment. On 
lower levels of generalization those elements are never 
absent from the setting, but human environmental elements 
may and commonly do assume a larger and larger role. The 
"almost completely isolated" society is less and less 
possible in the present world, and even in the past it has 
probably been more a source of fascination for myth makers 
than it has been an actual phenomenon. 

It has been noted above that it is not possible to 

determine the functional requisites of a unit from the 

unit alone but only from the combination of the unit and 
1 *> 

its setting. Implicit in this argument is, oi‘ course, 
the proposition that the viability or persistence of the 
unit is not determinable from the particular definition of 
the particular unit concerned. It too can only be deter¬ 
mined by studying the relation between the unit and its 
setting. Again, an extreme case will be useful for pur¬ 
poses of example. Given the definition of society as used 
here, the possibility of such a unit's existence would be 
obviated if the nonhuman environment were to be such as to 
prevent sexual reproduction by the membership of the unit. 
Suppose, for example, an amount of radiation that would 
sterilize but not kill humans persisted in the area in¬ 
habited by the members of a society. Such a setting would 
make the persistence of the unit as defined here an impos¬ 
sibility. 

This point is of Importance in the analysis of socie¬ 
ties. In such analysis some setting is either explicit or 
implicit. In making such elements of the analysis as the 
setting and the unit explicit. It Is important to limit 
the, level of generalization of definition to that practl- 


15- The same may be said of the structural requisites. 
See above, pp. 4o-4i . 
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cable for discovery of the knowledge sought. Failure to 
do so will make the analysis so abstract as to.be devoid 
of the content sought, or so detailed as to be impossible 
to handle. Suppose one takes as an example of this type 
of problem two societies: one has had its membership wiped 
out by some sudden catastrophe (unpredictable by the mem¬ 
bership) such as an earthquake; the other has been assimil¬ 
ated by the members of some other group with which it has 
had little or no previous contact. For many, if not most, 
purposes of analysis of these two societies they can be 
better studied by so defining the units and the settings 
that the type of destruction posited does not represent a 
failure to maintain the functional requisites of the so¬ 
cieties, but rather represents a change in the limits of 
variation of the societies, in the first case, a change in 
the nonhuman environmental features, and in the second 
case, a change in certain of the human environmental 
features. 

There is a flexibility involved in social analysis on 
this score because the choice of units is In essence 
arbitrary as long as the units are precisely defined, have 
empirical referents, and the referents alleged are the 
actual ones. It would probably not prove useful for any 
social analysis to define a unit so that one of the func¬ 
tional requisites of the unit in its setting would be the 
provisions necessary to offset any possible "natural" 
catastrophe (i.e., catastrophic change in the limits set 
by human heredity and nonhuman environment), and in fact, 
given the present limits of human technology. It can be 
shown that no unit so defined could in fact have an empiri¬ 
cal referent. The second case mentioned above Is another 
matter, however. Depending on whether one was primarily 
interested in studying that society as a unit prior to 
assimilation or as a unit in process of change, different 
approaches might be In order. Little light is likely to 
be thrown on social phenomena by a study of why, for 
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example, Trobriand society might easily be wiped out by 
the United States. On the other hand, a study of the 
mutual structural vulnerability of the United States arid 
Russia would certainly be of great interest today. This 
whole question Is, however, a matter of degree about which 
no hard and fast rules may be laid down for fear that, by 
restricting the choice of problems, serious damage be done 
to the field of scientific inquiry. It Is sufficient to 
point out the various factors Involved so that students 
will be aware of the possible range of choice and its 
implications. 

Four points in the definition of society may now be 
singled out for separate treatment, following which some 
further general implications of the unit as a whole in a 
system of analysis such as this one will be discussed. 

^ These four points have to do with: (1) the meaning of the 
| Involvement of a plurality of Interacting Individuals in a 
i system of action, (2) the question of the recruitment, at 
jleast partially, of the members by sexual reproduction of 
i previous or current members, (3) the theoretical (at least) 
self-sufficiency of the system of action, and (4) the 
question of duration of the system longer than the life 
span of any single individual member. 

(1) The membership of the system . The plurality of 
Interacting Individuals who are involved in a system of 
action of the type defined here, by virtue of the fact that 
their action is primarily oriented to the system concerned, 
will be called the members of a society. It is important 
to keep In mind that the system of action in operation is 
the society as the term is used here. A society In this 
sense is pot a group. The members of a society may and 
commonly do vary in the degree to which they orient their 
actions to the particular system of action concerned. They 
may, and certainly today commonly do, either directly or 
indirectly, orient their actions to more than one such sys¬ 
tem of action. For present purposes, however, any given 
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individual will be considered a member of that society in 
terms of which his action is primarily oriented. The pos¬ 
sibility of some individual achieving an exact balance in 
these respects is perhaps conceivable, but the probability 
of such a case is surely small. By primarily oriented is 
meant that the action of the Individual proceeds more in 
terms of the structures in general, but of the highly 
strategic and crucial institutions in particular, of one 
such system than of any other. 

Membership in a society is therefore a matter of de¬ 
gree. To the extent that a society member accepts and 
orients his action without conflicts to the structures In 
general, but particularly to the strategic and crucial 
institutions, he is a more or less well Integrated member 
of that society as that term shall be used here. This is 
an area in which differences of degree cannot be avoided 
if the concepts used are to have empirical referents. One 
may orient one's actions more or less to different social 
systems. One may, however, also orient In different ways. 
Acceptance of the structures and action in conformity with 
them is one possibility, and, of course, there are at least 
differing degrees of acceptance and probably different 
kinds as well. One may also reject the structures and 
deviate from them, and again there are differing degrees 
and kinds involved. Both types of action may, however, be 
oriented to the same system. ^ 

In the above respect another line of variation Is also 
of importance. This is one of social study's oldest and 
most useful distinctions — one which can no doubt trace 
an authentic pedigree indefinitely far back into time. It 
is the distinction between ideal and actual structures. 

Many ideal structures of a given society may be of a sort 
with which general conformity is not even expected, that 
is to say, they are not institutionalized. These are uto ¬ 
pian structures, l.e., the particular set of ideal struc¬ 
tures which are not institutionalized though generally held 
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to be desirable In the highest degree. 1 ^ But of those 
which are institutionalized, few, if any, receive complete 
conformity. The discrepancy between the institutionalized 
ideal structures and their observed performance (i.e., the 
actual structures) is by no means any simple indication of 
lack of orientation to the Institutionalized ideal struc¬ 
tures. The discrepancy between the ideal and actual struc¬ 
tures may even be great, and yet the orientation to the 
ideal structures may be far-reaching. It is extremely 
doubtful that the.average murderer, for example, is com¬ 
pletely neutral or nonoriented to the structures of his 
society that cover the taking of human life. He may be 
oriented to a different set of structures or even those of 
another society, but ordinarily he is probably strongly ori¬ 
ented to the very structures he violates. So far-reaching 
is this as a phenomenon that persons violating such struc¬ 
tures as this one (e.g., theft, lying, etc.) with no par¬ 
ticular apparent orientation to the structures, no "moral" 
attitudes toward them, are sometimes classified as psycho- 


16 . Many utopian structures have a peculiar role in 
social systems. In some cases, although the structure it¬ 
self is not institutionalized, the structure of holding 
such utopian structures to be "good" is institutionalized. 
For example, the "love thy neighbor as thyself" structure 
is a utopian structure in the United States. Conformity 
and sanctions aspects are both extremely low if not nonex¬ 
istent. But the structure of believing that utopian struc¬ 
ture to be good is probably highly Institutionalized. Such 
structures play a larger role in social structure than a 
mere basis for satire on the hypocrisy of man. It may well 
be that, without the institutionalization of such structures 
as unobtainable ideals, the institutionalization of many 
less extreme structures could not. be maintained. The ex¬ 
ample cit^d may be quite Important in setting a framework 
for the actual institutionalization of many structures con¬ 
cerned with the legitimate or illegitimate use of force. 
Again, the all or none structure of "never tell a lie" is 
utopian, but the indoctrination of generation after genera¬ 
tion of children with the story of Washington and the cherry 
tree may be a vital factor in explaining why the level of 
lying is not even greater than is actually the case. 
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pathlc personalities and are considered by many psychia¬ 
trists to be in a more or less hopeless category from the 
therapeutic point of view. 

On the other hand, discrepancies between institution¬ 
alized ideal and actual structures may indicate relatively 
strong orientation to a different set of structures than 
that predominant in the society concerned. Toward the 
latter set there may be only such orientation as that 
necessary to cope with the general community's reaction to 
the different structures. This sort of situation often 
exists in, say, family structures among first generation 
immigrants to a new society who may have become more or 
less well-integrated members of their new society in other 
respects but not in this one. In the political aspect of 
action something of the same thing may be said of the 
faithful members of the communist and nazi systems of 
faith in the United States. In certain ways, at least, 
the discrepancies between their actual actions and the 
ideal actions generally held in the United States in these 
respects, is the result of, or indicates a genuine differ¬ 
ence in, orientation. Their orientation to the more 
generally accepted structures may well be confined to the 
minimum necessary for their own personal continued opera¬ 
tion . 1 ^ 

In the sense of membership used here an individual is 
ordinarily a member of only one society at a time. He may, 
however, be involved in more than one at any particular 
time. That is to say his actions may be oriented to more 
than one such system at any given time. This is peculiarly 
obvious today when most of the world's people are being 
more and more Impressed by the interrelationship aspects 
of different societies rather than by their isolation. 


17. In this particular case orientation is important¬ 
ly channeled toward using the general structures for protec¬ 
tion against attack because of their own deviant action. 
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although In this case their orientation to other societies 
Is often through their orientation to one particular so¬ 
ciety. There are many other examples of this sort of thing, 
however. To the degree that China and the United States 
are different societies, Chinese of the more "traditional" 
type who reside In the United States are Involved In both 
societies. The same is true of Americans resident In 
China. The Involvement may be kept as slight as possi¬ 
ble, 1 ** but it exists nonetheless. 

A note of caution on the examples used Is necessary 
here. Although "nations" have been used for sake of con¬ 
venience here to Illustrate societies, the legal concept 
of the nation is by no means coterminous with the defini¬ 
tion of a society. Citizenship In the legal sense is not, 
therefore, the test of membership In a society. In the 
absence of a taxonomy of world societies, some "national" 
references are made for the sake of rough examples. It 
must be kept In mind, however, that the "national" refer¬ 
ences used bear only a rough correspondence to societies 
as defined here. 

There is another point which must be made In connec¬ 
tion with membership In a society. An individual from a 
given society x may In fact reside among the members of a 
quite different society y. He may do so over long periods 
and may conform to a high degree Indeed to the structures 
of society y. To the degree that such conformity remains 
an expedient from his point of view and an expedient en¬ 
tered Into In order to orient his actions In terms of socie¬ 
ty x, the Individual remains In the terminology of this 
study a member of society x, or, if one will, a genuine 
member of society x and an expedient member of society y. 

To the degree, whether realized or not, that this conformity 

18 . Witness the Westerners who as far as possible 
maintained Western ways though long resident in C hina , and 
Chinese In the West who maintained Chinese structures. 
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ceases to be such an expedient, a shift takes place in his 
membership. The operational determination of such a case 
in any statistically acceptable sense may be extremely 
difficult; the general concept intended here, however, 
should be reasonably clear. 

(2) The sexual recruitment of the system . The phrase 
of the definition of society that stipulates that its mem¬ 
bers be recruited at least in part by their own sexual 
reproduction is included in order to rule out certain em¬ 
pirical referents that might be possible in its absence. 

The members of the system, being mortal, must be replaced 
if the system is to continue its operation. The above 
phrase excludes all systems of action whose memberships * 
are, or might conceivably be, recruited solely by methods 
other than sexual reproduction. Such organizations as 
monasteries, clubs, cliques, crowds, and many others are 
thereby excluded. When the discussion turns to the func¬ 
tional and structural requisites of any society, this 
phrase in the definition in conjunction with the limits of 
the setting of the unit and other aspects of the definition 
has rather far-reaching consequences. For example, such a 
system obviously must involve members of both sexes whereas 
in the absence of such a phrase this inclusion would be by 
no means obvious or necessary. Such a system, for reasons 
to be discussed later, apparently must provide for some 
system of regulation of heterosexual contacts and also for 
some system of effectively integrating the new members 


19> The definition of membership in a society has 
been given above. Membership in any system of action is 
defined as consisting of those Individuals whose actions 
are primarily oriented to the structures involved in the 
system of action concerned in the respects specifically 
relevant to it. An individual may, of course, be a member 
in this sense of more then one system of action in a given 
sphere, if the systems of actions Involved are not mutual¬ 
ly lnconipatible, or of different systems in different 
spheres of action. 
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recruited by sexual reproduction. Quite different factors 
would be involved if the recruitment of new members as 
mature adults were a possibility by definition. 

This phrase of the definition does not seem to exclude 

from the category of societies such systems of action as 

20 

the Buddhist or Catholic churches. These systems cer¬ 
tainly do recruit their members at least in part by the 
sexual reproduction of current members, but it is not a 
matter of necessity that this be so, in theory at least. 

On the other hand, it can be shown that this is a matter of 
necessity, given other parts of the definition and the 
setting of the unit for some, if not all, of the systems of 
action that meet the criteria of a society. 

The phrase does not exclude from the category systems 
of action which recruit a portion of their membership by 
means other than sexual reproduction; for example, by means 
of immigration or conquest as those terms are generally 
understood. There have no doubt been many systems of ac¬ 
tion conforming to the definition here which in fact have 
recruited large numbers of members by methods other than 
sexual reproduction. Some of these systems would be ex¬ 
cluded on other grounds, but they are not excluded solely 
on this one. 

On the other hand, the phrase does exclude virtually 
all systems of action that are completely exogamous. Sys¬ 
tems of this sort, e.g., many family and village systems, 
are generally parts of a society that covers in major part 
a sufficient group of such units so that marriages can be 
endogaroous among the members of society, though not all of 
them need to be of that character. Insofar as it is pos¬ 
sible to maintain that, although marriage is exogamous, the 
persons brought in become members before sexual reproduc¬ 
tion takes place, many, if not all, such exogamous units 


20 . They are, however, excluded by other aspects of 
the definition. 
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will be found to be excluded from the definition by virtue 

21 

of other aspects of it. 

In sura, there are two implications of this phrase of 
the definition of society. In the first place, it must 
have a bisexual membership if it is a human society. In 
the second place, recruitment must result at least in part 
from the heterosexual activities of this membership. The 
effect of the phrase is mainly exclusive. It excludes 
several categories of systems as a minimum. It excludes 
the following types: (l) systems with membership of a 
single sex; (2) systems with membership of a bisexual 
character but forbidding heterosexual contacts by the mem¬ 
bers; (3) systems with a bisexual membership among whom 
heterosexual contacts are permitted, but which are not 
necessarily recruited in part by such contacts. There are 
many examples of all three types of systems, and some of 
them are extremely inclusive and far-reaching in character. 
They are not, however, of the generality of the systems 
here conceived as societies. 

(3) The theoretical self-sufficiency of the system . 
The theoretical self-sufficiency of the system Is perhaps 
its most difficult aspect. There is a sense In which most 
of the other aspects of the definition are only specific 
clarifications of this one. The fullest implications of 
this aspect of the definition and the setting of the unit 
are developed insofar as possible in the sections devoted 
to functional and structural requisites of any society. 

In this section only clarification of It as an aspect of 


21. e.g., that the system of action be in theory 
self-sufficient for the actions of the members. See below 
for the discussion of this criterion, pp. 129 - 134 . 

22. Insofar as certain other species of animals have 
units otherwise conforming to the definition, the implica¬ 
tions may be more complex than this — for example, in the 
case of certain insect populations. 
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the definition will be attempted. 

A system of action In operation Is In theory self-suf¬ 
ficient only if it is In theory capable of furnishing 
structures covering all of the functional requisites of 
the system. There are two Immediate general implications 
of this definition: In the first place, the determination 
of self-sufficiency of a system depends upon the relation 
of the unit to the setting Involved; In the second place, 
the degree to which self-sufficiency Is approached and 
what is Involved In the self-sufficiency vary with the 
definition of the unit under consideration and the level 
of generality of the definition. 

The first of these Implications should be obvious 
enough from the definition of self-sufficiency and what has 
been said about functional requisites. The kind of circu¬ 
lar argument discussed above 25 is not involved in this 
procedure. The functional requisites of the system are not 
used to define the system and are not derived on the basis 
of an implicit definition of the system. Included in the 
definition is only the differentia specifics that this 
particular system must, without, in theory, dependence on 
other systems, be capable of providing structures to cover 
its functional requisites. It is true, of course, that 
the functional requisites of all existing systems are 
somehow being fulfilled (though not indefinitely into the 
future), but it is not by any means true that all these 
requisites are met by the system concerned. For example, 
it is a functional requisite for the existence of some such 
organization as, say, the "Junior Matrons' Service League 
of Galveston" that some structures exist in teres of which 
the members get sufficient food to stay alive and remain 
members, but that system itself does not furnish those 
structures. They are furnished by the society (or some , 
portion of it) of which that club is itself a substructure. 


23. See above, pp. 40-U2. 
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Thus, the functional requisites of a society are not part 
of the definition of a society, but the provision of struc¬ 
tures to meet the functional requisites of a society is a 
part of the definition. 

The second implication of the point about self-suf¬ 
ficiency is, perhaps, less obvious. The system of action 
which is a society is by definition self-sufficient in the 
sense outlined above. In considering any particular em¬ 
pirical system, however, the degree to which self-suf¬ 
ficiency is approached will depend upon the unit chosen, 
i.e., upon its specific definition. Thus, a family system 
of the United States is not as self-sufficient as the 
system of action of United States society as a whole. 
Certain spheres of action, vital for the survival of the 
membership of United States society, are specifically cut 
off from the family system. For example, the overwhelming 
proportion of the production of goods and services in that 
society is not carried out in family terms, and without 
that production the family members themselves could not 
survive. 

Further possibilities of variation in these respects 
become obvious if one contrasts the family system of "tra¬ 
ditional" China with that of the United States. The family 
system of "traditional" China approaches self-sufficiency 
to a far higher degree than is the case with the family 
system in the United States. A far larger proportion of 
the allocation of goods and services (both their production 
and consumption) and of power and responsibility are car¬ 
ried out in family terms (i.e., are family oriented) in the 
Chinese case than in the other case. In the Chinese case 
the whole society is family oriented to a rather extraordi¬ 
nary degree whereas in the United States case the sphere 
of family oriented actions is restricted to an extraordi¬ 
nary degree. This does not mean, of course, that the type 
of family system in China is more important for Chinese 
society than that of the United States is for its society. 
Both are highly, strategic, if not crucial, institutions in 
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their respective societies, but their differing roles in 
their respective societies does go along with a different 
degree of self-sufficiency. 

There is another type of example of the difference 
made by choice of a unit. If one chooses for purposes of 
example two such different units as a thoroughly isolated, 
"primitive," nonliterate society and a modern industrial 
society, on the most general level of consideration, they 
must both, if they are to conform to the definition of a 
society, be self-sufficient with regard to the functional 
requisites of any society. But if one then proceeds to 
less general levels of analysis to fill in the range of 
possible variation in the structures of the two societies, 
one finds that the range is quite different indeed. The 
industrial society must, for example, stress "universal- 

p ]i 

istic" criteria for employment and "functionally specific" 
relations. The primitive society need not and commonly 
does not do so. Furthermore, if one compares any modern 
industrial society with its form present in the United 
States, one sees readily that the range of variation of 
structural possibilities in the latter is a restricted 
range within the range of possibilities of the former. 

Something further must be said of the use of the self- 
sufficiency phrase. Here the subphrase "In theory" Is 
important. The self-sufficiency phrase refers to self-suf¬ 
ficiency as a social system in operation and not to other 
types of self-sufficiency. The fact that the United States 
Is not self-sufficient with regard to raw materials does 
not mean that it is not self-sufficient as a society. The 
degree of mutual Interdependence of two countries engaged 
in international trade does not preclude either of them 
classification as a society. The consideration that 
'Is significant here is whether or not the social system 


24. See below. Chapter VI, for the definition of 
these terms. 
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includes structures necessary to obtain the goods required 
for its various purposes. One type of such structures is 
that in terms of which international trade is carried out. 

On the other hand, another is the type that covers, say, 
mining within the territory occupied by the members of a 
society. If the social system of the United States were 
unable to provide structures which permitted mining In the 
United States, or, if it were unable to provide structures 
which permitted the acquisition, either by peaceful trade 
or force, of necessary raw materials outside the United 
States, then, given the United States otherwise as it 
exists today, it would not be a society In the sense of 
the term used here. 

On. the other hand, the phrase "In theory" is intro¬ 
duced to Indicate that the actual exercise of all the struc¬ 
tures necessary for self-sufficiency is not the deciding 
factor for self-sufficiency either. If one assumes Occu¬ 
pied Japan to be a society in other respects, one may say 
that Japanese society is not In fact actually providing 
for many of the crucial Institutions concerned with the 
allocation of power and responsibility In the society. In 
Important respects the occupation authorities, i.e., for 
present practical purposes the United States forces, fur¬ 
nish these structures. These are structures which will be 
shown later to be requisites in some form or other for any 
society. Does this make Japan under occupation a subcate¬ 
gory of United States society? To the degree that Japan 
Is In other respects a society, and to the degree that the 
Japanese system can provide such structures, structures 
that are, as it were, held In abeyance by the occupation, 
such a conclusion does not follow. On the other hand, 
should the occupation continue so long or in such a way as 
to render the Japanese system no longer capable of meeting 
the functional requisites Involved, then, in terms of the 
definition used here, Japan would have ceased, at least 
temporarily, to be a distinct society. 
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Cases In which considerations of this sort are germane 
are not difficult to find. There is some real question, 
for example, as to whether or not the various Indian groups 
In the United States are distinct societies any longer. 

Has the Indian Service of the United States so replaced or 
taken over indigenous structures that the groups could no 
longer persist In the absence of the Indian Service? 2 ^ 

The answer to this question has Important Implications for 
comparative statements about, say, the Navaho, from one 
period to another. If the answer to the question is "yes," 
then the Indian groups concerned are no longer distinct 
societies but are parts, however peripheral, of United 
States society regardless of the fact that many structural 
dissimilarities may exist between the Indian part of the 
system and other parts. 

The exact determination of these matters, given the 
present instruments of social science, may be extremely 
difficult and complex and in some cases impossible. This 
state of the arts, however, is no reason for ignoring the 
matters. The more clearly such problems are stated, the 
greater is the likelihood that someone will devise more 
precise techniques for their determination. Furthermore, 
the difficulties that face the student in this realm do not 
alter the fact that such considerations lie at the heart 
of many problems of analysis. It is better from the point 
of view of future development in the field to be left with 
"more or less" statements about clearly defined problems 
than to ignore them altogether or leave their consideration 
implicit. 

(4) The duration of the system . The duration phrase 
in the definition has been included to focus attention on 
systems that must be able to replace their membership and 


25 . This is not to be construed in any sense, posi¬ 
tive or negative, as a criticism of either the ends or 
means of the Indian Service. 
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systems that in fact do so. It eliminates many highly 
transitory systems which, however Interesting they may be 
for other purposes, would make work of the type attempted 
here unnecessarily difficult. Another consideration is 
also Involved in the use of this phrase. Some temporal 
span is implicit in all systems of the type discussed here. 
The minimal span chosen here has been used because in con¬ 
junction with other parts of the definition it tends to 
focus attention on units of the type frequently involved 
in past uses of the term society. Some conformity with 
ordinary usage Is thereby preserved. 

In this connection another consideration, which per¬ 
haps should have been mentioned above, emerges. The 
variations of factors Involved in the self-sufficiency of 
a system have been discussed above. One addition may be 
made to them here. The self-sufficiency of a system may 
imply quite different things, even though the setting of 
the system remains unchanged, if the duration element of 
the system is markedly different. For example, the time 
span used here requires that some effective socialization 
process exist for the young of the members. This would 
not necessarily be the case if the span were only a year. 
This aspect of systems is well understood on a very practi¬ 
cal level. Every executive understands that the problems 
Involved in setting up a "temporary" committee are very 
different from those Involved in setting up a "permanent" 
committee. Certain factors are peculiarly subject to 
variation in these respects. Notable among them are the 
recruitment and indoctrination of personnel. 

Attention must also be given to the fact that the 
society is "capable of" this duration. Here one has refer¬ 
ence of necessity to the relation of the unit to its set¬ 
ting. The fact that a volcanic eruption kills off all the 
members of some Pacific Ocean society does not mean that 
in the last ten years of its existence it was not a society. 
The change of limits is relevant here. Similarly, a system 
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that may well be a society In one setting may not be In 

another. For example, from the point of view of the actors 

in one society another society may be part of the setting 
26 

of their society. There have, no doubt, been many cases 
of social systems capable of indefinite continuation as 
societies if left alone that were incapable of doing so in 
the face of aggressive or belligerent neighbors. 

A society as defined here is in a sense an ideal type. 
A given concrete social system is a society insofar as it 
in fact conforms to the general model set up. A given so¬ 
cial system may more or less approximate such conformity, 
and often it will be extremely difficult to determine the 
degree of approximation to classification as a society of 
a given social system. At the present stage of development 
of social science it may be better in some cases to make a 
more or less arbitrary decision in this respect and proceed 
with the analysis. If Implications of the decision contra¬ 
dict the facts which later come to light, then the decision 
must be altered. If contradictions do not appear, the 
decision will either have been a valid one or at least one 

27 

more or less compatible to the type of analysis attempted. ' 
Difficulties in this respect increase, of course, as 


26 . This may be true from the point of view of an ob¬ 
server too. 

27 . The concern general in this essay for the defini¬ 
tion of terms and the like must not be construed as indica¬ 
tive of a desire to make no move "till all is known and 
then no move be needed." In social science as well as in 
other spheres it often serves one's purpose well to "sin 
bravely." The concern here is that one always be well 
aware that, however pleasant or useful it may be, "sin Is 
sin." Without such "sinning" no scientific work would be 

"done, since it could not be begun until all was already 
known. The advantage of "sinning bravely" lies in its 
self-conscious aspect. Because of this, when trouble is 
encountered;;in analysis, attention is almost immediately 
drawn to th» area of "self-conscious sin" as a possible 
source of the difficulty. This is, of course, one of the 
advantages of making one's concepts explicit. 
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one turns attention to the modern world. Particularly with 
regard to the industrialized areas, the interrelations are 
so numerous and complex as to make even hypothetical dis¬ 
cussions of where one social system begins and ends, 
whether in theory it is self-sufficient even though not in 
fact, and the like, extremely discouraging. Nevertheless, 
one must face such problems or abandon such concepts alto¬ 
gether . 

Without further refinement of the definition of so¬ 
ciety it is possible to turn to the question of the 
termination of a society and the closely related question 
of changes in a society. There are in general four condi¬ 
tions which, if realized, will terminate the existence of 
a society as here defined; that is to say, in the presence 
of any of the four conditions the system of action, though 
not necessarily in all cases the members involved, will 
cease to operate. These four conditions are: (a) the 
biological extinction or dispersion of the members, (b) the 

apathy of the members, (c) the war of all against all, and 

p8 

(d) the absorption of the society into another society.' 

(a) The biological extinction or dispersion of the 
members . To arrive at this condition a society need not 
lose all its members, but need only suffer such losses as 
to render inoperative any one of its structural requisites. 
For some purposes analyses of such conditions may be made 
partially in terms of fertility, morbidity, and migration 
rates without reference to the highly complex factors 
underlying them. Analysis in these terms alone is not, 
however, sufficient to make the point. The further step 
of showing that a given morbidity rate, or fertility rate. 


28 . The treatment here of the four conditions ter¬ 
minating the existence of a society is taken nearly verba¬ 
tim from the article cited above, "The Functional Prere¬ 
quisites of a Society," Ethics , Vol. LX, No. 2 (Jan. 1950), 

pp. 100 - 111 . 
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will make the operation of structural requisites impossible 
must be made. In this connection one further point must 
be noted. Catastrophic changes in the factors of heredity 
or nonhuman environment might conceivably result in the 
biological extinction or dispersion of the members of a 
society. This situation would terminate the society no 
less surely than would some changes or conditions of the 
social structure. If, however, these changes in heredity 
and/or the nonhuman environment were not socially deter¬ 
mined or conditioned, 2 ^ the termination of the society 
concerned would be the result of nonsocial rather than 
social factors. 50 


29 . There will be more or less complex cases in this 
respect. Should a meteor of sufficient size strike the 
earth, future observers, whoever they might be, could 
rightly conclude that the earth's societies were terminated 
by factors explicable in strictly nonsocial terms, in this 
case in physicochemical terms. In the case of a society 
which persists in attempts to survive on the slopes of an 
active volcano in the face of more or less damaging erup¬ 
tions, a final thorough catastrophe has, certainly, its 
social component. 

30 . For all the tautological character of this state¬ 
ment — and it Is tautological in appearance and fact — 

it is necessary to make such a statement in this connection. 
In the last few decades the social scientists have fought 
a battle against those scholars who would reduce the explo¬ 
ration of all social phenomenon to the factors of heredity 
and nonhuman environment, sic , the positivists. The battle 
has been thoroughly won, but a few of the confraternity are 
still too much embroiled to perceive the victory. They 
fight on with an ever renewed vigor which has now carried 
some of them to the point of maintaining in effect that not 
only do these factors not determine human behavior but, 
moreover, they do not affect it. For example, there are 
those who not only maintain that heredity does not deter¬ 
mine "intelligence," but further, that heredity has nothing 
to do with it, that for example the social environment alone 
is relevant. Some Marxist theory as well as others would 
seem to fall into this category. At the present stage of 
knowledge definitive proof of such positions is out of the 
question. Here as in other respects the truth probably 
lies in thetalddle somewhere: that is to say, that the 
biological factors set limits within which variation takes 
place. 
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(b) Apathy of the members . By apathy here is meant 
the cessation of individual "motivation." This condition 
affects some individuals in all societies, and large num¬ 
bers in a few societies. There are reports of migrant 
Polynesian laborers who have died of nostalgia, and it is 
claimed that whole societies in Melanesia have withered 
away from ennui. Carried far enough such absences of 
"motivation" if widespread enough would result in the 
physical extinction of the members involved, but before 
this point could be reached the society might well have 
perished. If apathy were stafflclently widespread to pre¬ 
vent the performance of some functional requisite of a 
society, the change would take place. Such apathy might 
be widespread, but it might also accomplish the same end, 
though only a few persons were involved, if those persons 
were strategically enough placed and sufficiently difficult 
to replace. 

(c) The war of all against all . This condition is 
considered present if the members of an aggregate pursue 
their ends by means selected only on the basis of instru¬ 
mental efficiency. The actual mutual state of siege 
envisioned by Hobbes need not be present, though certainly 
life under the condition above would tend to be "solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish, and short." The choice of means 
solely on the basis of instrumental efficiency might 
conceivably result at times in cooperative combinations, 
but these combinations would, by definition, be subject to 
immediate dissolution if, for example, exploitation or 
annihilation of part or all of the combination became (or 
was thought to become) advantageous for any one member. 

In such a situation a state of Indeterminate flux rather 
than a system of action would exist. The development of a 
stable pecking-order, if such were possible, is similarly 
antithetical to the idea of a society. Force is a sanction, 
but never the essence of a society. A society based solely 
on force would be a contradiction in terms if for no other 
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reason than that implicit in the classical question, Quls 
custodlet lpsos custodies ? In theory, at least, in the 
absence of other restraints than force, it would not be 
possible to maintain any particular system of action let 
alone one "self-sufficient and capable of existing longer 
than the life span of an individual." 

(d) The absorption of the society into another so ¬ 
ciety . This condition is of quite another order than the 
three just discussed above. The three discussed above, if 
fully realized, would terminate any society whatever. 
Furthermore, it is not necessarily true that the three 
conditions above have in fact ever been realized. Certain¬ 
ly, a true war of all against all is rather more a useful 
concept than a state of affairs that has actually existed. 
But this fourth condition is another matter. What is 
Involved here is the partial loss of identity and self-suf¬ 
ficiency of the system of action, but not necessarily the 
extinction of members. It Is worth reemphasizing that a 
given society may at one time contain arrangements for 
maintaining its distinctness from other societies that form 
part of its situation, but that an alteration of that 
situation (the arrival of a numerically and technically 
superior group bent on conquest) may render these arrange¬ 
ments ineffective. In the terms used here it could not be 
maintained that the society thus absorbed had never been a 
society, but rather that in a changed situation it showed 
a relative Inadequacy of one or more of its functional 
requisites that resulted in Its absorption. 

!The more fully these four conditions are realized, 
the bp ape indeterminate is the system of action, a condition 
also present when the rate of social change is very rapid. 
Hence, one may hypothesize that fluctuations in the vital 
indices, in apathy and in coercion are to some extent as¬ 
pects of the rate of social change. In fact, revolutions 
(extreme social change) are characterized by increases in 
mortality, morbidity, apathy, force, and fraud. The faster 
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the change, the greater the stress, two manifestations of 
which are force and apathy. Viewing coercion as a response 
to stress should be useful In placing the discussion of the 
role of force In social systems on a nonldeologlcal basis. 

The conditions for the termination of any society are 
useful In determining what are the functional requisites 
(and consequently the structural requisites) of any society. 
They are tools of analysis quite aside from whether in any 
laboratory sense they can be brought into existence. They 
constitute a device for relating the system of action 
defined as society to its setting In the most general 
sense. A given condition Is a functional requisite of any 
society if In Its actual or hypothesized absence one of 
these four conditions or some combination of them would 
result.^ 1 The setting on the most general level is so 
defined as to have empirical referents. The system of 
action concerned and the conditions for its termination 
have been similarly defined. If the function (or struc¬ 
ture) under scrutiny as a requisite is similarly defined, 
there Is no reason why the argument about a condition's 
status as a requisite should proceed in any but empirical 
terms. There is no necessary a priori consideration at 
this level of analysis. On the other hand, since the 
argument will proceed in enplrical terms, the possibility 
of empirical error Is Involved in this as In any other 
scientific analysis. With refinement and improvement of 
the analysis the list of functional requisites so obtained 
will, no doubt, have to be revised in light of new or 
better marshaled empirical considerations. It will not, 
however, be invalidated because the argument is nonempiri- 
cal in character. 

31• The fourth condition for termination is, of 
course, on a less general level than the other three since 
it does not apply to any conceivable society as here de¬ 
fined but merely to any society in contact with one or 
more other societies. 
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The question of the termination of any society blends 
by degrees into the question of changing societies. The 
conditions for termination of a society have been set up 
as an aid for the derivation of functional requisites for 
any society — for the most general level of analysis in 
this respect. They may, however, be useful in considering 
particular societies and particular problems of social 
change within them. For example, it may be possible to 
throw out certain possibilities of social change in a given 
situation if it can be shown to result in the war of all 
against all. Despite this possibility the usual analysis 
of social change is not of such an all or none character. 
Consideration of the all or none question Is a device for 
throwing light on the bare bones common to all of the 
species under consideration. More often In actual problems 
one is concerned with social change^ ? of a less drastic 
sort. One may be, for example, concerned with such ques¬ 
tions as the extent of change in, say, French society 
between the fifteenth and twentieth centuries. Is one 
studying here one or several societies? 

In the question of change from one society to another, 
if the question of complete extinction is not at Issue, 
the level of definition of the society under concern is 
always a factor of major significance for the analysis. 

The basic structural features of fifteenth and twentieth 
century France are certainly a world apart. If one defined 
French society for rough illustrative purposes as that so¬ 
ciety predominant within the generally understood geograph¬ 
ical boundaries, then one speaks of a single society that 
has had a continuous existence although undergoing vast 
changes, some evolutionary and some revolutionary. If one 


32* Social change as the phrase is used here refers 
to any alteration which occurs in a system of action of a 
given specij(M» ; (human action in the case of concern here) 
and which:' ) l*;,ihot subject to explanation solely In terms of 
heredity of'-that species and its nonspecies environment. 
See above, jj^. 72 - 76 . 
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defines French society as a feudal society predominant in 
some area in the fifteenth century, then it is a different 
society from that present in France today. For some pur¬ 
poses of analysis the first approach is more useful, for 
others the second. In both cases, of course, the same 
changes have taken place. The first approach highlights 
the progression of change itself, the dynamics of the phe¬ 
nomenon. The second highlights the comparison between the 
two phenomena regardless of how the difference arose. 

The point of this discussion lies In the following. 

In this type of treatment one speaks of a single society 
as long as no change has taken place in the range of pos¬ 
sible variation of the structural requisites of the unit 
as defined . If such a change has taken place, then a 
different society has been brought into being, however 
difficult It may be to pin its birth to a particular moment 
in the passage of time. The structural requisites of 
French society in its more general definition above permits 
of a range of variation which will cover all the changes 
in the period mentioned. The Introduction of the qualifi¬ 
cation "feudal” sharply narrows this range — narrows It 
In fact to such an extent that there Is a difference In 
kind between the unit as defined at the outset of the 
period and the unit that existed in the area at later 
periods, say, certainly from the French Revolution on. 

These considerations must not be Ignored lest the 
analysis Involved be seriously biased. Another example 
may be mentioned. The structural requisites of any Indus¬ 
trial society are more general than the structural requi¬ 
sites of the particular United States variant of Industrial 
society. Changes that would result in a new society, if 


33. In the cases of evolutionary change the period 
of transition may be of very long duration Indeed. In the 
case of revolutionary change the transition may be of rela¬ 
tively short duration. Compare, for example, the social 
transitions of England for the past two or three centuries 
with those of Germany or Japan. 
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the problem Is considered from the second point of view, 
might not have this result from the first point of view. 
This whole problem Is not a rarefied academic matter. It 
Is a particularly pressing problem when social scientists 
tackle questions of major current social concern. It is of 
Immediate significance, for example, In the consideration 
of one of the most discussed Issues of the modern United 
States political scene e.g., the Issue of whether continued 
or Increased governmental regulation of the economy of the 
society will bring about the "fundamental" change of the 
society. 

In concluding this chapter a few remarks may be made 
about the concept of culture in relation to the work in 
hand here. It Is not necessary to bore the reader with 
another long listing of the various definitions of culture 
which have been attempted In the past. Any worker in the 
field is sufficiently familiar with the bewildering pro¬ 
fusion in this respect. Culture has been so defined as to 
include not only all patterns of action but also arti¬ 
facts -- all physical objects in any way altered by man. 

It has been discussed persistently as that element which 
differentiates humans from the other animals, and so has 
carried with it the faint whiff of the function performed 
for others by the concept soul .^ There have been many 
other difficulties associated with the concept, and these 
difficulties have resulted in many brilliant and more or 
less fruitful discussions in virtually all of the different 
forms of publication in the field. 

There is, however, one difficulty which above all 
others is a source of trouble here. The concept is virtu¬ 
ally everywhere held to be a different one than that of 
society, but in few If any cases are the two defined in 
such a way as to be analytically distinct from one an- 


34. .iSfd above, p. 113- 
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other . 35 In the general literature of social science these 
terms sometimes seem to be used interchangeably, even 
though they may have been differently defined, and what is 
equally confusing, they sometimes are apparently Intended 
to denote different phenomena (or different aspects of 
phenomena) although just where the difference lies is un¬ 
clear. If the two terms are to be used to denote different 
phenomena (or different aspects of phenomena), scientific 
method requires that the test of difference be clearly 
stated, and if they are to denote the same thing, in the 
Interest of clarity It might be well to dispense with one 
or the other of the terms. 

In discussion of these terms relative to human beings 
there seems to be little disagreement that both society 
and culture are concepts that are useful In the analysis 
of human action, and therefore It follows that the refer¬ 
ents of the concepts refer to different parts or aspects 
of that action. Except for this starting point the dis¬ 
tinction between culture ana society used here may well 
seem to have little in common with the general tradition. 
Society has been defined above as a system of action In 
operation that Involves a plurality of Interacting indi¬ 
viduals of a given species (or group of species).... 3 ^ 
Culture, as the term will be used here, has the same level 
of generality as the concept society. Just as other 


35- The addition of the concept personality completes 
a triumvirate of theoretical confusion. Much of what is 
here said of the difficulties Involved in the use of the 
concepts society and culture may be expanded with appro¬ 
priate permutations and combinations to cover all three. 

It may well be some time before a general consensus Is 
reached on the most useful definitions of these three con¬ 
cepts (though there is little If any disagreement over the 
usefulness of all three In some way or other), but the 
time has certainly been reached for insistence that, tenta¬ 
tively at least, any particular scholar using the concepts 
state what he means by them. 

3 6 . See above, p. 115 . 
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systems of social action in operation are either subsystems 
of a given society or the result of interrelationships be¬ 
tween two or more societies, similar subsystems exist for 
the phenomenon, culture, as the term is used here. But 
these cultural subsystems are no more cultures than the 
subsystems of a society are societies. They are subsystems 
of a given culture or the subsystems resultant from the in¬ 
terrelationships of two or more cultures. Culture . as the 
term will be used here, refers to the system of action of 
a society considered apart from its involvement of a 
"plurality of interacting Individuals," apart from its 
operation. The study of culture in this sense is not a 
study of action but of the forms of action as forms . In 
this sense the study of culture is possible apart from the 
time variable^ and is essentially static in nature.^® In 
this sense of the terms, when one talks of a society no 
longer empirically extant, one hypothetically reconstructs 
it. Its culture has an "existence" which is no less nor 
more real for the fact that the society of which it was an 
aspect has ceased to exist. In this sense the artifacts 
so often classified as parts of culture are not parts of 
culture but are sources of evidence for culture. Shake¬ 
speare's writings, an Alaskan totem pole, the Napoleonic 
Code, Rembrandt's painting, a Beethoven quartet, the U-S. 
Constitution, a statue by Polyclitus, etc., are not culture 
but evidences of culture. They are sources of data about 
the systems of action in which these things were produced. 
Such sources of data may, if one likes, be called culture 
objects . 


37 . This line of argument is close to, if not iden¬ 
tical with, that of Parsons on this subject. See, for ex¬ 
ample, his discussion of culture as belonging to the 
"realm of eternal objects," Structure . pp. 762 ff. Also 
see Essays , pp. 8-10, 33, 40 , and 279-280. 

38. See above, pp. 43-45 for a discussion of the use 
here of the 'terms static and dynamic. 
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Prom the point of view taken here the analysis of so¬ 
cieties focuses on the analysis of action and Is carried 
out in terms of an action scheme. The analysis of culture 
is an analysis of a system of action with reference to the 
system or pattern elements rather than to the action ele¬ 
ments. When no action "exists/* no society "exists" though 
the culture may. It is true, of course, that there Is in 
this sense no culture for which there has not at some time 
"existed" a society. This view with regard to culture as 
differentiated from society does not contradict some of 
the elements approached by the large number of definitions 
of culture in social science literature. It has relative 
to it a place for the objects often Included in the defini¬ 
tion of the term. It preserves the "hereditary" aspect of 
the concept: that is to say, culture in this sense has a 
referent which is passed from one generation to another 
with more or less modification. Changes in culture may be 
noted and analyzed although the process of change itself 
is an action phenomenon and hence analyzable in terms of 
the society or societies in which it occurs . Thus, the 
analysis of the differences between the Chinese language 
in the T*.ang and Ch*ing Dynasties Is a cultural analysis, 
but the analysis of the process of change Involved Is a 
social analysis since the process of change is not expli¬ 
cable in other than action terms. Finally, this concept 
of culture focuses on the patterns and forms of social 
action, and this focus of interest lias probably been pres¬ 
ent in most, if not all, of the various different concepts 
of culture. 

One final word is in order about the relation between 
society and culture as those concepts are here defined. 
Culture, in the sense used here, cannot "cause" anything. 
However, It Is true that, if one knows the culture of a 
given society, one can say a great deal about the limits 
of possible variation of action in the society and the 
possibilities or probabilities of social change. One can- 
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not, however, speak of a change in culture bringing about 
a change in action. Culture, as defined here, is only 
analytically separable from a society. It is not concrete¬ 
ly different. It is one particular aspect of the society 
just as action is another. A changing culture is one 
aspect of a changing society. The attribution of causal 
efficacy to culture relative to society would beg the ques¬ 
tion of social change completely in the terms used, and it 
is at least a subject for speculation as to whether this 
has not sometimes been the case in the use of the concepts 
in the past. 

The definition of culture suggested here may not prove 
useful or may offend many who have used the term otherwise. 
There is no plea here for its acceptance. There is, how¬ 
ever, a plea that, if the term culture is not differenti¬ 
ated from the term society, one or the other be dropped. 
There is also another plea. If it is differentiated from 
the term society, certain rules should be observed. If 
the two are conceived as different concrete units, then 
they should be so identified as to make possible explicit 
and precise determination of where the one begins and the 
other ends, i.e., that one be able to distinguish their 
referents precisely. Under these conditions the causal 
implications of culture for society and vice versa can be 
a subject for research. If they are differentiated ana¬ 
lytically, as is the case here, then such causal use of 
them cannot be made though they continue to share the use- 
fulness mentioned above of analytic distinctions for 
predictive purposes. Whatever solution (or solutions) to 
this problem may prove useful, the time has come for a 
careful reexamination of these concepts unhindered, if 
possible, by any traditional loyalty to words in and of 
themselves. 


39- See pp. 96-100. 
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THE FUNCTIONAL REQUISITES OF ANY SOCIETY 


The term functional requisite has been defined In 
Chapter II of this book. 1 The term society has been de¬ 
fined, 2 3 and Its definition has been discussed in Chapter 
III. In both of the above chapters the use of these con¬ 
cepts for the type of analysis Intended here has been 
discussed. In brief, it may be said that a given function 
is a requisite of any society If In its absence the rela¬ 
tionship between the unit under discussion and its setting 
in the most general terms (i.e., human heredity and nonhu¬ 
man environment in this case) can be shown to be such that 

one (or some combination) of the four conditions for the 

* 

termination of a society would result. Such a result can 
be demonstrated clearly in some cases. Less clearly, but 
still convincingly, the nonfulfillment of certain other 
functions can be shown at least to foster one or more of 
the conditions negating a society. Here one is not con¬ 
cerned with the patterns of action in general and certainly 
not with specific patterns present in any specific society. 
Here one Is concerned with general conditions. One is 
concerned with what conditions must exist if any society 
is to persist, not with how these conditions are carried 
out. It is necessary to state this explicitly to avoid 


1. See p. 62 • 

2. See p. 113* 

3. See above, pp. 137-1^0■ 
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confusion. It is a functional requisite (or am aspect of 
different functional requisites), for example, that action 
in certain respects be patterned. But even in this case 
it is not the patterning of action but the necessary con¬ 
dition of patterning which is under scrutiny. Study of the 
patterns as patterns in operation comes under scrutiny in 
the subsequent chapters on structure. 

For present purposes a list of ten functional requi¬ 
sites of any society has been devised. Before they are 
listed and before they are discussed and an attempt is made 
to establish their status as functional requisites, certain 
caveats about the tentative nature of this list should be 
reiterated. This list is not advanced as definitive either 
from the point of view of exhaustiveness or from the point 
of view of classification. The list has been made as 
exhaustive as is possible for present purposes and as use¬ 
ful as possible for the present analysis. An attempt has 
also been made to choose a particular classification of 
ten requisites in such a way as to make them analytically 
distinct from one another. Other students in this field 
may find other classifications more useful and exhaustive 
for the purposes sought, in which case their lists should 
by all means be substituted for this one. The various 
components of any such list should, however, be analytical¬ 
ly distinct if canons of methodological elegance are to be 
observed. 

The criterion of analytical distinctness does not, 
however, imply that these various functions are unrelated 
to, or Independent of, one another. The various structural 
components of a society are interdependent and so are the 
functions. For example, if a society is to exist, its 
members must have food. They must also, to some extent, 
do different things at different times and even at the same 
time. Now, it is obvious that to do things (whether dif¬ 
ferent or similar) people must be fed, .and though it is 
less obvious, it can be shown that to have food different 
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people must have different roles to some extent. The two 
conditions are certainly Interdependent, but they are ana¬ 
lytically distinct. Having food Is precisely distinguish¬ 
able In analytic terms from having different "roles." The 
two, In this case, are not concretely separable any more 
than having mass Is concretely separable from having volume 
In the general use of functional requisites for analytical 
purposes the attempt to be exhaustive and useful Is gener¬ 
ally made. Less attention, however, is generally paid to 
the necessity of analytical distinctness. Analytical dis¬ 
tinctness must be sought as well as exhaustiveness because 
it contributes directly to the usefulness of the functional 
requisite concepts. It is not necessary, however, to 
sacrifice Interrelatedness or interdependence for analyti¬ 
cal distinctness, nor Is it necessary to sacrifice analyti¬ 
cal distinctness for interrelatedness or interdependence. 

The list of functional requisites chosen is as 
follows: IA) provision for an adequate physiological rela¬ 
tionship to the setting and for sexual recruitment; (B) 
role differentiation and role assignment; (C) communication 
(D) shared cognitive orientations; (E) a shared articulated 
set of goals; (F) regulation of the choice of means; (G) 
regulation of affective expression; (H) adequate sociali¬ 
zation; (I) effective control of disruptive forms of 
behavior; and (J) adequate institutionalization. General 
students in the field will find nothing radical in this 
list. Most, if not all, of the Items included have been 
included in previous lists of this sort by other authors 
although this particular division as a whole is not to be 
found elsewhere. 

A. PROVISION FOR AN ADEQUATE PHYSIOLOGICAL RELATIONSHIP 
TO THE SETTING AND FOR SEXUAL RECRUITMENT 

This function has its primary reference to those 
factors generally classified as the "biological needs" of 
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the members of a society. This includes adaptation to, 
manipulation of, and alteration of the setting in such a 
way as to (a) maintain a sufficient number and kind of the 
members of the society at an adequate level of operation; 
(b) deal with the implications of the setting for the 
existence of the unit concerned in a manner that permits 
of the biological persistence of the membership; and (c) 
pattern heterosexual relationships to insure opportunities 
and '’motivation" for a sufficient rate of reproduction. 

The matter may be clarified by examples of these three 
points. The first alludes to the fact that the hereditary 
character of man being wliat it is and the nonhuman environ¬ 
ment being what it is, man's biological survival is not 
explained by these factors alone. There may of course be 
animals whose survival can be explained in these terms. 

Some animals are apparently such that without the active 
and current intervention of others of their kind they can 
survive in their environment. This is not the case for 
homo sapiens . A human infant completely abandoned by 
humans at birth would undoubtedly perish.** The rate of 
increasing coordination and control of the human infant 
has Its varying social components in any given society, 
but there is a high level of helplessness involved that 
can be explained In purely physiological terms. On the 
other hand, the nonhuman environment concerned is such that 
the food, shelter, and clothing necessary for the survival 
of such an organism are not automatically forthcoming to 
It. The case of the human infant is taken here because it 
is obvious. At least with regard to the human infant some 
other human environmental elements are necessary to explain 


k. The question of social components In prenatal con¬ 
ditioning is here left out of the question. The reasons 
for this are of two sorts: (i) there is the general lack 
of knowledge of the extent and nature of prenatal condi¬ 
tioning, let alone the social components involved; and (2) 
it is difficult for the author to imagine findings on this 
score that would change the present argument materially. 
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survival, and without such survival a unit such as that 
which we have defined as society would be impossible.''* 
Despite the use of the case of infancy because of its ease 
of establishment the same point can be made for the bio¬ 
logical requirements of the adult members of society. The 
heredity of the organism is always such that it must have 
food, and in many areas at least it must have clothing and 
shelter. These do not come automatically to the adult any 
more than they do to the Infant. The range of action open 
to an adult in terms of physical possibilities might in 
theory make it possible for each adult to cope with the 
situation without regard for other human elements. But 
this is also unlikely since there is a learning element of 
a nonhereditary nature Involved In such activity on the 
one hand, and on the other, the "scarcity"^ of resources 


5 . In addition, of course, there is no reason to be¬ 
lieve that the care of human Infants by adults is complete¬ 
ly explicable in terms of the factors of human heredity 
and nonhuman environment. In the case of many other spe¬ 
cies of animals care of the young can apparently be ex¬ 
plained in these terms. The provision for their young by 
the solitary hunting wasps, so charmingly described by 
Fabre, is apparently of this order. In these insects the 
range of variation possible permits of relatively narrow 
choices. The insects pick spots for their burrows, and 
there is variation in this respect, but all of a given spe¬ 
cies dig burrows of a given type. All of certain species 
supply the larva to be hatched with a food supply, and in 
some cases there is not even any range of variation of 
food supply, that being, in some cases, confined to the 
members of a particular sex of a particular species of in¬ 
sect or spider. Furthermore, in some of these species 
there is no evidence of any sort of conditioning of the 
adult by other adult members of the species. One is forced 
back in such cases on the factors of species* heredity and 
nonspecies 1 environmental factors for explanations of the 
care of the young. It Is this possibility which seems 
closed In the case of the "human" species — a species In 
which adequate provision for the young is by no means a 
certainty In terms of these factors, but rests, where 
achieved, on others. 

6. This "scarcity" may be a product of man as well 
as of nature. If five objects of a given type exist when 
only two are wanted, it is not scarce In the sense Intended 
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would Involve a plurality of Individuals of any sort In 
contacts with one another. Because of the relative effi¬ 
ciency of the use of force and fraud for limited purposes, 
the action of the members of a plurality of the sort 
envisaged here, without regard for one another, i.e., with 
a view solely to Instrumental efficiency, would result In 
the state of war of all against all. The absence of any 
human social elements (i.e., elements not explicable in 
terms of human heredity and nonhuman environment) would, 
because of the purely physiological aspects of the member¬ 
ship, result either in biological extinction or the war of 
all against all. 

In this connection something must be said about the 
term adequate . Here reference is made to a question 
treated above.^ The term adequate does not cover measures 
sufficient to ensure survival in the face of variations in 
the limits set by heredity and nonhuman environment. In 
no known society are the members able to insure the sur¬ 
vival of the society against a meteoric catastrophe or 
shifts in the nonhuman environmental limits of this sort. 
Adequate in this sense means a type of social system suf¬ 
ficient to insure survival when failure to survive could 
not be explained solely in terms of human heredity and 
nonhuman environment. 

The second of the points mentioned above has specific 
reference to the human aspects of the setting apart from 
the factors of heredity. If the society is to persist, 
the results of the operation of the structural features of 
a society must be such that factors other than those 


here. If six are wanted, it is scarce. Furthermore, a 
good or service is scarce in this sense if more than one 
person desires the particular one involved. There is an 
absolute sense in which empirical resources on earth are 
finite. This being the case, depending on the state of 
demand, any good may become scarce. 

7- See pp. 14-15, 135 - 136 . 
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explicable In terms of human heredity and nonhuman environ¬ 
ment, i.e., that social factors, do not prevent the bio¬ 
logical persistence of the membership. It has been sug¬ 
gested Immediately above that, the facts of human heredity 
and nonhuman environment being what they are, some soc ia l 
structures must be present If there is to be biological 
survival of an adequate membership. Social factors may 
also interfere, however. Some structures of land ownership 
and control are such as to result in a "mining of the soil. 
The continuation of such a system would in the long nan 
prevent biological survival in the area. There are, how¬ 
ever, other problems of quite another sort on the social 
level. The question of neighboring societies of a hostile 
and aggressive orientation is an obvious case in point. In 
the face of such neighbors the lack of structures of resist 
ance would result in extinction, dispersion, or enslavement 

The third of the points mentioned above is virtually 
self-explanatory. The definition of the unit concerned 
involves recruitment at least in part by the sexual repro¬ 
duction of the members. Such reproduction is not automatic 
and structures ensuring "motivation" and opportunities for 
such reproduction are required. Certain ascetic structures 
if widely enough Institutionalized, would certainly prevent 
such reproduction. From another point of view structuring 
in this respect Is also necessary. Sex partners are from 
one point of view "scarce goods," as are all other empiri¬ 
cal objects which are at all desired. In the absence of 
structures of access to and allocation of sex partners some 
reproduction would no doubt take place, but, the capacity 
of human beings for emotional reactions In this sphere 
being what it seems to be. If this sphere of action were 
socially undefined, the determination of action on the 
basis of instrumental efficiency (i.e., the war of all 
against all) would certainly develop rapidly with all its 
disruptive possibilities. 

In the absence of these provisions, the membership of 
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a society will suffer biological extinction through the 
death of the members or absorption into another social 
system. A society, however, need not provide equally for 
the physiological needs of all its members. Infanticide, 
geronticide, limitation of marriage, and birth control may 
be necessary to maintain certain societies. Which members, 
and in what proportions, are most important for the func¬ 
tioning of a society depends on its social organization. 
There are certain minimal limits, however. Every society 
needs enough adult members to ensure reproduction and to 
man essential "roles" if it is to persist. 

The members of a society must adapt to, manipulate, 
and alter their situation. Among the features thus dealt 
with may be chronically threatening aspects of the situa¬ 
tion. In a dry region a society may employ techniques of 
food storage, irrigation, or nomadic migration. If neigh¬ 
boring societies are hostile, an army may be essential — 
further evidence that no society needs to keep all Its 
members alive. The existence of Murngin society depends 
partly upon the destruction of a proportion of Its adult 
males by chronic warfare. Resistance is only one possible 
response to hostile neighbors. Certain "men-o-bush" tribes 
of New Guinea make but little resistance to raids. These 
raids do not threaten to extinguish the society. Only if 
they do can such a passive adaptation be said to be in¬ 
adequate to meet the functional requisite. 

The Inclusion of such apparently disparate features 

as maintenance of the organism, defense, and provision for 

sexual reproduction under one heading Is by no means 

arbitrary. From the point of view of a social system, the 

nonhuman environment, the biological nature of man, and the 

8 

existence of other societies are all part of the setting 


8 . And from the point of view of any given Individ¬ 
ual his own society, at least In some respects, is part of 
the setting of action too. 
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of action. To none of these aspects of the setting is 
passive adaptation the only mode of adequate relationship. 
In fact, a purely passive mode of adaptation to them can¬ 
not be maintained If a society Is to persist. Thus, the 
biological limits of society are themselves molded. Indi¬ 
viduals have constitutional differences, but the latter 
are variously evaluated and dealt with in various societies. 
.The biological birth-growth-death cycle is a process in 

Q 

Its own right, yet societies both are adapted to it and 
modify it in a number of ways. In noting the necessity 
for a society to meet certain biological requisites, one 
must also remark upon the great plasticity of individuals. 

It Is scarcely necessary to remark that societies alter 
concretely the modes of relationship of their members to 
their situations, that technological changes occur, some¬ 
times through loss, more often by Invention and diffusion. 

B. ROLE DIFFERENTIATION AND ROLE ASSIGNMENT 

In order to avoid confusion It is advisable to preface 
the discussion of the necessity of role differentiation 
and role assignment with a definition of the term role as 
it is used here. Unfortunately, it is not possible simply 
to stop with this definition since the term role has been 
so Intimately involved in past literature with such terms 
as status , position , stratification , etc. For reasons of 
consistency and clarity It Is not possible to use here the 
exact formulations on this score used elsewhere In social 
science literature. At the same time, the formulation 
used here rests heavily upon the work of Kingsley Davis, 
Ralph Linton, and Talcott Parsons. 9 10 Some of the defini- 

9 . i.e., subject to analysis In strictly biological 
terms. 

10. See: Kingsley Davis, "A Conceptual Scheme of 
Stratification,” Am. Sociol. Rev ., Vol. VII, No. 3 (July 
19 ^ 2 ), pp. 309-321; Ralph Linton, The Study of Man . 
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tions used her© will be virtually identical with those 
used by these writers. The major distinction between the 
present and past treatment will come with reference to the 
concept role . 

On the subject of status and role difficulty in the 
past has arisen from the general tendency to define role 
as the actual way in which a given individual performs in 
his status or position. Davis says, "Following Linton, we 
define Role as the manner in which an individual actually 
carries out the requirements of his position ." 11 Parsons 
in his use of the term also refers to Linton and uses 
essentially the same definition. 12 There is no difficulty 
about making the distinction in this manner, but once made 
it has not been commonly observed. If one defines role in 
the above manner, one can subsequently speak only of the 
roles of particular individuals or groups of particular 
individuals. Such terms as occupational roles (not the 
roles of specific individuals in specific occupational 
statuses or positions), role differentiation, etc., would 
have to be abandoned — at least in their ordinary applica¬ 
tion. Without any intention to disparage the real contri¬ 
butions of these three men to this field, the difficulty 
of this usage can be illustrated from the work of the men 
already quoted. Davis, in a recent book which uses the 
same system of definitions as that of his article, speaks 
of the "dual role of the social scientist." 15 Linton, in 
his volume, speaks of the "warrior role." ^ Parsons, on 
the same page on which he defines role , speaks of " the 

IK 

role of surgeon." y In all these cases what Is meant Is 

Appleton Century, New York, 1936, Ch. VIII; Talcott Parsons, 
Essays . Ch. I, III, and VII. 

11. op.clt .. p. 311• The relevant portion of Linton 
Is Ch. VIII ( op~clt .. supra ). especially p. 114. 

12. Parsons, op. clt .. pp. 34, 43. 

13. Human Society . Macmillan, New York, 1949 , p. 11 . 

1 4. op.clt .. p.48o. 

15 . op.clt .. p. 43 . 
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what these writers have defined as either status or posi ¬ 
tion . Given role as defined, there is no "social scientist 
role” or "warrior role" or "role of surgeon"; there are 
only roles of particular individuals who occupy the status 
(or position) of social scientists, warriors, or surgeons. 
If the term role is used consistently with its definition, 
then there can be no talk of people acting in terms of 
roles. Their actions are their roles. There can be no 
talk of systems of roles that are abstracted from specific 
individuals. The difficulty may be extended to multifari¬ 
ous different uses of the role concept. 

Now, the distinction at which the above concept of 
role i3 aimed is a very important one. The system of 
definitions which follows attempts to retain a place for 
that concept while avoiding the type of difficulty men¬ 
tioned above. 

The term role will be used to mean any position dif¬ 
ferentiated in terms of a given social structure whether 
the position be institutionalized or not. A given role is 
the classification of the social position given to the 
individual who performs an activity differentiated in terms 
of the social structure. These roles Involve obligations, 
rights, and expected performances of the individuals who 
hold them. 1 ^ The positions of thief, doctor, outcast, 
injured man, etc. are all roles in this sense. A distinc¬ 
tion may be drawn between ideal and actual roles. An 
ideal role is an institutionalized role . Such a role in¬ 
volves normative standards, conformity ,with which is 
generally to be expected, and failure to conform with which 
is met by moral indignation. 1 An actual role is the 
position in fact occupied by an Individual. It is what he 
in fact does with regard to any socially differentiated 


16. These three factors are advanced by Parsons as 
basic aspects of status as he defines the term. See 
op.clt .. p. ^3. 

17- See definition of institution above, p. 102 - 
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position whether institutionalized or not. The concept of 
actual role conforms very closely to that of role as de¬ 
fined by Davis, Linton, and Parsons. The concept ideal 
role conforms rather closely to status as that term is used 
by them. By status in this treatment we shall mean the 
sum total of an individual's (or group's) institutionalized 
positions in a social structure — the sum total of his 
ideal or institutionalized roles . Specific ideal roles 
may be called aspects of status . Thus, a given man's ideal 
roles as a father, a doctor, a taxpayer, a citizen of the 
United States, etc. are all aspects of his status. A 
person's total social standing Is the sum total of all his 

I jQ 

roles both ideal and actual . Thus, a given man may have 
as components of his total social standing not only the 
fact that he is a father but that he is a "good” father, 
not only that he Is a doctor but that he is a "mediocre” 
doctor, not only that he is a taxpayer but that he is a 
somewhat "delinquent” one, and so forth. The definition 
of office used by Davis 1 ^ will be used here, but it will 
be distinguished from an institutionalized or Ideal role 
rather than from status . An additional remark may be made 
about office. It is true that, as Davis would hold, an 
institutionalized role need not Involve an office, but, on 
the other hand, an office almost always, if not inevitably. 
Involves some institutionalized role. In the concept of 
station Davis' usage Is followed roughly, and the concept 
means a cluster of roles "which may be combined in one In¬ 
dividual and recognized as so combined in a great many 

20 v 
cases." The terra stratum , used by Davis to mean "a mass 


18. The sum total of an Individual’s actual roles 
will be termed his actual social standing . The sum total 
of an Individual’s ideal roles may be termed his Ideal 
social standing , or alternatively, his status . The term 
Ideal social s tanding may be substituted for status by 
those i#xo find the present use of the term status confusing. 

19 . op.clt .. pp. 309 - 310 . 

20. Ibid., p. 310 . 
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of persons in a given society enjoying roughly the same 
station / 121 will be used in the same way here. 

With so much by way of introduction attention may now 
be turned to the functional requisite of role differentia¬ 
tion and role assignment. Role differentiation as a func¬ 
tion may be defined as that state of affairs in which the 

22 

roles involved are heterogeneous. Role assignment as a 
function may be defined as the state of affairs that exists 
when the obligations, rights, and expected performances 
involved in roles are taught and allocated to an individual 
or individuals. 

In any society there are activities that must be 
regularly performed If the society is to persist. If tnelr 
performance is to be dependably Insured, these extensive 
and varied activities must be broken down and allocated to 
capable individuals trained and "motivated" to carry them 
out. Otherwise, everyone would be doing everything or 
nothing — a state of Indeterminacy that is the antithesis 
of a society and that precludes getting essential activi¬ 
ties carried out- The universal problems of scarcity and 
order are Insoluble without an institutionalized allocation 
of property rights and authority, and these in turn are 
unattainable without reasonably Integrated role differenti¬ 
ation. 

There is another line of reasoning bearing on the 
classifications of this condition as a functional requisite. 
Not all individuals are capable of performing the same 
activities, and some are even unable to perform activities 
on which their own survival depends. Furthermore, even 
were every member of a society capable of performing every 
conceivable activity necessary for his survival, it would 
not be possible for each individual to carry on simultane¬ 
ously all the activities that often have to be carried on 

21 . ibid ., p. 310 . 

22. See definition above, p. 159 - 
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in that manner. Again, in this respect one may point to 
such obvious cases as that of infants who are everywhere 
in human society unable to shift for themselves at birth. 
Sex differentiation is another such factor. For all the 
remarkable plasticity of the human individual and for all 
the similarities between the males and females of the 
species, the males are everywhere unable to bear children, 
and some differentiation of roles on the basis of sex must 
reckon with this factor If a society is to persist. 

While a given Individual Is always the locus of sever¬ 
al roles, he can never combine all the roles of his society 
In himself. He can never combine all the requisite roles 
of his society either, and. In fact, he cannot even combine 
all the requisite roles for his own survival. The real or 
fancied cases of Crusoe existence do not shake the validity 
of this point. Virtually all the Crusoe examples feature 
an Individual already at the adult stage, and none Involve 
an Individual at birth. The survival of a Crusoe would 
not, of course, be the same as the survival of a society, 
but even the survival of a Crusoe of the human species 
presupposes some societal background for the Individual 
concerned. 25 Age and sex differences, given the heredity 


23 • The interesting facet of the Crusoe case is not 
how free these heroes are from all societal taints, but 
rather the uncommon degree to which in one person they are 
held to combine both knowledge and skill of the wide varie¬ 
ty of roles of the societies from whence they came. In 
this connection It is of interest to examine a particular 
variant of the Crusoe example, i.e., that furnished by the 
Swiss Family Robinson , Johann David von Wyss, E. P. Dutton 
and Co., N. Y-, 1910 . This involves a group Isolated (by 
shipwreck, of course) on an island. The fortuitous addi¬ 
tion of outside Individuals permits this group to avoid 
incest taboos, and by the end of the volume a small socie¬ 
ty seems to be in full swing. The reader will find many 
gaps In this story as far as structural requisites are 
concerned, but a close examination of the lengths to which 
the author goes to develop his little group throws an amus- 
•Ing light on some of the problems treated here. 

At this point it might be well to raise one fur¬ 
ther point about the distinction between human societies 
knd cultures and those of other animals. It has already 
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and nonhuman environment, everywhere impose a degree of 
role differentiation on human societies as mentioned above, 
but the exact ways in which this role differentiation takes 
place are not apparently determined by human heredity and 
nonhuman environment. An extremely wide range of variation 
is possible, and it is for this reason that one speaks of 
the existence of role differentiation and role assignment 
as a requisite of the society. If such differentiation 
can be shown to be fully explicable in terms of human he¬ 
redity and nonhuman environment, i.e., if there is no range 

oh 

of variation In this respect . then It becomes part of 
the limiting factors in the setting of the society con¬ 
cerned rather than of the society itself. It Is because 


been pointed out that the range of variation possible with¬ 
in the limits set by the species' heredity and the nonspe¬ 
cies ' environment seems to be at least greatly different in 
degree for the human and any other animal species. A fur¬ 
ther factor may be added to this. Survival of the members 
of some of the other species, at least, is possible with¬ 
out role differentiation on the basis of different members 
(e.g., species whose members can shift for themselves at 
birth and reproduce by parthenogenesis) and for others the 
role differentiation on the basis of different members may 
be confined to that necessary for sexual reproduction (e.g., 
the case of many insects). And this activity in turn may 
be explicable on a heredity-environment basis. In such 
cases the range of variation possible is certainly rela¬ 
tively small as compared with that possible in other spe¬ 
cies, and it may conceivably be nonexistent. It may well 
be that there are many different species the activities of 
whose members are completely explicable in terms of the 
species 1 ' heredity and the nonspecies' environment, but this 
is an hypothesis that requires proof. If it can be proved, 
there remains the further intriguing problem of where, if 
anywhere, in the scale of evolutionary development a line 
can be drawn between those creatures which fit the cate¬ 
gory, social , and those which do not. 

2k. If these factors are explicable in terms of human 
heredity and nonhuman environment, they may still have a 
range of variation insofar as the factors of human heredity 
and non human environment have a range of variation such as 
that mentioned above (see Chapter I). In this case they 
do not, however, have a range of variation in the respect 
relevant here, i.e., specifically a range of variation not 
explicable in terms of the limits themselves. 
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the limits of human heredity and nonhuman environment re¬ 
quire some role differentiation if a society is to exist, 
but do not determine exactly what It must be, that role 
differentiation is a functional requisite of a society. 

In some societies "class" and "occupations" may be 
taken as examples of the many additional possible bases of 
role differentiation. Arguments for the necessity of 
specialization (and hence role differentiation) based on 
differential ability in a broader sense than that mentioned 
above in relation to sex and age differences, while of 
great force In relation to complex societies, have less 
bearing on societies so simple that any technique can be 
learned by any individual who is not feeble-minded or 
crippled. Whatever the society, however, activities 
necessary to its survival must be worked out in predictable 
determinate ways, or apathy or the war of all against all 
must prevail. Without reliable provision for child rearing 
activities and without their assignment to specific persons 
or groups, the society invites extinction for reasons dis¬ 
cussed above. A system of role differentiation alone would 
be ineffective without a system of selection for assigning 
individuals to those roles. The absence of role differ¬ 
entiation and role assignment thus makes for three of the 
conditions negating a society. 

Mention should be made of one particular type of role 
differentiation that is a requirement for any society, 
i-e., stratification . Stratification is the particular 
type of role differentiation that differentiates higher 
and lower standings in terms of one or more criteria. 2 ^ 


25. A serious question may be raised, however, as to 
whether any society is in fact so simple as this. Even if 
the simplicity did exist in fact, differences in skill and 
limitations of time and the number of things that can be 
done at once would still be formidable arguments for the 
lnescapabllity of some specialization. 

26. In stratification systems the political factor 
i i.e•, power and responsibility considerations) are fre- 
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Given the universality of scarcity, some system of differ¬ 
ential allocation of the scarce values of a society is 
essential. 2 ^ These values may consist of such desiderata / 
as wealth, power, magic, women, and ceremonial precedence^ 
That conflict over scarce values may destroy a society will 
be shown in another connection below. The present point 
is that the rank order must be legitimized and accepted by 
most of the members -- at least the important ones for the 
maintenance of order -- of a society if stability is to be 
attained. Allocation of ranks may be on the basis of 
ascribed or achieved qualities or both. 

Role differentiation implies organization. Precedence 
in specialized activities must be correlated to some extent 
with rank order. Coercive sanctions and initiative must 
be vested In specified role holders. Some individuals will 
thus receive more than others. These privileges are usual¬ 
ly maoe acceptable to the rank and file by joining to the 
greater rights of the "elite" a larger share of the re¬ 
sponsibilities. The Brahmins stand closer to other-worldly 
nonexistence than do the members of any other Hindu caste, 
but they also have to observe the most elaborate ritual 
obligations. The Trobriand chief enjoys a multiple share 
of wealth and wives. He must also finance community enter- 


quently of the essence of the matter. This is true to 
such an extent that stratification systems are sometimes 
defined In such a way that the political criterion is writ¬ 
ten into the definition. It Is not felt necessary to do 
that here. This whole question of stratification, however, 
is discussed at greater length below in Chapter VII on the 
analytic structure of role differentiation. 

27 . As may be seen from this and other portions of 
this study, scarcity is not a factor whose relevance is 
limited to the economic sphere in its usual sense. There 
Is a sense in which power, for example, may be considered 
a good or at least a service just as there is a sense In 
which goods and services contain elements of power. The 
implications of this are explained to some degree in sub¬ 
sequent portions of this study. Suffice it to say at this 
point that the present use of scarcity suggests, for pe¬ 
ripheral uses at least, the relevance of economic analysis 
in the ordinary sense for other fields and vice versa. 
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prise and exhibit at all times more generosity than anyone 
else. 

Even the "simplest” societies have hierarchical sex 
and age gradings. Modern societies are much more elabo¬ 
rately stratified. Symbolic activities or ritual must be 
carefully organized to effect successfully such eufunctions 
as allaying anxiety and recreating allegorically the basic 
meanings and affirmations of the society. In group enter¬ 
prises some roles tend to rank others, though the individ¬ 
uals filling the roles may rotate relatively freely as in 
the case of the citizens of the Greek city-state. Regard¬ 
less of the type of stratification and authority system, 
an institutionalized scale of priorities for allocating 
scarce values (precedence, property rights, power, etc.) 
is always a vital portion of the differentiation of roles 
in any society. 


C. COMMUNICATION 

Communication for present purposes is defined as the 

activity or process whereby one or more individuals of a 

given species infers from the behavior (whether language 

of both oral and written types, gesture, or posture) of 

another Individual (or group of Individuals) of the same 

or different species an idea or feeling or state of affairs 

28 

that the other individual(s) is trying to convey. Evi¬ 
dence from deaf-mutes, "Isolated" children, 2 ^ and bilinguals 


28 . This definition, with slight emendations to in¬ 
crease its generality, is taken from Kingsley Davis, 

Tfoman Society, Macmillan, New York, 1949, p- 149. 

29 . The category of "isolated" children for present 
purposes refers to those children who have been the vic¬ 
tims of extreme separation from other humans in their 
early years though not completely abandoned by other hu¬ 
mans. See in this connection Kingsley Davis's articles, 
"Extreme Social Isolation of a Child," Am. Jour, of Soclol . 
Vol. ^9* $ 0 . 4, (Jan. 1940), pp. 554-56Flknd "A Final Note 
on a C$»e . of Extreme Isolation," ibid., Vol. 50 , No. 3, 

(sNov. 1 fki), pp. 432-437. 
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shows that speech, which is perhaps the most obvious form 
of communication among human beings, is learned and that 
only rudimentary communication ia possible in the absence 
of shared, learned, linguistic symbols. Without learned 
symbolic communication it would seem that only a few highly 
general emotional states -- anger, sexual passion, and the 
like --in one individual can evoke an appropriate response 
in another, and only a few skills and techniques can be 
conveyed solely by imitation. Even this is perhaps doubt¬ 
ful. 

No human society, however simple, can exist without 
shared, learned, symbolic modes of communication because 
without them it cannot maintain the common value structure 
or the protective sanctions that hold back the war of all 
against all. In a sense, this argument may be referred to 
the extreme plasticity of the human species in certain 
respects, i.e., to the fact that the range of variation 
within the limits of variation is so great. This fact, in 
conjunction with the scarcity aspects of the nonhuman en¬ 
vironment, would seem to rule out an automatic adjustment, 
explicable solely in hereditary terms, of the individual 
to his nonhuman environment (let alone the human elements). 
With this sort of adjustment ruled out, the requisite 
character of social factors is apparent, and for these 
factors to be effective, they must be communicated. Com¬ 
munication is essential if socialization and role differ¬ 
entiation are to operate successfully. That the achieve¬ 
ment of a given functional requisite thus depends in part 
on other functional requisites does not vitiate the present 
argument so long as the functional requisites are clearly 
differentiated from one another. They must be analytically 
separable, but they need not be empirically distinct 
conditions, since any action system may, and commonly does, 
involve several functional requisites. 

In a simple society in which relationships are largely 
"face-to-face,” shared speech-forms, shared gesture-forms, 
and shared posture-forms may suffice. In complex-societies 
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other communications than these are necessary for the sys¬ 
tem as a whole though not necessarily for the subsystems. 
Thus, in China writing facilitates the survival of the 
society despite local dialect differences too great to 
permit oral communication without bilingual intermediaries. 
Apparently, no modern industrial society could survive 
without writing . 50 Thus, communication requires language, 
a medium of communication, and channels of communication. 

D. SHARED COGNITIVE ORIENTATIONS 

By the term cognition is meant knowledge or under¬ 
standing of a situation or phenomenon. This knowledge or 
understanding may be of an empirical or of a nonempirical 
sort. If it is of an empirical character, it is subject 
to the categories of ignorance and error as well as to 
those of validity 51 in the scientific sense. If it is of 
a nonempirical sort, any given observer may consider it 
real or fancied knowledge or understanding, or some combi¬ 
nation of the two. Regardless of what category cognition 
may fall into in these or in other respects, for the pur¬ 
poses of social analysis the Important consideration is 
not primarily the "reality" or even the "tenabllity" of 
the cognition, but rather the empirically observable ef¬ 
fects of a given type of cognition on the actions of those 
who hold it and/or on that of those with whom interaction 
takes place. Questions of the "reality," "tenabllity," 
"empirical or nonempirical nature," etc., of the cognition 
are relevant for the purposes of social analysis only inso¬ 
far as they throw light on the effects of such cognition 


30 . This involves modern industrial societies in a 
whole series of problems centering about literacy. 

31 • The question of empirical and nonempirical fac¬ 
tors in cognition is taken up in some of its aspects in 
discussing certain ranges of variation in the institution¬ 
alized patterns of cognition involved in different rela¬ 
tionships; See below, pp. 240-248. 
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on the actions of those who hold it and/or on that of those 
with whom Interaction takes place. 

In any society the members must share a body of cogni¬ 
tive orientations^ 2 that (a) make possible adaptation to 
and/or manipulation of the situation of action; (b) make 
stable, meaningful, and to some extent predictable the 
social situations in which they are engaged; and (c) ac¬ 
count for those significant aspects of the situation over 
which they do not have adequate prediction and control in 
such a way as to sustain and not destroy "motivation." 

If the first criterion were not met, biological exist¬ 
ence of the members of the unit would be impossible. If 
the second were not, interpersonal and Intergroup relations 
could not exist. Private definitions of social situations 
or the absence of such definitions could lead only to 
mutually Incompatible actions and the war of all a gain st 
all. In no society are all conditions predictable and 
controllable. The frustration of expectations is, there¬ 
fore, a chronic feature of social life. Without a reason¬ 
ably determinate explanation of such areas of existence, 
the individual would exist in an unstructured world and 
could not avoid psychological disorganization. In the 
absence of shared cognitive orientations, serious clashes 
would ensue. 


32. This argument is an example of the dependence of 
present system of analysis on an underlying, I.e., more 
general, theory of action. A theory of action that in¬ 
cludes a cognitive aspect of the actor's orientation can 
and must Include this functional requisite in the analysis 
of any society. On the other hand, this analysis presup¬ 
poses a theory of action involving a cognitive aspect of 
the actor’s orientation. Parsons is currently at work on 
a systematic generalized formulation of such a system. 
Elements of it have emerged previously in his work from 
The Structure of Social Action on. Both in his published 
materials and in his lectures this cognitive orientation 
has always played its analytic role. 

Other examples of this sort of dependence are 
taken up below. See the sections on goal orientations and 
affective orientations, pp. 175 - 177 , 183-186. 
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Cognitive orientations must be shared, but only Inso¬ 
far as the actors are Involved In the same situation of 
action. A housewife may not distinguish a colonel from a 
corporal; a soldier may not appreciate that he is using 
his hostess' "wedding silver." They must agree, however, 
that a foot is "so long" and that that gentleman is a 
"policeman." But though a farmer may pray for rain and an 
aviator rub a rabbit's foot for good weather with no re¬ 
sultant difficulties between them, both must define the 
American political system in a roughly similar fashion if 
they are to vote. Here again levels of generalization are 
important. Specific members of a given society, on some 
levels of generalization, may have relatively little in 
common with one another. On levels of generalization at 
which this is true shared cognitive orientations may be at 
a minimum, but, if they are to be members of the same 
society, some elements of cognition must be shared. With¬ 
out such elements, communication, for example, would be 
impossible. Communication is not cognition, but there are 
of necessity elements of cognition involved in communica¬ 
tion. A couple must "know" a common language of some sort 
to communicate linguistically, or "know" a common set of 
gestures if communication is to take that form. The 
element of cognition in communication is only one example 


35. Several years ago a famous American cartoonist 
ran a series of cartoons based on this theme. These car¬ 
toons were usually built around three persons, two of whom 
share common occupational roles. The conversation of these 
two, whether about their jobs or other considerations, is 
conducted in the jargon peculiar to their shared roles. 

The third person, an outsider in this respect, is thorough¬ 
ly baffled, and the punch line is of the order, "They don't 
speak our language." The jest involved has two essential 
elements. One is the specialized unlntelllgibillty of the 
"experts" for the "nonexpert," but the other and no less 
important aspect is the note of grievance of the outsider, 
arising in essence from the fact that, after all, they are 
menfbers of the same social setting in some respects and 
therefore should share cognitive orientations sufficiently 
for intelligible communication to be possible. 
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of the relevance of this functional requisite for others. 
Elements of cognition are involved in all the others as 
well, and this is of course true of each functional req¬ 
uisite relative to every other. Each functional requisite 
is, after all, a functional requisite of the same unit in 
the same setting. For the unit to exist in its setting 
all must exist. The situation in this respect is a sort 
of analytical all for one and one for all. This does not, 
of course, mean that all are the same. 

Those elements of cognition that are on the more gen¬ 
eral "shared level” may be called the basic cognitive 
orientations of a society. This concept may be phrased 
more precisely: the basic cognitive orientations are those 
elements of cognition in a society that must be institu¬ 
tionalized^ for every member of the society at some stage 
of his or her development if the society is to persist as 
defined. It will be noted that this definition allows for 
elements of cognition that pertain to one stage of Develop¬ 
ment and perhaps not to another, e.g., there are elements 
of cognition which one expects every child to have but not 
every adult and, of course, vice versa. It focuses atten¬ 
tion on an expectation of knowledge with regard to every 
member of the society. At the same time it must be noted 
that the inclusion of the term ”institutionalized” takes 
cognizance of the overwhelming probability that not every 
member will in fact know the basic cognitive orientations. 
All cognitive orientations other than the basic ones in a 
society will be termed the intermediate cognitive orienta ¬ 
tions . These may be of two sorts, institutionalized and 


By "institutionalized” it is, of course, meant 
that conformity (i.e., in this case knowledge of the ele¬ 
ment concerned) is generally to be expected, and failure 
to conform (i.e., in this case, lack of the relevant know¬ 
ledge) is a reason for moral indignation on the part of 
other members of the society. This phenomenon is a tedi¬ 
ously familiar one as is witnessed by the familiar expres¬ 
sion of indignation expressed in some such form as the 
following: "Any adult should know better....” 
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noninstitutionalized . The institutionalized Intermediate 
cognitive orientations are those intermediate cognitive 
orientations (1) possession of which is generally to be 
expected of some of the members of a society some of the 
time in some of the substructures of action of the society, 
and (2) failure to possess which is met with moral indig¬ 
nation by the members of the substructure concerned or by 
other members of the society in general. The noninstltu - 
tionalized Intermediate cognitive orientations are residu- 
ally defined relative to the institutionalized ones. It 
must be borne in mind that the noninstitutionalized cate¬ 
gory is by no means socially insignificant. Many, if not 
most or all, of the theoretical discoveries of science, 
for example, would fall into this latter category. 

The number of members of a society holding the various 
Intermediate cognitive orientations will, of course, - in 
any given case be smaller than those holding the basic 
cognitive orientations. Furthermore, there will be great 
variation In the numbers of persons concerned or the level 
of generality of the specific intermediate cognitive 
orientations. Those pertaining to steel workers, for 
example, will cover a larger group than those pertaining 
to diamond cutters In modern United States society. The 
variation possible in these respects is at least as great 
as the variation possible In the concrete substructures of 
a society. 

One further factor should be noted in this connection. 
There is a sense in which some of the cognitive orienta¬ 
tions In a society are more Important than others for the 
survival of the society. Those which are necessary for 
the maintenance of structural requisites are more important 
in this sense than are others. In this connection adapta¬ 
tion can be made of some of the qualifying terms used above 
in connection with institutions. 55 These terms are cru cial 


35* See pp. 101-109. 
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and strategic and the qualifying aspects of strategic . 
i.e., substantive and critical . Cognitive orientations 
may be crucial, or more or less strategic, and if more or 
less strategic, they may be so with regard to their sub- 
stantive or critical aspects. 

E. A SHARED ARTICULATED SET OP GOALS 

To phrase this requisite in terms of ultimate or im¬ 
mutable ends of action produces a vague and extremely 
general formulation like Thomas’ four wishes. It Is equal¬ 
ly difficult to operate In terms of "motivations,” since 
these are exceedingly diverse and are intricately articu¬ 
lated with social structure. The statement In terms of 
goals seeks a middle ground and Is couched In terms suita¬ 
ble for considering a system of action. By the term goal 
Is meant a state of affairs deemed desirable by the actors 
concerned. 

The same factors that make role differentiation 
necessary for a society also require that considerations 
be given to a set of goals rather than to a single common 
goal. The facts of scarcity and of differential individual 
endowment, features of all societies, make it necessary to 
speak of a set of goals. The range of goals, however 
narrow, provides alternatives for individuals and thus 
reduces one serious source of conflict in societies. 


36 . It is no doubt unnecessary to define separately 
the application of these qualifying concepts here. Re¬ 
course to their original appearance above in Chapter II 
will make the matter obvious enough. It will also be ob ¬ 
vious that these same Qualifications may be made with re ¬ 
gard to goal (or value) orientations and affective orien - 
tatlons as a minimum . There are basic goal and affective 
orientations, intermediate ones, institutionalized and 
nonlnstitutionallzed ones, crucial and more or less strate¬ 
gic ones, and they may be more or less strategic in a sub¬ 
stantive and/or a critical sense(s). 

37- This definition follows that of Parsons, 

P-32. 
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The possibility of some universally sought goals is 
not, of course, ruled out. In fact in the absence of some 
goals that, if not universally sought, are at least held 
in common by an effective majority of the population of a 
society, a society could not persist. Man as an animal is 
capable of conscious teleological action.^® That is to 
say, men consciously seek to bring about a state of affairs 
which at least in theory from the actor's point of view 
would be different in some degree if they did not orient 
their actions to a particular goal (or set of goals). The 
source of this capability in the species homo sapiens ^ 
may perhaps be explained in terms of human heredity, but 
whatever the scientific findings on this score, they do 
not at least for the present establish anything more than 
a range of variation in this respect. Although conscious 
striving for goals may be biologically determined,.the 
exact goals striven for cannot with present biological 
knowledge be determined. In addition, current research in 
the field of biology does not offer any glowing prospects 
for such determination. The existence of such a range of 
variation in a setting involving such factors as the 
nonhuman environment with its aspects of scarcity, etc., 
requires some commonly held goals for the members of a 
society, if the society is to persist in its setting. 
Without them a war of all against all would be inevitable, 
and indeed even apart from such a state of affairs as that, 


38 . Men may be, and no doubt are, capable of "uncon¬ 
scious teleological" actions if that phrase does not in¬ 
volve a contradiction in terms. It is not necessary for 
present purposes, however, to explore this aspect of the 
question. The existence of any such teleological action 
whether conscious or unconscious will establish the present 
point. 

39* The capability is by no means confined to this 
particular species. At least one may say with due view 
for scientific caution that science has not demonstrated 
any such restriction of the trait. 
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the absence of such a set of commonly held goals would 
make biological survival of the members impossible on other 
grounds. In addition to being commonly held these goals 
are further restricted if a society is to exist. For 
example, some "motivation" or goal orientation to the care 
of children must exist if the children are to survive to 
play their role In the continuity of a society. Those 
goals that are such that the members of a given society 
must hold them sufficiently in common to "motivate" the 
performance of the functional requisites of that society, 
and that are such that the holding of them Is institution¬ 
alized for each member of the society at some stage of his 
development, will be called here the basic value or goal 
orientations of that society. There are some basic value 
orientations that must be common to all societies, but 
these are, of course, to be formulated only in the most 
general terms. For example. In all societies the members 
must hold some acts of murder to be bad. The range of 
definition of this basic: value orientation for different 
societies ranges from a radical outlawing of all forms of 
taking life (Including pacifism in the face of any aggres¬ 
sion) to societies in which vendettas of the bloodiest 
sort are part of the social structure. However liberal 
may be the definition of those eligible for slaughter, 
there Is always some limitation placed upon it, and if 
those limitations break down completely, the society will 
dissolve into a war of all against all. 

All of the less general forms of the basic value 
orientations need not have the quality of being held in 
common that is necessary for the basic value orientations, 
nor the quality of institutionalization, though some will 
have the latter quality albeit in a more limited form. 

The less general forms of the basic value orientations 
will be called the intermediate goals or the intermediate 
value orientations . Here exists a state of affairs 
analogous to that discussed above relative to basic cognl- 
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tlve orientations and intermediate cognitive orientations. 
A housewife need not know a corporal from a colonel, and a 
corporal need not be able to tell a head butcher from his 
subordinate, but both of them need to know something about 
the position of the president of the United States. Simi¬ 
larly, the value considerations involved in the employment 
of baseball players and automobile workers may be quite 
different in specific respects, but in both cases univer- 
salistic criteria 1 * 0 must be emphasized if the system is to 
operate effectively. There is, in the matter of inter¬ 
mediate goals, a whole hierarchy for any given society. 

The hierarchy contains classes like those discussed above 
under the heading of cognitive orientations. Thus, there 
will be Institutionalized and nonlnstitutionalized inter¬ 
mediate goals, crucial and/or more or less strategic ones, 
etc. They may also be more or less strategic in their 
substantive or their critical aspects. 1 * 1 The hierarchy is 
susceptible to almost endless variations of both types and 
levels. About this variation one generalization may be 
made: the more differentiated the structural features, the 

more elaborately differentiated will be the system of 

42 

intermediate goals. A kinship system that institution¬ 
alizes the recognition of three hundred different kinship 
positions will involve a much more elaborate set of inter¬ 
mediate goals, at least in this respect but almost certain¬ 
ly in others as well, than one that Institutionalizes the 
recognition of only twenty-four. This is, no doubt, a 
statement of the obvious and banal. Insofar as action is 
purposive, the more differentiated the action the more 
differentiated the goals when considered on the lowest 


40. The concept of universallsm is taken up for def¬ 
inition and discussion below. See pp. 248 - 255 . 

41. See above, pp. 172 - 173 . 

42. The same generalization in this respect has been 
made above about intermediate cognitive orientations. 
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level of generalization* If one shifts, however, to con¬ 
sider institutionalized patterns, a less obvious consider¬ 
ation emerges. The more elaborately differentiated one 
institutionalized pattern is from another the more elabo¬ 
rately differentiated the institutionalized goal system 
will have to be. This is not necessarily so of the total 
goal system, however, though one might reasonably expect 

it to be. There are always to some extent goal orienta¬ 
ls 

tions that are not institutionalized, and in some cases 
the noninstitutionalized goal orientations might conceiva¬ 
bly offset a difference in complexity of institutionalized 
ones. Ordinarily one would not expect this to be the case, 
however, since the elements of unpredictability and lack 
of control to which such a situation, if general, would 
give rise would almost certainly negate the functional 
requisites at some point or other. 

The goals, whether of the Intermediate or basic value 
orientations variety, must be sufficiently articulated to 
Insure the performance of socially necessary activities if 
the society is to persist. This they must do positively, 
and on the negative side they must not insure action that 
threatens the existence of a society. A cult of sexual 
abstinence, if sufficiently widespread, would terminate a 
society. All the above must not, however, be construed to 
mean that the systems of goals in societies cannot con¬ 
tribute to the disorganization and instability of a society 
To do so would be to fall into the fallacy of functional 
teleology. The goal systems of a society commonly and, no 
doubt, inevitably have dysfunctional as well as eufunction- 


43. The inevitability of noninstitutionalized aspects 
of action in societies is not to be overlooked. Just as 
the factors of human heredity and nonhuman environment set 
limits within which variation may take place, so do the 
functional and structural requisites and the institutional¬ 
ized structures. If all action were completely institu¬ 
tionalized, action would be completely determinate. This 
point is discussed at somewhat greater length in another 
connection. See below, pp. i8o-i8r. 
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al aspects. If the society Is to persist, their dysfunc¬ 
tional aspects cannot, of course, outweigh their eufunc- 
tional aspects. The dysfunctional aspects, however, may 
be strong indeed, even though the society persists. For 
example, if an industrial society is to operate, great 
emphasis must be placed on competition and on achieved 
roles. For reasons too complex to go into here, a signifi¬ 
cant proportion of the members of such a society must have 
as one of their goals a rise in the stratification system 
through objective achievements in competition on a hi ghl y 
universalistic basis. This goal orientation is eufunction- 
al in that it affords a large field from which to pick 
persons for Increased efficiency and achievement rather 
than a more restricted one, and this in turn is eufunction- 
al because the industrial society is one in which compara¬ 
tively small differences in ability may have dispropor¬ 
tionately large effects on performance because of the 
complex multiplication of effort added by the use of 
modern machines and because of the relatively delicately 
balanced interstitial adjustments of machine processes. 

This is patent in the sphere of occupational roles, but it 
is true in other respects as well. On the other hand, in 
the face of widespread "motivation" for 1 upward social mo¬ 
bility basea on competitive achievement, many of the striv- 
ers are bound to be frustrated in seeking their goals. 

This frustration has dysfunctional aspects that may take 
many forms of socially disruptive behavior• Such behavior 
is to some degree offset by still other goals such as the 
observance of the rules of fair play, the conduct of a 
good loser (or winner), etc. Thls_ is one form of the 
articulation of goals, but the fact remains that one given 
goal may, as in the example chosen, have both eufunctlonal 
and dysfunctional aspects. 

There are other sources of dysfunctional aspects than 
that mentioned above. One of the commonest met in socie¬ 
ties is the presence of goals that are to some extent 
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mutually incompatible. "Individualism" and "maximization 
of the general welfare," for* example, may result in quite 
sharp conflicts under some circumstances. Some of both 
may be functionally requisite in a given system, in which 
case the dysfunctional aspects of the contradiction must 
be kept below a point negating the eufunctional aspects if 
the society is to persist as defined. If this is not 
done, change will take place. Some goals may be mutually 
incompatible without being destructive to the society, 
though this cannot be the case if both are functional req¬ 
uisites for the society and affect the same members at the 
same time. 

It has already been said above that the goals must be 
shared to some degree, though this will vary with the 
differentiation of the society. The goals of one individ¬ 
ual must also be meaningful to another insofar as they 
share a common structure of action. Finally, the goals 
concerned will be both empirical and nonempirical. If no 
one sought empirical goals, the minimum of subsistence 
necessary for biological survival could not be maintained. 

A state of apathy would exist. The material goals sought 
in societies are never confined solely to the biological 
minimum, but these must obviously be present if there is 
to be persistence. But the nonempirical goals are of no 
less importance. It is in terms of ultimate ends (or 
goals) (i.e., ends that are not considered means to further 
ends) that men order their intermediate ones. These nonem¬ 
pirical goals may take conventional religious forms such 


44. It must be kept in mind continuously that the 
terms eufunctional and dysfunctional do not mean good and 
bad. They are defined relative to a particular unit the 
adjustment or adaptation of which to its setting furnishes 
the criteria for a given function's classification as a 
eufunction or dysfunction. Nothing need be said in the 
course of analysis about the goodness or badness of the 
unit or the goodness or badness of its adaptation and ad¬ 
justment or its lack in these respects. 
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as admission to heaven, attainment of nirvana , unity with 
the tao . or the like. They may also take the form of 
seeking to attain ethical values that are never completely 
identified with empirical states of affairs in the minds 
of the individuals concerned (e.g., the role played by 
"democracy" in the value systems of many "idealists"). 

Men who scorn the conventional religious systems may still 
seek "the good life," and when asked what this consists 
in, they are rarely able to give definitions of the end 
sought in solely empirical terms. 

It is thus understandable that the goal systems in 
all societies be to some degree indeterminate. The con¬ 
cept, indeterminate goal systems , is defined as goal 
systems that do not identify all possible goals in the 
actions of the members of the society. To some degree 
elements of indeterminacy exist because some of the goals 
are of a nonempirical character and have not been tied to 
particular empirical referents. Another element of inde¬ 
terminacy exists in that even those goals that are empiri¬ 
cally defined do not eliminate all possible ranges of 
variation in the intermediate means-ends schema leading to 
their own accomplishment. Whatever may have been the 
"cause" of this universal lack of determinacy, it is easy 
enough to discern the apparently insuperable obstacles to 
complete determinacy. In the first place, a completely 
determinate goal system would have to encompass the entire 
range of possible variation of action within the society 
concerned. If this range of variation does not permit of 
an infinite number of different goals, then at least the 
number is such a large finite one as to make the establish¬ 
ment of the goal system an unending task from the point of 
view of any particular group of humans. in the second 
place,'such a system of goals, if possible, would be so 
enormously complex and extensive as to preclude any indi¬ 
vidual’s learning of all of it even insofar as it applied 
to him. And finally, if these first two difficulties could 
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be overcome, there would result a fixity of action such 
that the members of such a society could not adjust to any 
new circumstances that might arise from even slight changes 
in the limits of possible variation. The whole argument 
about such a completely determinate goal system is, of 
course, in essence beside the point, if only because of the 
cognitive problems involved. For such a goal system to 
exist, there would have to be complete knowledge of the 
limits of possible variation of social action, and for the 
present at least three sources of indeterminacy have been 
listed in these factors themselves. 1 *^ 

It may be added that this Indeterminacy Is one well 
understood In a sense by the members of all societies; at 
least all societies seem to make allowances for this con¬ 
dition because In all known societies there are understood 
arbiters of these matters when indeterminacies arise. 

These arbiters may be more or less well defined, but in 
some degree they are always present. Some groups rest 
responsibility in these respects on the Individual members. 
The Anabaptists carried this principle to an extreme. Some 
groups allocate these decisions to priests, chiefs, courts, 
parents, dictators, legislative bodies, synods, and an 
unending list of other socially defined positions or organ¬ 
izations . In the absence of such resorts or In defiance 
of the established ones, social conflicts ranging from the 
hysteria of a child to social revolution of the bloodiest 
sort may result without checks. 

Nevertheless, despite the mixture of empirical and 
nonempirical goals, the Indeterminacy of goal systems, the 
presence of mutually Incompatible goals, and the lack on 
the part of each member of the society of complete knowl¬ 
edge about the total goal system of the society, without 
a relatively well-articulated and clearly defined set of 
goals a society would Invite extinction, apathy, or the 


45 . See above, pp. 12-1< 
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war of all against all. 

F. THE REGULATION OF THE CHOICE OF MEANS 

This functional requisite is the prescription of means 
for attaining the socially formulated goal3 of a society 
and its substructures. It complements but is not identical 
with the functional requisite of "the effective control of 
disruptive forms of behavior," incliiuing as this latter 
does the control of the use of force. The regulation of 
the choice of means defines positively the means (mostly 
noncoercive) to the society*s goals. There is another 
obviously complementary relationship involved, that with 
the systems of goals, since many of the goals in a goal 
system are goals from one point of view and means to other 
goals from another. 

That some of the means for the attainment of social 
goals must be clearly stated for the sake of order and the 
effective functioning of the society follows from the 
problems posed by the unit society in its setting. Given 
factors such as scarcity, the interdependence of Individ¬ 
uals (e.g., infants cannot survive without adults, socie¬ 
ties cannot persist without infants), and the like, social 
anomie would result from the lack of recognized legitimized 
means. First, patterns of role differentiation tell who 
Is to act, while the common articulated set of goals 
defines what is to be done. There must be regulation of 
the choice of means to tell how these goals may be won. 
Secondly, the absence of regulation of means Invites apathy 
or the war of all against all. Without socially prescribed 
means, a goal must either be devalued or the road to its 
attainment must be left open to considerations based solely 
on instrumental efficiency. As the loss of a bolt may 
permit a great machine to beat Itself to pieces, so the 
absence of regulated choice of means operates cumulatively 
to destroy the social structure. 

Especially in ritual and initiatory activities must 
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procedures be specified. The contents of prescriptions 
may vary greatly among societies. What is indispensable 
Is simply that there exist socially accepted directives 
for ceremonial and symbolic action. This point emphasizes 
the necessity for the category of regulation of the choice 
of means. In addition to the effective control of disrup¬ 
tive behavior. Moreover, there are often alternative 
noncoercive ways of realizing goals, and they must be dif¬ 
ferentially evaluated for the sake of order, or some must 
be ruled out. 

1 G. THE REGULATION OF AFFECTIVE EXPRESSION 

The term affect as used here follows Parsons' usage 1 * 6 

in that it Includes "components of pleasurable or painful 

significance to the actor, and of approval or disapproval 

of the object or state which occasions the reaction," but 

it includes also those reactions to stimuli that are 

commonly catalogued under the term "emotions," covering as 

that does such inadequately defined and understood terms 

as "anger," "hate," "fear," "love," "pity," etc. 1 *^ Four 

aspects of the regulation of affective expression will be 

touched on here. In the first place, in any society the 
48 

affective states of the members must be mutually communL 


46. op.cit ., p. 32 . 

47 . The present highly unsatisfactory definition of 
the term affect is one of those cases in which, for the 
present at least, it seems wise to "sin bravely" and go 
ahead with the work. 

48. The affective orientations of individuals in a 
society are capable of the same classificatory distinctions 
made above in relation to cognitive and goal orientations. 
It is thus useful to distinguish in the same way among 
basic affective orientations, intermediate affective orien¬ 
tations of both the institutionalized and noninstitution- 
alized sorts: there will be crucial or more or less strate¬ 
gic ones, and they will be more or less strategic substan¬ 
tively and/or critically speaking. See above pp. 171-173- 
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cable and comprehensible. Secondly, not every affect can 
be expressed in every situation. Some must be suppressed 
or repressed. Thirdly, there are affects that must be 
produced in the members if the social structure is to sur¬ 
vive. Finally, there must be regulation of the lengths to 
which affective expression is carried even when it is 
comprehensible, appropriate, and socially eufunctional. 

All of these aspects are included in the regulation of 
affective expression. 

In the absence of the first of these conditions stabil¬ 
ity of expectations between individuals is destroyed, and 
apathetic or destructuve reactions will occur. This Is 

true both of states of anger and of affection, love, lust, 

4q 

and the like. Without comprehensibility and communica¬ 
bility, mutually Inappropriate responses in affectively 
charged situations can only result in the destruction of 
the relationship. In a love affair, if one member's 
expression of affection has the meaning to her of a flir¬ 
tation, while to her partner it signifies willingness to 
consummate the affair, and he Is affectively involved, the 
relationship Is headed for a crisis. The same state of 
affairs with regard to the expression of affect in an 
entire society is clearly incompatible with the continua¬ 
tion of that society. This is not a matter of a lack of a 
shared cognitive frame of reference; the conflicts are 
potentially explosive because of the emotional Involvement, 
or the situations are potentially apathetic because of a 
lack of such involvement. The cues that make affective 
expression comprehensible range from obvious and subtle 

linguistic behavior to posture, facial expression, gesture, 
50 

and tone of voice. Many of these are not consciously 


49 . It may be that gross affective states are mutu¬ 
ally communicable in the absence of regulation, but such 
communication is not sufficient to obviate all the prob¬ 
lems raised here. 

50 . e.g., consider that recurrent opening phrase for 
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recognized by the actors themselves. There Is, of course, 
a cognitive element Involved In all this. One must learn 
to know the signs of the affective states, and these, like 
other cognitive matters, must to a degree be shared in 
common. But the communication and comprehensibility of 
affective states cannot be confined to the cognitive level. 
It is not enough in many social situations to know that 
another is angry. It is necessary to respond affectively 
in some appropriate way whether this be sympathetic anger, 
pity, antagonistic anger, or one of a large number of other 
affective possibilities. The person who does not respond 
affectively in affectively charged situations is sometimes 
invaluable, but he is also often the most upsetting sort 
of person possible. 

In the face of regulated competitive, cooperative, and 
authority relationships, some of which are entailed in any 
conceivable system of role allocation, taken together with 
disturbances of expectation and scarcity situations, no 
society can survive a complete latitude of affective ex¬ 
pression. The ungoverned expression of lust and rage leads 
to the disruption of relationships and ultimately to the 
war of all against all. At the other extreme, apathy may 
result. Expression of fear and grief, for example, must 
be kept within certain bounds — granted different ones in 
different situations and in different societies, but always 
within some bounds. Love is another obvious case in these 
respects, especially when considered in its sexual aspects. 
In all societies some bounds are placed on this expression 
to avoid conflicts (e.g., incest taboos, adultery taboos, 
premarital taboos, etc.) and some to prevent preoccupation 
with this emotion and no other action (e.g., limits on 
appropriate times, ages, and places for this activity). 

conflicts between all sorts of persons (e.g., small boys, 
husbands, and wives, etc.) in our society; "It ain't what 
you said: it's the way you said it." 
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A society must not only structure the way In which 
affects are expressed and restrict certain forms of affec¬ 
tive expression, but it must also actively foster some 
affects. Unless one adopts the view that all relationships 
in all societies can be rational and contractual in charac¬ 
ter, one must take the position that some relationships 

R 1 

depend on regulated affects for their perpetuation. In 
the absence of the production of appropriate affects, the 
"family,” for example, would not survive. The question of 
what affects must regularly be produced in any society is 
closely related to the way other functional requisites are 
fulfilled. In American society the "urban middleclass 
conjugal family" depends heavily upon the establishment of 
strong affective ties based on romantic love between 
spouses. Japanese society deemphaslzes structures of roman¬ 
tic love, emphasizes respect between son and father, and 
uses an Individual's strong reaction to ridicule and shame 
to control such behavior. 

Finally, there must be further regulation of affect 
even when the three above forms of regulation are In ef¬ 
fect. The primary bond of solidarity In the American 
family is that between husband and wife, and it Is based 
upon romantic love. It is, however, a sign of immaturity, 
even of prolonged adolescence, if the individuals let their 
affective preoccupations with one another make them irre¬ 
sponsible in other respects. It is good in that situation 
to love fiercely, sincerely, monogaraously, and even to the 
death, but, after the courtship and perhaps the honeymoon 
period, devotion to one's wife becomes ridiculous If it 
prevents responsible performance of an acceptable occupa¬ 
tional role. In Tokugawa Japan, respect for one's father 
took a secondary place if its dictates conflicted with 
one's loyalty to one's overlord. So it goes. The situation 

51• The material discussed above In Note 52, p. 169 , 
may be applied here In connection with affective orienta¬ 
tion. 
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is perhaps not one of the Aristotelian mean, but it is one 
of limits. However praiseworthy the affect, it can be 
overdone from the point of view of the patterns of the so¬ 
ciety. Uncontrolled, a just anger becomes a blind rage, 
a touching love becomes maudlin, prudent fear becomes 
neurotic anxiety, and so It goes. 

One further word may be said of these four aspects of 
the regulation of affective expression. They not only ap¬ 
pear in the actual affective patterns of society, but they 
also appear powerfully reflected in its systems of humor. 

A moment's reflection will call to mind jokes based on 
failures to respond correctly in one or another respect. 
There is, for example, in the system of American humor a 
well worn stock of these jokes. There is the husband who 
cannot understand his wife's chagrin or the wife who can¬ 
not understand her husband's humor; there Is the person 
who laughs and cries at the "wrong" time; there Is the 
person who fails to laugh at the "right" time; and finally 
there Is the person who laughs "immoderately," though at 
the right time. All of these serve their roles as figures 
of fun just as in other connections they may become vil¬ 
lains in novels or hapless strugglers in motion pictures, 
and in so doing they illustrate the extreme breadth of the 
understanding of these matters. 

H. ADEQUATE SOCIALIZATION 

By the term socialization is meant the inculcation of 
the structure of action of a society on an individual (or 
group). Socialization in this sense is a matter of degree. 
An Individual may be more or less socialized. An individ¬ 
ual is adequately socialized if he has been inculcated with 
a sufficient portion of the structures of action of his so¬ 
ciety to permit the effective performance of his roles in 
the society. There is adequate socialization In a society 
if there is a sufficient nymber of adequately socialized 
individuals for the structural requisites of a society to 
operate. 
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The requisite nature of adequate socialization arises 
from the hypothesis that it is not the nature of human 
beings to acquire on a hereditary basis or through the 
interaction of heredity and nonhuman environment the struc¬ 
tures of action necessary for effective functioning in 
their minimally required roles. Although it has not in any 
strict sense been proved that specific structures are not 
acquired in such a fashion, the general plasticity of human 
beings in these respects, the wide range of structures of 
action extant throughout the world, and the lack of knowl¬ 
edge of any genetic structures directly determining spe- 

c p 

cific social structures^ would seem to make the foregoing 


52 . The concept of social structures used here rela¬ 
tive to human beings refers, of course, to those structures 
of action that occur within limits set by human heredity 
and nonhuman environment. If it can be demonstrated that 
no such range of variation exists, that in fact the specif¬ 
ic structures of action are capable of analysis and explana¬ 
tion in terms of heredity and nonhuman environment, then, 
of course, it follows that all social studies become a 
branch of biology and that all work of a nonbiological na¬ 
ture is beside the point. Whether this is true sub specie 
aeternltatls may never be known to modern scientists, but 
at least it has not been proved by them as yet. 

The above may seem to be simply a matter of defini¬ 
tion, but this is not the case. It Is true that by defini¬ 
tion social structures refer to structures not uniquely de¬ 
termined by the factor of species' heredity and nonspecies' 
environment, i.e., structures within a range of variation 
having these factors as limits. The question raised, how¬ 
ever, is not whether the analysis Is consistent with the 
definition but rather whether the concept as defined has 
in fact any empirical referent. It is the assumption for 
the present that it does for the reasons given. Further, 
the contrary hypothesis has not been proved, and work based 
on the assumption used here, and used implicitly or explic¬ 
itly by virtually all social analysts, does seem to throw 
some light on human action. If the contrary hypothesis can 
be demonstrated, i.e., if the concept used here can be 
shown to have no empirical referent or If the use of the 
present assumption adds nothing to the fruitfulness of 
analysis as compared with analysis based on the contrary 
hypothesis, then much, if not most, of the works of the 
"social sciences" will have proved a waste of effort, and 
that which remains will be more "biological" than "social." - 
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hypothesis a reasonable one until facts to the contrary are 
produced. Even those social structures most directly and 
obviously related to hereditarily determined structures show 
few signs of specific genetic determination. Structures of 
walking, defecation, sexual contacts, breatiling, and the 
like, all exhibit a range of possible variation within lim¬ 
its set by heredity and nonhuman environment rather than an 
exact determination. If one U3es the contrary hypothesis to 
that used here, all further analysis of the acquisition of 
the structures of action must be In terms of advance in the 
knowledge of human genetics and the nonhuman environment. 

Societies can, of course, persist with some inade¬ 
quately socialized members, and the number or proportion 
of these relative to the total membership of a society will 
vary from society to society. Nevertheless, for the so¬ 
ciety to persist there must be transmitted specifically 
to each individual so much of the minimum necessary quota 
of adequately socialized personnel, so much of the modes 
of dealing with the total situation, of the modes of com¬ 
munication, of the shared cognitive orientations, goal 
systems, attitudes Involved in the regulation of means, 
modes of affective expression, and the like, as will render 
him capable of adequate performance In his several roles 
throughout life, both as respects skills and attitudes. 
Socialization is thus a different concept from the mainte¬ 
nance of the individual in a state of biological well-being. 

Socialization is not, of course, confined to the ne¬ 
cessity of inculcating the social structures on the infant 
of a society (those individuals comprising what has some¬ 
times been called the "periodic barbarian invasion of a 
society"). Socialization Includes both the development of 
new adult members from infants and the Induction of an 
Individual of any age into any role of the society or Its 
subsystems in which new learning is required. By defini¬ 
tion the Infants will be there as members of the unit here 
called society, but other new members may come from other 
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sources than the sexual reproduction of the members of a 
society. Furthermore, in some societies new roles are 
continuously being opened up. This is most striking per¬ 
haps In so-called "modern industrial" societies, but It 
has to some degree been a prominent feature of many socie¬ 
ties, and it is probably not entirely lacking In any 
society. 

A society cannot persist unless it perpetuates a self- 
sufficient system of action, whether in changeo or tradi¬ 
tional form, through the socialization of new members drawn 
in part from the maturing generation. Whatever the defects 
of any particular mooe of socialization, a universal fail¬ 
ure of socialization means the extinction of the society 
through a combination of at least three of the terminating 
conditions mentioned previously for reasons which are cer¬ 
tainly sufficiently obvious. 

The complexities of Individual development arising 
from the interaction of individuals of varying constitu¬ 
tional endowment with the modes of child care and sociali¬ 
zation and various other aspects of the social Interaction, 
as well as with less predictable situations, cannot be 
dealt with here. It is Sufficient to say that no sociali¬ 
zation system is Ideally efficient, that In no society are 
all Individuals socialized equally well, nor is any one 
Individual perfectly socialized. One Individual cannot 
become equally familiar with all aspects of his society; 
indeed he may remain completely ignorant of some. But he 
must acquire a working knowledge of the behavior and 
attitudes relevant to his various roles, and identify to 
some degree with such values as are shared by the whole 
society or segments thereof, whenever his behavior articu¬ 
lates with that of other members of the society. A Brahmin 
and an Untouchable learn some skills and attitudes unknown 
to one another. Both, however, must learn that the Hindu 
world is made up of castes and that this is the way things 
"should" be. Socialization Is to a large extent a "learn- 
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ing-teaching” process, if indeed it is not that exclusive¬ 
ly. As such it involves elements of cognition as well as 
others. It is not, however, identical with cognition any 
more than role differentiation is synonymous with provision 
for adequate physiological relationship to the setting of 
action, though the two certainly are mutually involvea. 

I. EFFECTIVE CONTROL OF DISRUPTIVE FORMS OF BEHAVIOR 

Prominent among these disruptive forms of behavior are 
force and fraud. The extent to which such behavior will 
occur Is dependent on the way that various other functional 
requisites are met: role allocation, goal systems, regula¬ 
tion of means ana of expression, ana socialization being 
the more obvious cases in point. All of these functional 
requisites, it should be clear from the preceding discus¬ 
sion, are conditions that tend to prevent the occurrence 
of disruptive behavior but that may also bring it on.'^ In 
addition to, and separate from, these is the effective 
control of such behavior when it does occur. To unaerstana 
why this function is a requisite, one must ask, "Why would 
not a perfectly integrated society exist in its absence?" 

The answer lies in three conditions inherent in the 
relation of any society to its setting: (l) scarcity of 
means, (2) frustrations of expectations, ana (5) imperfec¬ 
tions of socialization. That many of the desiderata of 
life are ultimately scarce neeas no further emphasis. It 
is not simply a question of quantity. For even if more 
food than could be consumed were readily available, there 
would still remain the possibility of two or more persons 
wanting exactly the same pig. Since sexual objects are 
differentially evaluated by the members of society, those 
few at the top of the scale tend to be sought by a large 


53* l.e., they may have dysfunctional aspects as well 

as eufunctional ones. 
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number of the opposite sex. Wealth, however defined, la 
basically scarce for the mass of individuals everywhere. 
Force and fraud are in many situations the most efficient 
ways of acquiring scarce values. Indeed only scarce values 
can be objects of rationally directed coercive effort. 

Even if in fact "crime does not pay, 1 * disruptive behavior 
can result if individuals are convinced that it will. To 
argue that a society without coercion ana deceit can exist, 
one must first demonstrate the absence of scarcity. 

Frustration of expectations Is inevitable for some 
Individuals In any society as long as there are such uni¬ 
versal realities as unexpected consequences of purposive 
behavior, scarcity, and uncertainty. Uncertainty alone 
would account for the presence of some such frustration. 

To banish all possible uncertainty would require complete 
and accurate knowledge of all empirical phenomena, past 
and future, by every member of the society, and this would 
only eliminate the cognitive problem involved. With com¬ 
plete knowledge the problem of control would still remain. 
Lack of control would carry with it some inevitable frus¬ 
trations as the result of sickness, storms, and the like, 
not to mention the lack of social controls. 

Imperfections in socialization result, among other 
things, in evasions of the institutionalized structures of 
action. Together with frustrations of expectations it 
results In explosive outbursts of anger and violence. 

Thus, both rationally directed exercise of force and 
fraud^ and nonrational outbursts of emotion continually 


5^- Other disruptive inodes of behavior, including 
apathy, also may occur. But a refined analysis of the 
problem of deviant behavior is beyond the scope of the pre¬ 
sent work. 


55• There is always some rational component intended 
in the case of fraud at least. Fraud consists for most 
purposes of definition in the conscious attempt to gain 
empirical ends by means, short of the use of force, that 
are institutionally defined as illegitimate. 
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press to disrupt stable social relationships. If resort 
to these disruptive behaviors Is restricted only by oppor¬ 
tunity, the war of all against all will ultimately result 
either from rational. Irrational, or arational calcula¬ 
tions.^ Some disruptive action may also tend in the 
direction of an apathetic breakdown, though it is perhaps 
unnecessary to elaborate on this aspect of the argument. 

The system of goals tells what must be done; the regu¬ 
lation of means prescribes how. It also includes prescrip¬ 
tions ana proscriptions regaraing the use of force and 
fraud. In aaaition, however, the society must have tech¬ 
niques for handling those who, for reasons outlined above 
or for others, use these disruptive means or are subject 
to disruptive outbreaks. The structures of control and the 
degree of their efficiency may vary greatly. What type of 
action is directly destructive of a given society will vary 
with the nature of that society: parricide in a society 
based on patriarchal clans, violation of property rights 
in a society emphasizing property, ana so on. Conversely, 
some societies can tolerate forms of these behaviors that 
others cannot. Chukchee social structure, for example, 
withstands a high homicide rate if one is to believe the 
anthropological materials available. But no society can 
withstand any and all of them without exception or control. 

J. ADEQUATE INSTITUTIONALIZATION 

<57 

The term Institution has been defined above. The 
existence of Institutions in a society is a functional 
requisite for the existence of any society. Discussion of 
the standing of institutionalization as a functional req¬ 
uisite may be broken down into the categories of normative 

56 . For definition of the terms rational, nonratlon- 
al, irrational, and arational see below, pp. 2h2-2kk. 

57- See p. 102 . 
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patterns, the conformity aspects of institutions, and the 
sanctions aspects. It will be readily seen, when this is 
done, that this functional requisite, like its fellows, 
involves aspects of other functional requisites. To a 
greater extent than is true of the others, it may seem to 
be analytically mixed up with its fellows, to lack distinct 
ness. This may be a valid objection to its separate stand¬ 
ing in the list of functional requisites, and yet the 
combination it represents of normative patterns, conformity 
aspects, and sanctions aspects does seem to have an ana- 
lytical distinctness. At any rate, whether this factor 
deserves a separate listing in such a treatment as this, 
the condition referred to deserves a special emphasis that 
would be lost In the absence of separate treatment. 

One of the major concepts of the general theory of 
social action which underlies a treatment of this sort Is 
the concept of the normative orientation of action. And 
one of the major tenets of that theory is that action Is 
normatively oriented. This argument has been most system¬ 
atically explored in the work, both published and unpub¬ 
lished, of Parsons. One sees elements of it In his early 
essays on Marshall,^ the English economist, and It con¬ 
tinues throughout his books, essays, and lectures. Given 
the fact that human heredity and nonhuman environment 
determine, in general, a range of possible variation of 
action rather than specific forms of action, it Is hard to 
see an alternative to the assumption that man's actions 
are consciously oriented to normative considerations of 
objects and standards held to be ’’good" and ’’bad," more or 


58 . Testing of the separate status of this functional 
requisite by the use of symbolic logic is, unfortunately, 
beyond the capabilities of the author. 

59- T. Parsons, "Wants and Activities In Marshall," 
Quart. Jour* of Eco .t Vol. ^6, No. 1 (Nov. 1931), PP* 101 — 
140, and "Economics and Sociology: Marshall in Relation to 
the Thought of His Time," Quart. Jour* of Eco .» Vol. 46, 

No. 2 (Fefc* 1932), pp. 31 6-5FT 
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less "valuable," and so on. II* this is not the case, the 
analyst is faced with two problems in the place .of one: 

(1) what alternative exists to play the role of normative 
orientation in a theory of "motivation" of action, and (2) 
what explains the extremely persistent illusion on the part 
of men that they do act in terms of such orientations? 

At any rate, in all of the functional requisites 
treated above normative structures enter. There are norma¬ 
tive structures involved, for example, even in such cate¬ 
gories as cognitive orientations and communications (e.g., 
that these systems should be intelligible and eufunctional 
for the operation of the system). The normative aspects 
of other of the categories is more obvious. Goals are 
norms or contain normative elements by definition, and an 
attempt has been made above to demonstrate the necessity 
of the existence of a system of them if a society Is to 
persist. In the regulation of means and affective expres¬ 
sion the normative aspects are equally obvious. In essence, 
social regulation, whatever its form, be it persuasion or 
force, involves evaluation and discrimination. A vital 
element in socialization is the learning of the normative 
structures that are maintained in a given society and so 
forth. 

If one studies the normative structures of a society, 
one finds that, with regard to 3ome of them as a minimum, 
conformity must be generally expected. In the absence of 
normative structures, given the assumption of the normative 
orientation of action, apathy would certainly exist. In 
the absence of a generally expected conformity with certain 
of these structures It would be impossible to predict one’s 
own actions and those of others sufficiently to carry out 
action. The way would be open for either a bewilderment- 
produced apathy or a war of all against all undertaken 
because of the efficiency of the use of force in a chaotic 
situation. 

The sanction aspects of Institutions seem to enter as 
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a necessity as a means of bringing about conformity and 
handling failures to conform. The structures of sanctions 
may vary, but what is involved here is more than the con¬ 
trol of deviant behavior. Something has been stated about 
those structures. The sanction elements must contain ele¬ 
ments of affective expression on the part of the populace 
at large. In the absence of such elements it is perhaps 
impossible to maintain the sanctions in sufficient force 
to maintain conformity. There is no known case in which 
affective neutrality to the normative structures of a so¬ 
ciety Is maintained throughout the society, and indeed this 
Is not to be expected, since actors orient themselves af¬ 
fectively as well as normatively and cognitively. 

Discussion may now turn to the qualifying term 
adequate which precedes institutionalization. Institu¬ 
tionalization is "adequate" if its conformity and sanction 
aspects are carried sufficiently far to permit the persist¬ 
ence of the minimal normative structures involved in other 
functional requisites. In structural terms this means the 
existence of a full set of crucial institutions, that is 
to say, the structural requisites of a society must be 
institutionalized if a society is to persist. The absence 
of such Institutionalization would leave a situation of 
Indeterminacy incompatible with the existence of a society. 
It must be noted that the institutionalization of a struc¬ 
tural requisite does not guarantee its existence or its 
maintenance. These matters will depend upon the degree to 
which its conformity and sanction aspects are In fact 
carried out. Nevertheless, the contrary situation, the 
noninstitutionalization of the structural requisite, would 
guarantee chaos through nonconformity alone. Empirically, 
neither possibility is ruled out. In a given social sys¬ 
tem a structural requisite may be more or less institu¬ 
tionalized or it may be noninstltutionalized. If the 
former Is the case, then on this particular score the 
system will be more or less stable (depending, in this 
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respect, on the degree of institutionalization)- In the 
latter case, or cases of extremely low degrees of institu¬ 
tionalization, the nonpersistence of the system may be 
predicted. If, in fact, there is no conformity, the struc¬ 
ture does not exist as a structure of a society, and Its 
only possible "existence" is as an aspect of culture as 
that concept is used here. 

The reader will note throughout the above treatment, 
and nowhere more markedly than in the last topic treated 
above, a continual reference to structures (or patterns), 
though, in fact, the chapter has been concerned primarily 
with fimetions. The close relation is not to be avoided, 
for functions are the results of the operation of struc¬ 
ture. Subsequent treatment, with the help of the above, 
will now pass directly to structural considerations. 



CHAPTER 


V 


SOME METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


This chapter is intendec, to serve as an Introduction 
to the second part of this volume, which concerns itself 
with the structural features that are present in any socie¬ 
ty. This treatment in turn will be divided into two parts. 
The primary consideration will be a series of chapters 
dealing with the analytic structural requisites of any so¬ 
ciety. A chapter will be aevoted to each one of these req¬ 
uisites and will treat it and its substructures insofar as 
it is possible for present purposes to derive these cate¬ 
gories without departing at any great length from the most 
general level of the present type of analysis, i.e., struc¬ 
tures present in any society. Preceding this there will be 
a chapter on certain structural aspects of any relationship. 
The reasons for this procedure will be discussed in the 
present chapter. The general topics to be covered in the 
present chapter will be the following: (A) the distinction 
between concrete and analytic structures, and the difficul¬ 
ties attendant to the use of the concept, concrete struc ¬ 
tural requisites , on the present level of analysis; (B) the 
relationship structures and their general relevance to the 
discussion of analytic structural requisites; (C) some of 
the uses and difficulties involved in the application of 
this type of conceptual development to comparative social 
analysis; and (D) the relationship between conceptual de¬ 
velopment and its corresponding theoretical development. 1 


1. The reader may well view the treatment of the 
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A. THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CONCRETE 
AND ANALYTIC STRUCTURES 

This distinction has been defined above in the second 
chapter of this volume. Concrete structures have been 
defined as ’’patterns of action that define the character 
of membership units involved in social action.” Concrete 
structures include such structures as societies. Concrete 
substructures of societies may be defined as ”the patterns 
of action that define the character of membership units 
involved in social action within a given society or those 
relating two or more societies." Analytic structures have 
been defined as "patterned aspects of action that are not 
even theoretically capable of concrete separation from 
other patterned aspects of action."' Society, as defined 
here, is the most general type of concrete structure. It 
Is that concrete structure of which all other concrete 
structures are substructures (or they are substructures of 
two or more Interacting societies). In any given case of 
a society there are concrete substructures. This condition 
is a corollary of the functional requisite of role differ¬ 
entiation.^ Furthermore, given the definition of a par¬ 
ticular society to be stuaied, it can be shown to have 
certain specific concrete structural requirements. For 
example, if one defines "United States society" In suffi¬ 
cient detail to isolate Its present form, then a particu¬ 
lar form of family structure, several specific forms of 
predominantly economic structures, and several specific 


third and even the fourth of these topics as premature in 
this chapter — as more properly following the discussion 
of structure rather than preceding it. The discussion is 
intended to give the reader further material on the specif 
ic orientation of the work so that he will have in mind, 
whether he agrees with it or not, the intention of the 
work. 


2. See above, pp. 88 - 89 * 

3 . See below, pp. 206 - 207 * 
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forms of predominantly political structures can be shown 
to be structural requisites of the society.** If it 13 
defined simply as a "modern industrial" society, some of 
these concrete substructures cease to be structural req¬ 
uisites while others will remain at least in a more' general 
form. For example, in the first case, predominantly 
economic structures involving "factory” structures of pro¬ 
duction and "business" structures of management wil be req¬ 
uisite structures. In the latter case, there wilL also 
have to be predominantly economic structures involving "fac¬ 
tory" structures of production although "business" struc¬ 
tures of management need not be present.^ "Traditional" 
Chinese society, on the other hand, required a specific type 
of family structure and virtually eliminated predominantly 
economic structures since the economic aspects of action 
were, at least in theory, almost inevitably organized on a 
family oriented basis rather than on the basis of "produc¬ 
tion-consumption" considerations isolated from family 
considerations. 6 


U. This, of course, says nothing of their being 
"good" or "bad," simply that they have some eufunctional 
implications for the persistence of the unit as defined. 

It may well be that within the society "liberal," "con¬ 
servative," "radical," or "reactionary" opinions might be 
dedicated to their overthrow. 

5• The entire argument necessary to support these ex¬ 
amples is not produced here for obvious reasons. Quotation 
marks are placed around those terms whose definitions have 
not been given here but would be required for the support¬ 
ing argument. It Is hoped that a sufficient ground of com¬ 
mon understanding exists in these cases to make the exam¬ 
ples useful for heuristic purposes- 

6. This, of course, does not mean that economic as¬ 
pects were ignored or were only slightly valued. It does 
mean that in the case of a conflict of family interests 
and. production-consumption interests, the former, ideally 
speaking, took precedence. The society was so structured 
that in fact such conflicts were reduced to a minimum. In 
"transitional" China many of the current problems stem in 
a sense from the fact that this situation no longer ob¬ 
tains. For analysis of this example ad nauseam see M. J. 
Levy, Jr., Family Revolution . 
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If one asks, however, what concrete structures are 
structural requisites of ar^ society, the matter is im¬ 
mensely more difficult. Here one is faced by the tremen¬ 
dous versatility of concrete structures. It is perfectly 
true, and quite easy to show, that there must be concrete 
structures in terms of which the allocation of goods and 
services (i.e., the economic aspects of action) is carried 
out. It is not, however, easy to show that they must be 
carried out In terms of any particular concrete structure. 
Such functions may be achieved largely by predominantly 
economic structures, and one sees examples of this in the 
United States where business managed membership units 
carry out many of the major aspects of economic production 
in the society and many of those of consumption as well. 

In "traditional” China these functions were almost inevi¬ 
tably carried out by family units which, if predominantly 
oriented to one or two analytic structures above all 
others, may be said to have been oriented to the structures 
of role differentiation and solidarity of that society. 

In Soviet Russia one may hazard the guess that these func¬ 
tions are in fact carried out in terms of membership units 
that are more predominantly politically orientec (i.e., 
oriented to power-responsibility allocations) than to 
economic considerations. This is not to say that the 
economic considerations are not of extreme importance In 
the latter two cases, but merely that, if noneconomic con¬ 
siderations conflict with economic ones, the former and 
not the latter take precedence, or are conceived to take 

7 

precedence by the actors involved. 


7. For example, in "traditional" China aged fathers 
were sometimes denied de facto power by their sons, and 
often because of the fear of the sons that their fathers' 
exercise of de facto power would be economically ruinous. 
But such action was, ideally at least and probably actual¬ 
ly, inevitably undertaken because of what such economic 
action would mean to the future of the family. If the fu¬ 
ture of the family was not threatened, such restraint of 
the aged fathers was not in order. See M. J. Levy, Jr., 
op.cit .. pp- 6^-65 and 128-133 
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One is forced to recognize the fact that various types 
of functions can result from the operation of concrete 
structures not primarily oriented to any one of the par¬ 
ticular functions or even to a specific group of those 
under study at any one time. The analytic structures are 
another matter. It is relatively easy to demonstrate that 
certain specific analytic structures must be present in any 
society. For example, in the absence of some structures 
having to do with the allocation of goods and services, 
i.e., some economic structures. It can be shown that cer¬ 
tain aspects of the list of functional requisites cannot 
be met. On the other hand, the very flexibility of con¬ 
crete structures, the fact that one primarily oriented to 
role differentiation, for example, may also determine the 
allocation of goods and services, militates against pinning 
down a specific list of concrete structural requisites. 

The present writer suspects that In each society there are 
in fact some concrete structures primarily oriented to 
each of the analytic structural requisites, that some are 
predominantly role differentiation structures, some pre¬ 
dominantly solidarity structures, some predominantly 
economic structures, and so forth. If, however, any sound 
argument of an empirical rather than an a priori nature 
exists to prove this point, it has for present purposes 
proved elusive. The possibility must not be Ignored, 
however, for If a group of concrete structural requisites 
for any society can be demonstrated, It will add Immensely 
to the power of the present tools for comparative analysis. 
It would provide a whole range of an alternative type of 
structures which could, with a high degree of certainty, be 
relied upon as sine qua non structures for any society. 

The use of this range of structures in conjunction with the 
analytic ones would greatly Increase the known factors, 
specific exemplifications of which would have to be sought 


8. This matter Is taken up below in Chapter IX. 
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in any particular society. 

In order to elucidate this whole problem further, it 
is useful to consider a particular possibility in this 
connection. Some forms of "family" structure appear ap¬ 
parently in all known societies. By family structure is 
meant the smallest kinship unit on a membership basis that 
is treated as a unit for generalized purposes by other 
parts of the society and by other parts of the kinship 
structure. By kinship structure is meant that portion of 
the total institutionalized structure of the society that, 
in addition to other orientations, sometimes equally, if 
not even more important, determines the membership of its 
units and the nature of the solidarity among its members 
by orientation to the facts of biological relateciness and 

Q 

cohabitation. 

It is at least a possibility that a given society have 
only two types of concrete substructures on the level of 
generality immediately below that of the society itself. 

It is possible that all other structures, both analytic 
and concrete. In the society are either concrete subdivi¬ 
sions of, or analytically differentiated, aspects of the 
family type structure and one other. The one other struc¬ 
ture would be some structure specifically interrelating 
different families. The necessity of a second type of 
concrete structure arises from the apparently universal 
factor of the Incest taboo and Its parallel explanation as 
a functional requisite of family structures. It would 
take the argument too far afield to discuss these aspects 
of the incest taboo in this place. It has been discussed 
with varying emphases In many sources well known to stu¬ 
dents of social phenomena and specifically, though briefly, 
in ttiis connection in at least one place. 10 Suffice It to 

9- These definitions of family and kinship structure 
follow with only slight modification those advanced by 
M. J. Levy, Jr., op.cit ., pp. 3 and 5« 

“10. M. J. Levy, Jr., op.cit ., pp, 19-22. 
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say that for present purposes the empirical generality of 
the Incest taboo rests on the same sort of evidence as the 
empirical generality of the family. As far as Is known to 
the author no unit conforming to the definition used here 
of a society is totally lacking in either family structure 
or incest taboos. This factor alone would require some 
differentiation of the families of orientation and procrea¬ 
tion of some of the individuals in the society. Hence, 
not all the individuals can be In one family unit, and so 
there must be more than one family unit. This In turn 
argues for the necessity of some concrete structure to 
regulate, arbitrate, and otherwise mix In Interfamilial 
relationships. Such a structure might be a family council 
or a "government” or any one of a number of types of con¬ 
crete structure, but It could not very well be In turn a 
family. As a minimum It would have functions and struc¬ 
tures different for general purposes than those of other 
family structures. 

The line of reasoning above Is undertaken briefly to 
Illustrate the fact that, given any particular type of con¬ 
crete structure in a society, one can say something of 
other concrete structural requisites, but this does not 
establish any particular concrete structure as a requisite. 
The generally accepted prevalence of the family structure 
seems to argue strongly that It is a structural requisite 
of any society, but it does not prove It, and to assume 
that It does is to fall into the error of structural tele¬ 
ology. 

One may even go a step further without reaching con¬ 
clusive results in this case. On the basis of evidence 
such as cited above in Chapter IV, 11 It may be assumed that 
the infant of the human species needs a great deal of 
attention from adults if it is to become a reasonably 
stable and mature individual. Much of this attention must 


11. e.g., pp. 166-16?• 
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apparently be of a sort such that the Infant is given a 
sense of "security" and "belonging," a sense that he is 
"loved," etc. Apparently, in all societies this has been 
done at least to some extent in terms of family units. 

Only in utopias and other imaginary societies are all the 
infants in general turned over in toto to total "strangers," 
i.e., to persons who have no particularistic connection 
with the infant. But this is not the same as proving that 
in fact these functions of socialization and others asso¬ 
ciated with them cannot be performed by any other concrete 
structure. The presence of a family system in every known 
society may be the result of a lack of social invention. 

One may, and the present author belongs to this school, 
suspect that this latter is not the case, that on the con¬ 
trary a family system is a concrete structural requisite 
of any society, but it has not yet been proven. 

On the other hand, the flexibility of concrete struc¬ 
ture Is quite well known and Is relatively well understood. 
It Is, for example, well understood that functions (on the 
most general level) performed in one society by operations 
In terms of predominantly economic structures may be per¬ 
formed In another by operations In terms of the family or 
In terms of predominantly political structures. In the 
modern United States a great deal of economic production 
is handled in terms of nonfamily structures. In "tradi¬ 
tional" China relatively little was. There Is hardly any 
general type of function performed by operation In terms 
of one type of concrete structure in one society that can¬ 
not be performed in terms of the operation of another in 
some other society. It Is the flexibility of concrete 
structures in these respects, coupled with the lack of any 
concrete evidence that even so empirically ubiquitous a 
concrete structure as the family is a concrete structural 
requisite, that leads this study to sidestep for the pres¬ 
ent any direct attack on the concrete structural requisites 
of any society. 

At the same time, one must not jump to the conclusion 
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that the same difficulty faces one in the consideration of 
any specific society. In any specific society there will 
be, of course, some concrete structures which are requi¬ 
sites of the society. The degree to which one may specify 
them will vary with the level of generality of the defini¬ 
tion of the unit, but as long as the unit is a particular 
society, or even a particular type of society and not any 
society, something more definite can be said on this score 
since some specific concrete factors will have to be pres¬ 
ent in the definition of the unit. 

With what has been said above as a basis of under¬ 
standing, something may now be said to modify the position 
taken in these respects. For the reasons given above the 
approach here will proceed in terms of the analytic struc¬ 
tural requisites of any society. But in the course of 
their development and subsidiary to it, something may be 
said of certain concrete structures. For example, in the 
discussion of the structure of role differentiation it will 
be shown that some differentiation of roles on the basis 
of age must be made, and in the structure of economic 
allocation it will be shown that some differentiation be¬ 
tween production and consumption must exist if the society 
is’to persist. Thus, it may also be said that there will 
be concrete structures of some sort in which age differ¬ 
entiations play a defining part and some in which produc¬ 
tion considerations play a defining part. Thus, it is 
possible to isolate certain considerations that will prove 
to be defining elements in some respects for concrete 
structures in any society. What cannot be said is how 
these defining elements will enter specific concrete struc¬ 
tures . For example, the units of production may be made 
lip solely of members of particular age groups, or both the 
units of production and the age groups may be parts of the 
family structure. There may exist in a society a differ¬ 
entiation between infants and children but no organization 
of infants and children as such except in family terms. 
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The same may be true of production workers. On the other 
hand, this may not be the case. Male children may be 
organized in membership units outside the family. These 
units may even take precedence over family considerations. 
The possibilities seem endless if viewed from the level of 
any society . On the level of analysis of any society it 
seems for the present advisable to stop with certain de¬ 
fining elements of the concrete structures of any society 
rather than to attempt to derive the concrete structural 
requisites themselves, if indeed the concept of concrete 

structural requisite has any empirical referent on this 
1 2 

level of analysis. 

B. THE RELATIONSHIP STRUCTURES AND THEIR GENERAL RELE¬ 
VANCE TO THE DISCUSSION OP ANALYTIC STRUCTURAL REQUISITES 

In discussion of societies or of any sorts of social 
systems one is forced to consider these systems in terms 
of some combination of their concrete structures and ana¬ 
lytic structures. When one is not dealing with isolated 


12. Before leaving this point on so pessimistic a 
note, a word of encouragement Is possible. The analytic 
structure of solidarity treated below In Chapter VIII may 
be used in the case of any particular society to isolate 
the concrete structural requisites. The material on the 
analytic structure of solidarity attempts to isolate cer¬ 
tain bases on which there must be solidarity among the 
various members of any society and hence of relationships 
that must be handled in terms of concrete structures. Ex¬ 
amination of material gathered in these terms will high¬ 
light such concrete structures and hence lead to their iso¬ 
lation for any specific type of society. Such isolation 
may also be arrived at by intuition or insight or previous 
knowledge. Any advantage that lies in the technique re¬ 
ferred to here lies in its systematic character and its 
usefulness for these purposes relative to any society. The 
discussion of the analytic structure of solidarity below 
should make the use of that material for the purposes sug¬ 
gested here sufficiently obvious so that lengthy examples 
are not required at this point. 
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individuals, 15 one is in addition always dealing to some 
degree with the problem of relationships between individual 
actord. In the case of concrete structure one deals with 
membership units which from one point of view are aggre¬ 
gates of relationships in a particular type of socially 
defined unit. In the case of analytic structure one deals 
with different aspects of relationships or other concrete 
structures. This suggests, then, a general approach to 
social analysis via an investigation of the relationship 
structure of the particular social unit under discussion. 

There are, unfortunately, certain difficulties In¬ 
volved in such an approach. The approach has not, however, 
been Ignored by social scientists. The stronghold of what 
may be called the relationship approach has, of course, 
been the analysis of kinship structure. The fundamental 
technique of this approach Is to single out some Individual 
member of the unit to be studied and to ascertain his rela¬ 
tions to all other members of the unit and to such other 
outside units as Interest dictates. The difficulty of the 
technique Is twofold. In the first place, to elaborate a 
particular unit under study requires going through all its 
aspects from the point of view of every conceivable member 
of the unit since in relationship terms the unit is never 
exactly the same from two different points of view (given 
two different egos). In the second place, the kinship 
structure of many, if not most, societies operates largely 


1 3. The value for some purposes of dealing with iso¬ 
lated individuals may be considerable, and such researches 
may well throw invaluable light on factors of general 
structural relevance. This is especially likely to be so 
relative to the general limits of possible variation. In 
using and doing such research two precautions must be ob¬ 
served, however. First, one must be extremely careful to 
state explicitly in just what sense the isolated individ¬ 
uals are Isolated. Second, in using the knowledge acquired 
from such researches one must take great care that the 
sphere Of application of such knowledge does not violate 
the assumptions and specific state of affairs on which its 
validity may hang. 
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In terms of membership units rather than in terms of indi¬ 
vidual relations. The preoccupation of past social science 
literature with the relational type of analysis of kinship 
Is Interesting from the point of view of wissensozlologie . 
It is possible that analysis tended in this direction part¬ 
ly because it developed In a society which not only placed 
great emphasis on "individualism” but also had a kinship 

1 k 

structure that was unusually Individualistic. It Is 
interesting to note that outside of kinship analysis this 
relationship approach has not been widely utilized. This 
Is, on the whole, not difficult to understand. Complex 
though it may be, kinship structure Isolates a segment of 
a society, and specific units Isolate the analysis still 
further. A strict relational approach to a society number¬ 
ing no more than a thousand members would no doubt furnish 
insupperable obstacles in terms of time and facilities for 
recording data. The permutations and combinations of re¬ 
lationships qua relationships even in a society of such 
small numbers would reach staggering proportions. 

The difficulties of a strict relationship approach to 
the analysis of structures other than kinship structures, 
and especially of societies, are simply more or less 
magnified versions of the difficulties Involved in confin¬ 
ing kinship analysis almost entirely to the relationship 
approach. In the first place, the problem of going through 
an entire analysis from the point of view of each possible 
ego (or even type of ego) 1 ^ is surely impractical from the 


I 1 *. There Is In this no Intent to stigmatize the no¬ 
table researches carried out in these terms. Work by so¬ 
cial scientists along these lines has contributed markedly 
to the general store of knowledge. It may, however, be 
suggested that the contribution might be even greater if 
the relationship approach were at least combined with a 
systematic organizational or membership unit approach. 

15. To the extent that the problem Is broken down in¬ 
to types of egos , as it commonly is, elements which depart 
from a strict relationship approach are present. This is 
all to the good from the point of view of getting on with_ 
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point of view of a society. 1 ^ In the second place, many. 

If not most, societies and other social systems are not 
"individualistically" oriented, and to the degree that this 
is so, use of the relationship approach may lend a none too 
subtle bias to the analysis. 

On the other hand, relationships are not to be ignored 
either, for they are certainly a ubiquitous phenomenon In 
all societies and all other social systems as well. For 
that reason two of the succeeding chapters focus attention 
on relationship structures. Chapter VI, which follows, 
concerns itself with certain general characterizations and 
ranges of variation of any type of relationship, and Chap¬ 
ter VIII Is concerned with the structure of solidarity of 
a society in which considerable attention must be focused 
on individual relationship patterns. 

For the present, however, concern is with the consid¬ 
erations to be taken up in Chapter VI. At least six dif¬ 
ferent aspects of relationships may be distinguished 
analytically. These are as follows: (1) the cognitive 
aspect, (2) the membership criteria aspect, (3) the sub¬ 
stantive definition aspect, (4) the affective aspect, (5) 
the goal orientation aspect, and (6) the stratification 
aspect. The first five of these aspects are perhaps best 
known for their appearance In an essay by Parsons. 1 The 
sixth has long cropped up in one form or another in the 


the job, but a systematic approach to such departures — 
an approach such as that furnished by the membership unit 
approach — makes perhaps for more explicit analysis and 
for wider coverage. 

16 . Some societies differentiate as many as some tens 
of thousands of occupational roles alone. These represent 
only different types of some different possible roles of 
different egos . 

17* "The Professions and Social Structure,” Social 
Forces, Vol. XVII, No. k (May 1939)- Reprinted in Essays , 
pp. 185-199- The reader who is familiar with this essay 
will note the obvious indebtedness of Chapter VI to this 
source despite some fairly considerable departures in def¬ 
inition from the original. 
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general tradition of social science. There is little ques¬ 
tion that lr\ the course of development of the field other 
ranges of variation relative to relationships will be added 
to the list treated here, and furthermore, development of 
those treated here will no doubt make considerable progress. 
The matter is explored in this volume only within a quite 
restricted range. Just enough of it is developed here to 
provide some useful tools for characterizing the relation¬ 
ship structures relevant to the other concrete structures 
and the analytic structures treated here. Relationships 
insofar as they are not unique and unpatterned are, of 
course, concrete structures that vary enormously in com¬ 
plexity depending upon the number of persons involved and 
so forth. Even the limited analysis of these ranges of 
variation available in Chapter VI should facilitate the 
analysis of the other structural categories treated insofar 
as relationships are relevant in these respects. Further¬ 
more, some of these ranges of variation have Implications 
for one another and hence the presence of one of these 
aspects means that the range of variation of the other as¬ 
pects is in turn limited. 

C. SOME OF THE USES AMD DIFFICULTIES INVOLVED IN THE 

APPLICATION OF THIS TYPE OF CONCEPTUAL AND THEORETICAL 
DEVELOPMENT TO COMPARATIVE SOCIAL ANALYSIS 

The first and most obvious case of the uses and dif¬ 
ficulties of the matter treated here is that of comparison 
of two different societies. One may assume for the present 
that there are five analytic structural requisites of any 
society and that each of the analytic structural requisites 
has six subcategories. One may identify the structures by 
the letters A,B,C,D, and E, and each of the subcategories 
by one of the numbers, 1 , 2 , 3 ,4, 5 , or 6. The number of 
structures and subcategories is here chosen merely for il¬ 
lustrative purposes. If there are in fact five analytic 
structural requisites for any society, and each one of them 
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has six subcategories, then for each society one may set 
up in effect a box like that illustrated in Table 1. That 


Table 1. General structural requisites 
(and their subcategories) for any society 



A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

1 






2 






3 






b 






3 






6 







is to say, there will be thirty different types of struc¬ 
tures about which one must know something If that society 
is to be covered. Take for example the structure of role 
differentiation. In each society, as will be brought out 
below, there must be some structure of role differentiation, 
and as a minimum roles must be differentiated on the basis 

of age, sex, generation, economic allocation, political al- 

1 P 

location, and religion. If this is the case, then one 
must know as a minimum about six different types of role 
differentiation in any society, and so forth, with regard 
to the other structural requisites. Assuming the model 
used here for illustrative purposes is correct, the initial 
step in comparing two societies is to determine under 
thirty different headings in each case how these societies 
handle the structural requisites of any society. The dif- 


18. At this point no attempt Is made to define these 
terms or justify these statements. They are here used 
solely for illustrative purposes. The structure of role 
differentiation and the other structures and their subcate¬ 
gories mentioned here are taken up in the following Chap¬ 
ters!. In the following treatment there are in fact five 
structural requisites, but it is not true that each has 
six subcategories. 
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ferences and similarities that emerge will give one the 
differences and similarities between the two societies 
on the most general level. 

And now the cautions must begin. First, the fact that 
these two societies come up with similarities in all thirty 
categories on this level does not mean that they are Iden¬ 
tical or almost Identical. It would merely mean that they 
are identical or almost Identical on this particular level 
of generalization. At lower levels of generalization 
further differences may and commonly will emerge. Thus, 
on this level the United States and Great Britain would be 
very similar Indeed, whereas at lower levels of generali¬ 
zation quite striding differences would emerge. There is 
a sense in which, in one respect, all societies are iden¬ 
tical if this type of analysis Is valid, and that Is, of 
course, in the sense that all have these thirty different 
categories of structure. On the other hand, if at this 
level of analysis differences emerge, then differences of 
the societies at lower levels of generalization is a fore¬ 
gone conclusion (see Table 2). Thus, If the societies are 
similar In respects A 1 ,A^,A^,B 1 ... and different in 
respects A 2 ,A^,B 2 ..., two conclusions may be drawn: (1) 
further differences at lower levels of generalizations are 
to be looked for as a minimum in the development at lower 
levels of generalization of the categories A 2 ,A^,B 2 ..., 
and (2) differences with respect to still other categories, 
which on this level are similar, are to be expected on 
lower levels of generalization insofar as it can be shown 
that at such levels the factors treated in A p ,Ah,B p ... are 
interdependent with other structures. Thus, even if 
effort were confined to this most general level at the 


1 9 - This whole discussion involves the relation be¬ 
tween the conceptual scheme used and the theoretical struc¬ 
ture which accompanies it. This matter is taken up specif¬ 
ically in the final section of this chapter. See pp. 226- 
237- 



Table 2. Comparison of two societies in te ms of 
structural requisites (and their subcategories) 
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outset a quite systematic location of possible similarities 
and certain differences would result, and in addition it 
would suggest systematic ways of following up, on lower 
levels of generalization, the differences located at this 
level . 20 

Another caution has already been mentioned in the gen¬ 
eral discussion of structural-functional requisite analysis. 
Suppose under heading one finds no structure. In that 
case one (or some combination) of three conclusions may be 
correct. Firstly, the observer may have simply failed to 
observe the structure though it in fact exists. Secondly, 
the structure may not in fact exist although the unit stud¬ 
ied is a society. This raises the question of the requisite 
status of type of structure C^. This is, in turn, studied 
by reexamining, firstly, the derivation of the structural 
requisites from the functional requisites and, secondly, the 
derivation of the functional requisites themselves. If no 
error is found at this juncture, one may even raise the 
question of the advisability of changing the general def¬ 
inition of the unit. Thirdly, the structure may not in 
fact exist and the second type of difficulty mentioned 
above may not exist either, but the unit which has been 
called a society may in fact on closer examination be shown 
not to conform to the definition of society. 

These three possible explanations of the absence of 
structure highlight types of difficulty that may arise 
in the use of such a system of analysis as this one, but 
they highlight a certain source of strength as well. They 
Indicate with some precision the three general lines that 


20 . Another possibility of differences lies, of 
course. In the fact that on lower levels of generalizations 
categories such as F and G may be added in one case and G 
and H in the other. Additional subcategories, e.g., A ? , 

C 9 , etc., may also emerge at these lower levels of general¬ 
ization. The possibilities in these respects are limited 
by what is found to be the case relative to A,B,C,D, and E, 
but they are not necessarily ruled out by what is known of 
these five categories. See Table 2 . 
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inquiry must take when difficulties of this sort arise. 

They give systematic ways of locating error by tying down 
the error to one or some combination of: (l) failures of 
observation, (2) errors in the development of the theo¬ 
retical structure and useless or difficult elements in the 
conceptual scheme, and (3) failure to establish the fact 
that the supposed empirical referents of the concepts are 
in fact empirical referents of those concepts. The ex¬ 
amples which have been taken for present purposes are, of 
course, societies, but exactly the same things may be said 
of comparison by means of structural-functional requisite 
analysis of different examples of other types of units. 

P*urthermore, the remarks here made about societies have 
been confined to the most general comparative level, where¬ 
as, with the additional necessity of ascertaining the 
levels of generalization under examination, the same meth¬ 
ods may be followed at any levels of generalization. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty of this approach to 
the comparative analysis of two different societies Is a 
sort of sin of omission rather than one of commission. 
Properly used and with, of course, much greater development 
than is now present, this approach can with genuine cer¬ 
tainty isolate and identify the minimum ranges of differ¬ 
ence and similarity between two societies (and among more 
than two if that Is desired). It can not, however, isolate 
and identify the maximum possibilities in these respects 
except insofar as the maximum possible range is limited by 
the minimum necessary range. This is not an unexpected 
difficulty. It confronts all comparative analysis of em¬ 
pirical phenomena. Complete Identification of the maximum 
range in these respects would involve complete empirical 
description of each of the 'units concerned. In respect to 
this difficulty, too, the method of analysis has at least 


21 . The terms maximum possible and minimum necessary 
apply, of 'course, only insofar as one accepts as given the 
units a* defined. 
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a partial solution. If for any reason it is suspected that 
the minimum comparative range established is not suffi¬ 
ciently detailed for the purposes of the researcher, he 
may seek further help by proceeding with the same methods 
to the next lower level of generalization. He will never 
achieve complete knowledge by this or any other technique, 
but he will achieve closer and closer approximations to it, 
and that by steps which can be checked and rechecked with 
some accuracy and precision. 

There is another application of the combined concept¬ 
ual scheme and theoretical system advanced here. If it is 

a valid observation that society, as that unit is here 

22 

defined. Is the most general social unit, then it will 
follow that the structural requisites of any particular 
unit other than a society will have fewer than the total 
number of requisite structures of the society of which it 
Is a part (or of the societies which It interrelates) on 
any particular level of analysis. This, too, can be adapted 
to varying levels of generalizations. For example, if one 
assumes for a moment that all societies have family struc¬ 
tures of some sort but that no society can consist solely 
of family patterns, then It will follow that one can 
delineate family structural requisites as the list of 
thirty types of patterns minus certain of the types (or 
subcategories of the thirty types). On lower levels of 
generalization one may do the same thing with the relation 
of the U. S. family system to the United States society. 

This gives the analyst a rather precise way of relating in 
terms of general structural requisites any given unit to 
the society of which it Is a part. It is useful in another 
respect as well. For example, in any society there must 
be role differentiation, and there must also be role 


22. I.e., in the sense that all other social units 

are either subcategories of societies or the result of the 
Interrelationships between two or more societies. See 
above, pp. 22-26, for a brief discussion of this point. 
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differentiation In the case of kinship structures. The 
role differentiation In the kinship structure Is obviously 
relevant for that of the society. But the role differen¬ 
tiation of the parts of the society, other than the kinship 
structure, is also relevant for the role differentiation 
of the kinship structure. They must be mutually compatible 
to some degree if the society (or the kinship structure) 
is to persist. And so from a careful examination of this 
sort, a systematic approach to the interrelationships of 
any given substructure of a society and the total society 
may be gained. By extension of the process the interrela¬ 
tionships of two or more such substructures with one 
another may also be systematically explored. This can be 
done by direct comparison or by first relating each of the 
substructures concerned to the total society in terms of a 
structural requisite comparison. There is something to be 
said for the latter alternative since it provides a system¬ 
atic way of ascertaining on any given level of generaliza¬ 
tion whether "all" of the relevant interrelationships have 
25 

been covered. 

Another example may be relevant at this point. In 
terms of the United States family structure, institutional¬ 
ly speaking, the person holding the role of father or 
husband (depending on whether ego is a child or a wife) is 
expected to produce the major economic income of the family 
unit. The wife or mother produces household services and 
to some extent goods, but the husband or father is the 


23. This statement is obviously made in terms of any 
specific stage of development of the conceptual scheme and 
its accompanying theoretical system. "All" of the interre¬ 
lationships relevant on a given level of generalization of 
two substructures in terms of the present stage of develop¬ 
ment may be only a fraction of what they may be five years 
from now. In any sort of analysis one works within limits 
of this sort, but further development is both easier and 
more likely if the limits in these respects are clearly 
and explicitly recognized rather than merely appreciated 
intuitively. 
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major producer of goods and services. He Is the "bread¬ 
winner." When one looks at the economic aspects of the 
family, however, it is also clear that his economic pro¬ 
duction is not carried out in terms of the family unit 
which is a unit of production only for extremely limited 

Oh 

purposes. This means quite clearly that there must be a 
major interrelationship between the family unit and some 
system of occupational roles outside of family units in the 
society. If one turns and examines the system of occupa¬ 
tional roles in the society, one finds that in theory at 
least family considerations are not expected to enter. 

This in turn suggests all sorts of leads on distinctions be¬ 
tween ideal and actual structures, sources of tension, and 
other interrelating structures vital to both the system of 
occupational roles and the family system. But it Is only 
In terms of relating both these structures to the society 
of which they are parts that these factors come to light 
systematically. 

Corollary to the uses of this approach for the analy¬ 
sis of a given substructure of a society or in relating 
two or more such substructures are its uses for comparing 
two or more such substructures. By relating the substruc¬ 
tures to the total society one may pinpoint their similari¬ 
ties and differences. For example, using Table 3 substruc¬ 
ture I may lack structures of the types A 1+ ,Cg,D^,E 1 ,E 2 , and 
Ej. Substructure II may lack these same structures and in 
addition those of the types C,,C 2 , and C ? . Of the types of 
structures they possess in common they may have virtually 
Identical forms of structures A 1 ,A 2 ,Aj,A^,Ag,B 1 ,Bj,B^, and 
C 5 and different forms of the rest of those types of struc¬ 
tures which they have in common. Thus, even on a high level 
of generalization one may discover what type of structures 


2k. This is, of course, particularly and most spec¬ 
tacularly true of the "urban middle class" family and per¬ 
haps least true of the relatively poor rural families. 



Table 3 - Comparison of two substructures (Substr.) of a society in terms of 
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these substructures share, which ones are peculiar to each, 
and where and how the shared ones differ. By going to 
lower levels of generalization, the amount of detail ob¬ 
tainable in all these respects can be greatly Increased. 2 ^ 
Finally, in the process one develops knowledge of the 
degree to which each such substructure approximates or 
fails to approximate a society. 

In the course of such analysis differences of levels 
of generalization as between one substructure and another 
would of necessity come to light. In relating each 
substructure to a society the level of generalization of 
Initial definition of each substructure has to be made 
explicit, and as a result the confusions which sometimes 
plague social analysis because of lack of clarity in these 
respects Is at least easier to avoid. 

What has been said above about substructures has been 
applied to substructures within a given society, but the 
method can equally well be applied to the comparative 
analysis of similar (or different) substructures within 
two or more societies which may in turn be more or less 
similar or different. For the most thorough work of this 
kind one would follow the lines of comparative analysis of 
both the societies and the specific substructures concerned 
One may, of course, confine one's attention to specific 
substructures and proceed systematically in terms of struc¬ 
tural-functional requisite analysis, setting for the pur¬ 
pose the functional and structural requisites specific to 
the substructures concerned, but the systematic relation 
of the substructures to the societies concerned would cer¬ 
tainly serve as a convenient checking device and should 
serve to limit some of the many possible errors of omission 


25. Further differences or similarities may exist 
between them In terms such as those of additional subcate¬ 
gories of the structural requisites of any society (see 
Table 2, Aj and C9) and/or additional requisite categories 
and their subcategories (see Table 2, F1-6* Gi-6> Hi -6)• 
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Finally, one other purpose may be served by an analy¬ 
sis of the structural requisites of any society. These 
structural requisites may be studied with a view to ascer¬ 
taining whether or not any particular combinations of 
particular ways of handling the structural requisites seem 
to characterize groups of different societies. That is to 
say, one may be able to erect a taxonomy (or taxonomies) 
of societies on a structural basis. For example, one might 
find that all societies would fall into, say, five or six 
different types, members of each of which has on the level 
of generalization concerned the same manner of handling 
the structural requisites of any society. The structural 
requisites of each of these types might then be derived. 
These types could in turn be further broken down and so 
forth. The results of particular studies of particular 
societies or particular substructures of particular socie¬ 
ties could thereby be arranged in a framework such that 
the general relevance of particular studies would be sys¬ 
tematically available for other students. 26 


26. Very little work of this sort has been attempted 
systematically. The most obvious taxonomy which has been 
used is the division between literate and nonliterate so¬ 
cieties. Much interesting material has been assembled by 
use of this division, but even so It has been an obvious 
and none too critically examined distinction. A major 
criterion of a useful taxonomy would certainly be its a- 
bility to group together those societies with the maximum 
structural similarity and separately those with sharp dif¬ 
ferences. The determination of which taxonomy will prove 
most useful will take years of research, and It may well 
be years before some genius in the field develops a taxon¬ 
omy of societies that has even a shadow of the usefulness 
of that which characterizes biology, for all its many prob¬ 
lems. Certainly slgnlgicant possibilities have been over¬ 
looked. Structurally speaking at least it would seem, for 
example, that the industrial society — nonindustrial so¬ 
ciety dichotomy might be more useful in these respects 
than the literate-nonliterate distinction. It can be shown 
that industrial societies must have high literacy rates 
while nonindustrial societies may or may not have them. 
Nevertheless, the two dichotomies do not even approximate¬ 
ly correspond to one another in any save this one respect. 
At the same time it can almost certainly be shown that any 
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By working to lower levels In this fashion and by 
making empirical studies at the various levels delineated, 
there should develop in this field a substantial backlog 
of knowledge for use by various and subsequent scholars. 

For present purposes It may sound outlandish to say, as has 
been suggested above, that if one is to compare the eco¬ 
nomic substructure of the U.S.S.R. with that of the U.S. 
one may do so best by relating each to the societies con¬ 
cerned as a whole and so forth. But it cannot remain ever 
so if the field of social analysis is to make progress in 
scientific development. One of the real 4 hortcomings of 
social analysis at Its present stage of development is that 
so few of its many admirable researches have been so framed 
as to make possible a cumulative effect, or at least that 
so* few have been so used. One of the reasons for this may 
well be the lack of any reasonably acceptable, explicitly 
worked out, systematic approach to the general problems. 

One may turn to the field of biology as an obvious source 
of insight In these respects. Where would the biologists 


two nonindustrial societies, whether they be similar with 
regard to their literacy rates (or the presence or absence 
of literacy) or whether one be literate and the other not, 
have more In common with one another, structurally speaking, 
than either has with an industrial society. Structurally 
speaking a strong case can be made out for the proposition 
that thirteenth century English society has more in common 
with Trobriand society than either has with modern English 
society despite the fact that the later form of English so¬ 
ciety evolved from the earlier one. That is to say, struc¬ 
turally speaking, a literate society may have more in common 
with a nonliterate society than with another literate socie¬ 
ty if one of the two literate societies is industrialized 
and the other is not. If this proposition can be success¬ 
fully defended, the distinction based on the Industrial fac¬ 
tor would be a better basis for a taxonomy, given the cri¬ 
terion for taxonomies suggested here, than the one tradi¬ 
tionally used. The further question may be raised as to 
whether or not failure to make systematic analysis of the 
structure of society on the most general level may have 
played a major role in the almost traditional acceptance of 
the literate-nonliterate distinction and the relative lack 
of attempt to seek or test other taxonomies of a similar 
level of generality. 
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be today if each researcher had, in the sense true of so¬ 
cial analysis today, to relate all over again the particu¬ 
lar organism(s) in which he was interested to living matter 
in general and other specific types in particular, and 
perhaps more importantly, to work out anew the relations 
of portions of an organism in which he was interested to 
the whole? A researcher in botany can test the'effects of 
auxin on plant growth using coleus blumel Bentham for his 
experimental work only if someone else has worked out a 
great deal of knowledge about plant structures in general. 
If much work on the general circulatory systems of plants 
were not available, he would have to do it himself. Fur¬ 
thermore, if something were not known of the general rela¬ 
tions between coleus blumei Bentham ana other plants, the 
research scientist coula say nothing of the relevance of 
his results beyona their application to coleus blumel 
Bentham . 

Social science must seek comparable frameworks in 
terms of which knowledge may come to have a powerfully 
cumulative effect if the usual goals of scientific develop¬ 
ment are to be sought. There is a sense in which all 
knowledge has some cumulative effect, but one of the major 
sources of advance in scientific knowledge has been the 
erection of frameworks of analysis that greatly facilitated 
tne systematic relation of bits of knowledge to one another 
ana hence Increased the cumulative effects of these bits. 

It is with acute awareness of the size of the job to be 
done that this work suggests that the systematic structural 
requisite analysis of societies may be a step in that 
direction. 

In the use of this approach for comparative analysis 
one general overriding word of caution must be issued. For 
any specific case of analysis it presents a framework, but 
it does not make the analysis automatic. It does furnish 
a systematic answer to what sorts of aata must be sought, 
and d,e|>^nding on the level of generalization to which the 
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approach is carried, this systematic answer may be more or 
less detailed. As has been pointed out above, the approach 
as here presented will not be carried beyona the most gen¬ 
eral level, l.e., that applicable to any society, but from 
the work done at this level it should be possible to set 
up tentatively a taxonomy of societies, 1 then to work out 
the structural requisites of each type, then to set up 
subtaxonomies, and so forth. The tremenoous job of empiri¬ 
cal research remains to be cone, of course, and at any 
particular level the bulk of the theoretical analysis re¬ 
mains to be done as well. Even at the most general ^evel 
this treatment gives only a tentative formulation, and in 
the future, when work at this level is much advanced, it 
will still be- tentative. No empirical scientific systems 
have a priori validity. It Is Important that a student 
not underestimate the usefulness of general analysis, but 

pc 

it Is equally important that he not overestimate it too. 

This line of development will give conceptual tools for 
analysis, a theoretical framework useful for either isolated 
or comparative analyses, some empirical generalizations, a 
systematic set of inaications of Important lines for fur- 
tuer development, and explicit Indication of the lines to 
be checked (and to some extent how to check them) as to 
sources of error in such analyses. It does not, however, 
solve the problems of data gathering. It merely highlights 
important areas in which data gathering must take place. 

The use of the approach for particular analyses, the further 


27. Of course, more than one taxonomy could be set 
up. Like taxonomies in other fields, those in this field 
will go through & long period of erection, reexamination, 
refinement, substitution, etc. 

28. The frequent and persistent underselling of so¬ 
cial science In the past and present should not blind ei¬ 
ther the social scientist or the lay public to the possi¬ 
bilities of overselling that may be present in some re¬ 
spects today. 
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development of the approach, and its detailed validation 
(or Invalidation) at Its present stage of development — 
all rest In Important respects on the gathering of data. 
Such an approach as this one Is explicitly and emphatically 
not advanced as an alternative to statistical work, to cite 
only one highly developed form of data analysis . The de¬ 
tailed usefulness of such an approach as this one will rest 
on its direction of data gathering and the development of 
ability to gather and analyze data in terms of it. The 
concepts of such an approach as this will remain at best 
significant for purposes of theoretical exercise If they 
are not capable of operational definitions . given the use 
of that term In its broadest sense. 

Development of this sort must go hand in hand with the 
development and application of data gathering and analysis 
if it is to be effective. Both lines of development must 
be stressed. Statistical techniques and studies, for ex¬ 
ample, may suggest or prove, on the one hand, inadequacies 
of the present conceptual scheme and theoretical system 
and, on the other, lines of improvement. Development of 
this type of conceptual scheme and theoretical system may 
in turn suggest the need for statistical techniques or 
other techniques of data gathering and analysis of a sort 
which do not now exist, or their application in areas in 
which they have not heretofore been applied. Failure to 
understand at all times the mutual relevance of such an 
approach as this and data gathering and analysis may be a 
source of the gravest "types of empirical errors or sterili¬ 
ty from the point of view of the development of social 
science. 

D. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CONCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

AND ITS CORRESPONDING THEORETICAL DEVELOPMENT 

One of the more dangerous pitfalls attendant upon the 
use of the kind of analysis attempted here is the confusion 
of concepts and theories and consequently of conceptual 
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schemes and theoretical systems. This distinction is suf¬ 
ficiently obvious to any of the scientists who have fol¬ 
lowed an explicit interest in general methodological prob¬ 
lems and to many who have not. Nevertheless, discussion 
of the point is undertaken here on the theory that it is 
better to bore the initiated than to risk unnecessary con¬ 
fusion of those who have not given the matter their atten¬ 
tion. 

A concept , as that term is used here, is a means of 
intersubjective communication. For these purposes concepts 
are represented by signs, mostly words. These words, in 
order to fulfill such purposes, must have intersubjective 
meanings. At the risk of being somewhat less precise the 
matter may be put in another way which is less satisfactory 
from the point of view of the epistemologist but may, 
nonetheless, be clearer for the average reader and do no 

on w 

harm to the use intended here. A concept may be defined 
as simply a name for the members of a given class; the 
class may be of any sort. The definition or referent of a 
concept involves the logical analysis of the class to which 
the concept in question is applied. Concepts may have 
empirical referents, e.g., the concept "dog," nonempirical 
referents, e.g., the concept "God" as conventionally used, 
or some mixture of the two, e.g., the Pope of the Catholic 
Church as conceived by a member of that faith. A group of 
concepts used in conjunction with one another for an.v 
particular purpose is a coneepiual scheme . For example, 
the set of concepts used for the scientific analysis of 
"living" phenomena forms the conceptual scheme of biology. 
That conceptual scheme is one among many scientific 


29 . The difficulty of this second formulation from 
the point of view of the epistemologist Is that It defines 
concept extensionally and not Intensionally and thereby 
overlooks the combination of the two. Since the present 
emphasis Is on scientific concepts which involve primarily 
the extensional aspect, little harm is done here by the 
second formulation. 
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conceptual schemes. It Is "scientific" in the sense that 
it is erected for the purposes of scientific analysis. The 
set of concepts used by Kant in his Critique of Pure Reason 
forms a philosophic conceptual scheme because those con¬ 
cepts are derived as parts of a philosophic system and so 
forth. On the most general level the possible different 
conceptual schemes and the possible different concepts are 
infinite, given the definition of concept used here. 

A great deal can be sale about the concept of concepts 
in general, and much has no doubt been said about them by 
the epistemologists in particular. It would be beside the 
present point of interest to go deeply into this matter on 
the most general level. For present purposes interest 
focuses on concepts for use in scientific conceptual 
schemes and on others only Insofar as their development is 
relevant for scientific purposes. 

For scientific purposes certain criteria for concepts 
may be set up. First , a scientific concept must be clearly 
and precisely defined. That is to say, it must be possible 
to ascertain exactly what the referent of a scientific 
concept Is, and it must be possible to distinguish that 
referent precisely, either analytically or concretely, from 
the referents of other concepts that are in the conceptual 
scheme and that are conceived to be different from the one 
In question. Second , if it is a concept in an empirical 
as opposed to a formal science, the concept must have an 
empirical referent. These empirical referents may be 
concretely distinguishable or only analytically distin¬ 
guishable from one another; that is to say, the referents 
may be concrete empirical objects or analytically distin¬ 
guished aspects of concrete objects (e.g., molecules or 
the mass and volume of molecules). The concept "God" as 
ordinarily used is a nonempirical concept and hence has no 
status in an empirical scientific conceptual scheme. On 
the other hand, the concept of "human belief in a God" is 
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50 

an empirical concept and may have such a status. The 
concept of "God" in this sense has only the status of a 
nonempirical concept in terms of which human beings orient 
their action in particular ways. 

Third . unlike theories, concepts in scientific systems 
are neither more nor less valid. They may be more or less 
well defined, ana they may be more or less well identified 
with empirical as opposed to nonempirical referents, but 
one cannot prove or disprove concepts in a scientific 
system. Here, of course, the arbitrary nature of defini- 
tlons in scientific systems is relevant. If a physicist 
chooses to use the term "boojum" for the referent which 
every other physicist calls an "atom," his concept is 
neither more nor less valid than theirs. His divergence 
in this particular will be regarded by his colleagues as a 
more or less perverse personal eccentricity, but it need 
not interfere with the validity of his research in any 
particular. The great test for concepts in scientific 
systems is quite different from that of validity. Concepts 
in scientific systems prove themselves to be more or less 
useful as tools for the derivation of knowledge. If, for 
example, the concept society as defined here proves less 
useful for the systematic general analysis of social 
phenomena than the same term given a different referent, 
then the social scientists will presumably abandon the one 
and use the other. It is possible to examine the society 
of the United States with only one concept of occupational 


30. It may be more or less difficult to measure and 
ascertain "human belief in a God," but the concept can at 
least in theory be given an empirical referent operation¬ 
ally defined in terms of specific types of observations of 
the actions of members of a particular biological species. 

31. See M. J. Levy, Jr., "Methodological Difficulties 
in Social Science," Jour, of the Phil, of Sci ., Vol. 17, 

No. k (Oct. 1950), pp. 287 - 301 . “ 
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roles, for example the "farmer concept," but one will get 
far more Information about the society In general and even 
about the farmers If one adds other occupational role con¬ 
cepts to the scheme. 

One may recapitulate the basic observations about 
concepts. For empirical scientific purposes they must 
first be precisely defined and precisely differentiated 
from other concepts. Second, they must be given empirical 
referents. Third, they are not more nor less valid, but 
only more or less useful for a given purpose of analysis. 

It 13 Important that these points about concepts as used 
In empirical scientific systems be understood if concepts 
are to be used successfully and not abused for scientific 
purposes. Conceptual work in empirical science cannot be 
carried out in a vacuum. One must always know to some 
degree for what purpose concepts are to be used. With this 
point of view and the nature of concepts clearly in mind, 
work on a conceptual scheme may prove brilliantly fruitful 
for a given scientific problem. Confusion about the nature 
and role of concepts in empirical scientific systems is 
likely to lessen the chances of such fruitfulness. 

The term theory as used here refers to generalized 
statements containing one or more variables. These state¬ 
ments are made In terms of a conceptual scheme, and they 
relate in some fashion the referents of two or more of the 
concepts involved. Here, however. Interest lies in one 
particular type of theory, i.e., empirical scientific 
theory , and the short term theory will be used hereafter 
to refer to that particular type of theory unless otherwise 
specified. Theory in this special sense consists of 
generalized statements containing"variables that (1) are 
made in terms of concepts having empirical referents, and 
(2) draw an empirical relationship between the referents 
of two or more such concepts. Theory in this sense may be 
opposed to singular statements. These singular statements 
may also state empirical relationships of concepts with 
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empirical referents, but they are not generalized and do 
not contain variables (e.g., "The ninth chair in this room 
is broken now"). Theories may be of three types: (1) uni ¬ 
versal theories . (2) existential theories, and (3) mixed 
theories . Universal theories apply to all possible cases 
concerned. They take a form such as the following: "All 
swans are white" (i.e., no swanlike thing is not white). 
They may be disproved or disconfirmed by finding a single 
empirical exception to the statement, e.g., in this case 
by finding a single swanlike thing which is not white. 

Thus, these theories can be disconfirmed by finding a 
single exception to them, but they cannot be completely 
confirmed, if they are empirical theories, since it is not 
possible to examine all possible data. Existential theo ¬ 
ries assert the empirical existence of some case of the 
sort concerned. They take a form such as the following: 
"There exist white swans (i.e., the class of things 
swanlike and white exists)." These statements can be dis¬ 
proved only by examining all possible phenomena and not 
finding the class asserted (i.e., in this case no swanlike 
things which are white). Thus, although they can be con¬ 
firmee by finding a single case, they can never be com¬ 
pletely disconfirmed though their state of confirmation 
becomes less and less adequate (or reliable) as more and 
more research fails to locate one of the cases asserted by 
the theory. Mixed theories contain elements of both sorts 
and consist of statements such as the following: "All swans 
have a swan ancestor." They can be more or less well con¬ 
firmed or disconfirmed by a combination of the two above 
procedures. 

Two other types of theory may be distinguished. These 


32. It is not proposed here to define the three types 
of theory in an epistemologically sophisticated form. An 
attempt is made merely to clarify these concepts suffi¬ 
ciently for the less precise needs of the present analysis. 
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two types cut across the triple classification mentioned 
above. These two types may be called isolated theories 
and integrated theories . The distinction between these 
two types of theories is not based on the content of the 
theory itself as was the preceding distinction but rather 
upon the derivation of the theories concerned or their re¬ 
lationship to other theories. An isolated theory may be 
defined as one which in its derivation is not dependent in 
any way on other theories. An Integrated theory may be 
defined as one which in its derivation is at least in part 
deduced from other theories. Any particular theory may be 
either a completely isolated one or a more or less inte¬ 
grated one. In either' case the tests of the validity of 
the theory are the usual empirical ones. The important 
difference between the two types lies in the different 
sources of error one examines when a particular theory Is 
more or less cisconfirined. In the first case, i.e., the 
isolated theory , the error Is simply straight empirical 
error, in this case either wrong observations or a gener¬ 
alization broader than justified by the data or one's 
estimate of the data. In the second case, i.e., the inte ¬ 
grated theory , the source of error may be incorrect 
observation as In the first case, although here the 
Incorrect observation may have been made either in the 
special observations involved in deriving the particular 
theory under consideration or in those observations involved 
In the theory (or theories) from which it is partially de¬ 
duced. The source of error may be of another sort, however, 
i.e., of a logical sort. Insofar as the theory is partial¬ 
ly, at least, deduced from other theories, error may have 
resulted simply from Improper procedures of deduction. 
Deductive procedures are not entirely absent in the case of 
Isolated theories either, of course, insofar as some de¬ 
ductive element is involved in proceeding from any specific 
data to a generalized formulation about It, but this ele¬ 
ment of deduction holds for all empirical scientific 
theories of whatever type. 
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One may take as an example of the distinction between 
isolated and more or less integrated theories the following 
theory: "The family system of an y nonindustrialized so¬ 
ciety, if that family system Is not of the multilineal 
conjugal variety, will change in the direction of a 
multilineal conjugal family system if the society of which 
it Is a substructure changes in the direction of an indus¬ 
trial society." If this theory is presented as an isoiateo 
theory, a single empirical exception to the theory dis¬ 
proves It. One may have fallen into the error involved by 
wrongly observing (or positing observations of) societies 
In which one thought the change in question took place but 
In which it did not in fact take place. One may also have 
observed correctly in all cases studied but then have 
wrongly jumped to the conclusion that what was true In the 

z-z 

cases observed held for ail societies. ^ On the other 
hand, the theory may be presented as a more or less well 
Integrated theory in which case it may be in part deduced 
from another theory such as the following: "Multilineal 
conjugal family units are structural requisites of an in¬ 
dustrial society." Now given an empirical exception to the 
first theory under discussion one may either show this 
second one also is invalid or that, insofar as the first 
is thought to involve logically the secona (or vice versa), 
one's deduction is faulty. 

Tills distinction carries the argument on to the ques¬ 
tion of systems of theory or theoretical systems . Systems 
of theory may be defined as groups of theories that are 
all to some degree more or less well integrated theories 
relative to one another. It is toward the development of 


33- This in essence amounts to changing the isolated 
theory to a more or less Integrated one because implicitly, 
at least, it involves the addition of another theory such 
as the following: "Other societies than those I have ob¬ 
served cannot in fact differ from those I have observed in 
a fashion such that this generalization under consideration 
will be invalid." 
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empirically tenable systems of theory that empirical scien¬ 
tific work is oriented. This is not to say that poorly 
integrated or isolated theories have no place in science. 

It is rather to say that aggregates of poorly integrated 
or isolated theories are relatively far less fruitful for 
empirical understanding than are highly developed systems 
of theory. The advantage of highly developed theoretical 
systems is obvious to the point of banality. With such 
systems the relevance of new observations about phenomena 
and the implications of new theories hitherto poorly inte¬ 
grated or even of the isolated sort are spread widely and 
quickly, and a systematic basis for the development of 
their implications is furnished. Furthermore, systematic 
attempts to develop theoretical systems by forcing the 
careful examination of the general implications of existing 
theories may bring to light new theories^ which can then 
be subjected to processes of empirical testing and may 
even Indicate possible sources of data which otherwise 
might go undetected. in some cases highly developed theo¬ 
retical systems make it possible, temporarily at least, to 
bridge gaps which exist in the data. 

There is a grave danger involved in the development 
of theoretical systems. This is not, however, a difficulty 
Inherent in such systems but rather in the attitudes and 
characters of the men who use them. If a given scientist 
becomes so attached to or so bemused by a given theoretical 
system that he ignores empirical exceptions to the theo¬ 
ries, or overlooks them entirely, the theoretical system 
may become a device for the perpetuation of error and an 
obstacle to scientific advance. For this reason, if for 

3 1 *. One may prefer to call those theories that have 
not yet been subjected to empirical testing hypotheses . 

This is certainly conventional application or terminology 
and will be followed in this volume whenever that distinc¬ 
tion is of the essence of the argument. In such cases em¬ 
pirically tested theories will be referred to as more or 
less well confirmed or more or less dlsconflrmed theori es. 
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no other, social systems for which scientific advance is 
important must place great emphasis on a highly developed 
orientation to critical rationality in such fields if the 
aims sought by the members of such a system are to be 
achieved. 

The grave danger involved in the use of theoretical 
systems is, however, more than offset by the advantages of 
such systems. In this respect one of the basic difficul¬ 
ties of social science is not, as has been so often alleged, 
that it has as a discipline been too theoretical but rather 
that it has had, relative to the other sciences, such 
poorly developed and poorly tested theoretical systems. 

If one looks at the sciences in terms of a hierarchy based 
on scientific achievement, I.e., contributions to empiri¬ 
cal understanding, one finds that those at the top have 
the most highly developed systems of theory and those at 
the bottom the least developed systems of theory. In 
biology there are more isolated or poorly Integrated theo¬ 
ries than in physics, and there are more in social science 
than in biology. In fact, in some areas of social science 
there are almost no empirical scientific theories of any 
other sort; such theoretical systems as exist in some of 
these fields are either of a more metaphysical or of a 
more formal (i.e., mathematical) scientific nature- 55 rather 
than of an empirical scientific nature. Interest in the 
development of theoretical systems cannot be the sole 
interest or even the main Interest of a science if this is 
taken to imply a relative lack of interest In the develop¬ 
ment of techniques of empirical confirmation and discon- 
firmation of hypotheses. 5 ^ On the other hand. It must be 


55- Those of a mathematical or formal scientific sort 
have been relatively few and far between, the most notable 
examples having cropped up In the field of economics. 

36. There Is, of course, no reason why it should im¬ 
ply such a disastrous lack of Interest, in fact quite the 
contrary. 
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one of the main interests of any scientific field. 

Now It Is necessary to turn to the distinction between 
concepts (and consequently conceptual schemes) and theories 
(and consequently theoretical systems). Concepts are some 
of the tools in terms of which theories are constructed. 
Unlike theories, concepts are not confirmed or disconfirmea. 
They are simply shown to be more or less well (i.e., pre¬ 
cisely) defined, to have (or not have) empirical referents, 
and to be more or less fruitful. Their fruitfulness lies 
in the degree to which they facilitate the development of 
confirmable theories in the areas to which they are ap¬ 
plied. The selection of concepts for empirical scientific 
purposes Is arbitrary providea the concepts are (1 ) pre¬ 
cisely defined and differentiated from other concepts, and 
(2) have empirical referents. Theories are not arbitrary. 
They are more or less well confirmed or disconfirmea. 
Furthermore, the fruitfulness of a theory is not neces¬ 
sarily related to Its degree of confirmation. Well con¬ 
firmed theories may be relatively fruitless (i.e., trivial) 
for the further development of theory, and it Is even 
conceivable that poorly confirmed or even disconfirmea 
theories might be fruitful in these respects. Although 
one would on the whole expect well confirmed rather than 
disconfirmed theories to be fruitful for further develop¬ 
ment, there is a genuine and inescapable sense In which 
disconfirmed theories are Important building blocks of 
science.* 57 Without "good" (In the sense indicated above) 
concepts It is impossible to develop confirmable theories,^ 


37• In a sense one of the naive aspects of social 
science Is the extent to which "negative" results In this 
field are held by some to be worthless. 

38- Sometimes one hears statements like the follow¬ 
ing from social scientists: "Precisely the value of the 
concepts, ego, superego, and id lies In the fact(?) that 
they &ve undefined and hence can be used on more than one 
level-at the same time." If there is any methodological 
validity In what has been said here of the relation between 
concepts and theories, statements like the one quoted are 
a counsel of despair. 
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and without the development of confirmable theories the 
fruitfulness of concepts cannot be determined. This is in 
essence the relation between concepts anu theories in em¬ 
pirical science. 

This particular work attempts a combination of con¬ 
ceptual and theoretical development- Such combinations are 
to be expected. If the concepts one use3 are precisely de¬ 
fined ana have generalized and variable empirical referents, 
then generalized and variable statements relating two or 
more concepts will be theories. In this volume terms such 
as society , functional requisites , structure , structural 
requisites , role differentiation , setting , and so forth, 
are concepts. Statements that " societies have settings ," 
that " societies in their settings have functional and 
structural requisites , 11 that the "existence of role differ ¬ 
entiation is a functional requisite of any society ," ana 
that "a structure of role differentiation Is a structural 
requisite of any society " are all theories; they can pre¬ 
sumably be subjected to empirical testing. The validity 
of the theories will rest on such tests or on the produc¬ 
tion of empirical exceptions to the theories as framed. 

The fruitfulness of the concepts, given the orientation of 
this volume, rests on whether or not their combinations 
ana permutations can be put to use ana maae to result in 
confirmable theories about social structure in general and 
about comparative aspects or parts of the same or different 
societies in particular. 



CHAPTER 


VI 


THE ANALYTIC ASPECTS OP RTCTATTONSHTP STRUCTURES 

It has been suggested above that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, at this stage of theoretical development 
to discover and analyze the concrete structural requisites 
of any society. 1 In the same chapter, however, something 
has been said of the ubiquity of relationship structures 
in general and of certain analytically distinct aspects of 
those relationship structures. A relationship structure , 
as that concept will be used here, is defined as any social 
structure (or set of structures) that defines the actions. 
Ideally and/or actually, that interrelate two or more indi¬ 
vidual actors. In a sense relationship structures of this 
sort conform to the definition used here of concrete struc¬ 
tures. The doctor-patient relationship is a membership 
unit in any specific case. Relationship structures in 
this sense are the building blocks, if one will, of member¬ 
ship unit structures such as the "family," a "business 
firm," the "U-S. Congress," etc. The difference is largely 
one of approach. Analysis in terms of relationship struc¬ 
tures focuses attention on the individual actor components 
of any particular action. Analysis in terms of membership 
units such as the family focuses attention on the unit in 
terms of which action takes place rather than on the indi¬ 
vidual actors participating. Wherever one is unclear 
about the nature of these more general membership unit 
structures, he is forced to seek clarification by examlna- 

1. Supra , pp. 198 - 207 . 
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tion of relationship structures. Prom such examination in¬ 
dications of social orientations and other structures may 
be gleaned, and explicit indication of the more general 
concrete structures may follow therefrom. Thus, if a so¬ 
cial scientist were placed in a group of people about whom 
he in fact knew nothing beyond their being human and 
numerous, he could only bring order out of chaos by first 
observing relationship structures. Fortunately for social 
scientists this situation almost never arises. Something 
of more general concrete structures is almost always known 
or fairly obvious from the start. Only in the most excep¬ 
tional cases of ignorance on the part of observers or 
casuistry on the part of the observed does one face a 

situation in which onl^ the fact that there is a human ag- 
2 

gregation Is known. 

The ubiquity of relationship structures and the neces¬ 
sary resort to them whenever one is at a loss or whenever 
question arises as to the more general membership unit 
structures of a society (or a part of a society) suggests 
that any generally applicable knowledge of any relationship 


2. The impatience sometimes shown by laymen toward 
"social science" "discoveries" and proofs of the "obvious" 
is not unrelated to such considerations as this. The a- 
mount of sophistication in these respects built into the 
average Individual by the time he has reached adulthood is 
quite remarkable. This is evidenced in many ways. The 
average adult in United States society, even in the absence 
of identification by clothing, etc., can quickly estimate 
whether he is in an aggregate picked more or less at ran¬ 
dom, or forming a "family," a "businessman's club," a "uni¬ 
versity faculty," and so forth. Not only can he estimate 
such distinctions, but in terms of those distinctions he 
can and usually will alter his own actions with a thorough¬ 
ness and plausibility which only the most skilled actors 
can achieve for dramatic purposes. It may also be posited 
that activities in quite strange and foreign societies, if 
at all similar to such well-known structures, are likely to 
be caught by an observer. Serious mistakes may perhaps be 
made by observers by accepting such impressions uncritical¬ 
ly, but, if such sensitivity to such similarities were to¬ 
tally absent. It is questionable whether any work on for¬ 
eign groups could be done at all. 
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may prove extremely useful. It is extremely useful both 
from the point of view of possible taxonomic development 
and from the point of view of comparative analysis. One 
may get at such knowledge by distinguishing analytically 
six aspects of relationships: (l) the cognitive aspect, 

(2) the membership criteria aspect, (5) the substantive 
definition aspect, (4) the affective aspect, (5) the goal 
orientation aspect, ana (6) the stratification aspect.^ 

The remainder of this chapter will be broken into two 
parts: (A) discussion of the aspects of relationship struc¬ 
tures, and (B) discussion of the usefulness of such dis¬ 
tinctions for the purposes of comparative analysis. 

A. THE ASPECTS OF RELATIONSHIP STRUCTURES 
1. The cognitive aspect 

However elementary it may be, every socially defined 
human interrelationship involves some elements of cogni¬ 
tion. There is, for example, the cognition involved in the 
recognition of those eligible for the relationship, and 
there is always some cognition involved in the action 
carried out in terms of the relationship. It is impossible, 
perhaps, to say anything very definite of the substantive 
content of the cognition involved since virtually any sub¬ 
stantive content may be covered. Something may be said, 
however, of the general character of the cognition Involved. 
Here as in the other aspects of relationship structures^ 
sort of polar scale along which variation may take place 


3 * These have been mentioned above, p. 210. At that 
time the explicit indebtedness of this work to that of Par¬ 
sons on this subject was mentioned. It must be reiterated 
hepe. Credit for the usefulness of at least the first five 
of these concepts belongs to him though he cannot, of 
course, be held responsible for any of the problems raised 
by the numerous departures taken here from his original 
usage of the terms. 
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is necessary. In this case the basis for distinction is 
the consequence for cognition of the distinction between 
the concepts empirical ana nonempirical insofar as this 
aistinction is relevant to the cognitive aspects of social 
action. Empirical phenomena may be defined as those phe¬ 
nomena about which data may be apprehenaea airectly through 
sensory perception (i.e., by one or more of the five 
following: taste, touch, sight, smell, or hearing) or in¬ 
directly inferred by the use of instruments in which a 
sensory chain of connection is clear or presumed to be 
clear. The concept of nonempirical "phenomena" is a re¬ 
sidual category relative to the concept of empirical phe¬ 
nomena. Thus sticks, stones, societies, atoms, microbes, 
etc., are empirical phenomena. God, heaven, beauty (in 
the abstract), ultimate values of all sorts, etc., are 
nonempirical. As has been pointed out above, although 
social science does not analyze nonempirical phenomena 
airectly, it may ana must concern itself with the variety 
of empirical fashions in which empirical beliefs in nonem¬ 
pirical phenomena can and do affect the empirical actions 
of. empirical Individuals in empiricai social systems. 

Before going further it is necessary to insert some 
definitions of types of social action in which the differ¬ 
entiation of types is based first on the cognitive aspect 
of action and secondly on the empirical-nonempirical dis¬ 
tinction insofar as that is relevant to such a classifica¬ 
tion. This classification takes as its starting point a 
distinction previously made by Pareto. The classification 
has been previously presented elsewhere by the author,^ 


4. If the chain is shown unclear or nonexistent, the 
Instrument is, of course, revised or discarded. 

5. Supra . pp. 228-229- 

6. M- J. Levy, Jr.: "A note on Pareto's Logical- 
Nonlogical Categories," Am. Soclol. Rev ., Vol. XIII, No. 6 
(Dec. 1948), pp. 756-757- 
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but It Is presented here for the sake of convenience. The 
set of definitions Is the following: 

(A) Logical (or rational) action Is that action In 
which the objective and subjective ends of action are 
Identical. That Is to say. It Is action In which the end 
that the actor seeks to achieve by the means he has chosen 
Is Identical with the end that a qualified scientific ob¬ 
server (with, theoretically, perfect scientific knowledge) 
knows that the actor will achieve. In such action as this 
both the means and the ends of the action must be empiri¬ 
cal. This Is obvious since, if the end(s) Is nonerapirical, 
the scientific observer cannot determine whether it can or 
will be reached and since, if the means are nonerapirical, 
the scientific observer cannot judge whether their use 

(or the "believed" use of them) will in fact attain the 
end(s) sought, or If they are attained, the scientific 
observer cannot judge whether or not the means used were 
conducive to the end(s) sought. 

(B) Nonloglcal (or nonratlonal) action is all con¬ 
scious action other than logical action. Nonloglcal ac¬ 
tion may be subdivided into two parts: 

(1) Illogical (or irrational) action is that action 
in which the objective and subjective enas of action are 
not identical although both ends and means are empirical. 
This covers the ordinary categories of ignorance and error, 
i.e., the case in which the actor's choice of means can be 
shown empirically to be Inadequate to attain his ends. 

The attempt to boil an egg in the same minimum time at an 
elevation of ten thousand feet as that required at sea 
level would, other things being equal, fall into the cate¬ 
gory of illogical action. As in the case of logical 
action, the ends and means in the case of illogical action 
must be empirical. If either the ends or means contain a 
nonerapirical element, the action cannot be classified as 
Illogical for the same sort of reasons given above for 
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logical action. A scientist cannot know scientifically 
that one won't attain a nonempirical end anymore than he 
can know that one will, regardless of the means Involved, 
nor can he know scientifically that nonempirical means 
"properly applied" (from the point of view of the actor) 
won’t attain a given empirical end anymore than he can 
know that they will, though of course he can tell whether 
or not such an end Is achieved.^ 

(2) Aloalcal (or aratlonal) action Is all nonlogical 
action that Is not Illogical. It may also be subdivided 
Into two parts: 

(a) Methodologically aloglcal (or aratlonal) action 
Is that action In which the ends of the actor are empiri¬ 
cal but the means are nonempirical, at least In part. 

This type of action Is a common component of the phenomena 
generally termed magic • In fact magic . as that term will 


7- If, for example, an actor believes that he can 
bring rain by Invoking the aid of "gods" by means of prayer, 
two outcomes are possible. It rains to some extent, or It 
does not. If It rains, the scientist may offer alternative 
explanations that run In purely empirical terms. These ex¬ 
planations may satisfy the believers In science better than 
do the actor's explanations In terms of magic, but they are 
not disproof of these latter explanations. On this score 
the scientist can only take an agnostic position or assert 
that these magical explanations are not scientifically 
meaningful. The scientist can no more prove scientifically 
that nonempirical entities like "gods" lack powers than he 
can prove that they have them. If, on the other hand, it 
does not rain, the scientist can at most observe that the 
prayers as performed were Inadequate to the end sought. 

If the actor, as Is frequently the case in these circum¬ 
stances, insists that the magic always works when "properly" 
performed but that some "Improper" element must have en¬ 
tered this case, the scientist is again thrown back on the 
agnostic position. It Is child's play epistemologically 
speaking, to show that nonempirical causal arguments gener¬ 
ally are scientifically meaningless since they involve ele¬ 
ments outside scientific methodology, but by the same token 
scientific proof of their falsity is also barred. By what 
scientific means, for example, can one prove that the "rain 
god" of the "X" tribe does not "exist," however meaningless 
such an entity (or Its existence) may be from the scientif¬ 
ic point of view? 
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be used In this work, will be so defined Insofar as it is 

Q 

ciefineci in terms of its cognitive aspects. 

Cb) Ultimately alopqcal (or arational) action is that 
action in which both the ends and the means of the actor 
are at least in part nonempirical. The case of action in 
which the ends are nonempirical and the means completely 
empirical is not considered because it is self-contradic¬ 
tory. If the end is nonempirical, there must be some 
nonempirical content in the means, even If it is no more 
than the faith that the means are conducive to nonempiri¬ 
cal ends. Prom the point of view of Its cognitive aspects 
religious action may be defined as ultimately alogical 
action. In religious ritual, as that term is commonly 
understood, there are endless examples of the nonempirical 
element's Involved in means viewed by the actors concerned 

Q 

as conducive to nonempirical ends. 

In terms of Its cognitive aspects relationship struc¬ 
tures may be classified in terms of whether or not the 
cognition Involved is logical (or rational) or nonlogical 
(or nonratlonal ). If it is nonlogical, the category and 
degree of nonlogicality are both subject to variation. If 
it is logical, there are not degrees of logicality Involved, 
but the specific sphere of cognition about which the 
logicality is relevant is subject to wide variation. For 
example, the actions Involved in both doctor-patient ana 
businessman-customer relationships in modern United States 
society are Institutionally defined as logical although 
the sphere of cognition involved, on the one hand, has to 

8. Magic may of course be defined in terms other than 
Its cognitive aspects. 

9- This set of definitions, with some slight changes 
and additions, is quoted from the source cited above (see 
Note 6£p. 24 1 , of this chapter). The Indebtedness of this 
set of : T|efinltions and its relationship to Pareto's work 
may Wfc'.lfeen more fully in that source. 
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do with biology (and to some extent psychology) whereas, 
on the other hand, it has primarily to do with the alloca¬ 
tion of goods and services. With regard to relationships 
which in whole or in part are institutionally defined as 
nonlogical, the possibilities are methodological alogical- 
ity or ultimate alogicality with the great possibility of 
all sorts of differences in degree and kind under each 
heading or some combination of the two. 10 For example, 
magic as opposed to religion, and more or less of the one 
or the other, may be involved. One type of magic or 
religion as opposed to other types may also be involved, 
and so forth. 

Ordinarily when a given relationship is discussed in 
this work as logical in its cognitive aspect, reference 
will be made to the institutionalized form of the relation¬ 
ship. It must, however, be borne in mind that many sig¬ 
nificant relationships are nonlnstltutionalized and many 
specific instances of relationships of an institutionalized 
sort do not conform to the institutionalized structure con- 


1o. The reader will note the lack of reference here 
to institutionalized illogicality. It Is omitted because 
of the difficulty which the author has of envisaging this 
form of action as the Institutionalized cognitive aspect 
of a relationship. This Is not to say that some degree of 
Ignorance is not often Institutionalized for one or both 
parties to a relationship (e.g., two poker players), but 
rather that whenever the ends and means are both institu¬ 
tionalized as empirical, logical action is institutional¬ 
ized insofar as possible. One might perhaps say that in 
such cases illogical action is institutionalized in a very 
restricted sense, I.e., that, if the action of one party 
to the relationship is nonlogical at all, it is expected 
that it be illogical rather than alogical. This, however, 
amounts to little more than the reassertion of the state¬ 
ment that the relationship is institutionalized without 
nonempirical elements in the means-ends structure. These 
remarks should not cause one to overlook the many Important 
functions of ignorance in social systems. * For some ex¬ 
tremely Interesting remarks on this general question see 
W. E. Moore and M. M. Turning article, "Some Social Func¬ 
tions of Ignorance," Am. Soclol. Rev ., Vol. 14, No. 6 
(Dec. 1949), pp. 787-795* 
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cerned. Whenever reference Is made to forms of relation¬ 
ships other than the Institutionalized sort, specific 
notice to that effect will be given. 

The importance of the cognitive aspects of a relation¬ 
ship are not to be overlooked. If one wishes, for example, 
to compare the relationship of therapist to patient in the 
society of the modern United States and that of "tradition¬ 
al" China, important distinctions arise in these respects. 
Logical elements appear in both, but nonloglcal elements 
are, institutionally speaking, entirely ruled out of the 
doctor-patient relationship in the United States. This is 
not to say that they never enter, but ideally they are 
either radically excluded from the picture, as In the case 
of magical cures, or in the therapeutic aspect of the re¬ 
lationship are held neutral, as in the case of friendship. 
In the doctor-patient relationship in the United States no 
doctor is expected to use magical cures, and whether or 
not a patient is also a personal friend of his aoctor is 
In theory Irrelevant to either the course of therapy pre¬ 
scribed or the quality of the treatment given. In the 
"traditional" Chinese case, however, magical practices are 
an important part of such relationships as are considera¬ 
tions of personal relationships. 

The contrasts between different types of relationships 
in a single society differ in these respects just as 
significantly, structurally speaking, as do similar rela¬ 
tionships in different societies. The mother-son relation¬ 
ship in U-S. society is not like the doctor-patient rela¬ 
tionship in these respects. Certainly, many rational 
elements are involved in the mother-son relationship. In 
modern industrial societies the rational elements in such 
a case are probably carried further than in any other type 
of society. Feeding, exercise, and the like are expected 
to be carried out on the basis of rational action, and the 
current popularity of books on character building and the 
like maximizes the rational emphasis in these respects as 
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well, perhaps. At the same time either a mother or son 
swayed only by rational calculations in her or his treat¬ 
ment of the other would be acting quite out of the insti¬ 
tutionalized structures even for U.S. society. In other 
relationships the contrast is even more clear-cut. The 
rejoinder "You can't prove it scientifically" is no accept¬ 
able remonstrance on the part of a parishioner to his 
priest when questions of ethics and faith in general are 
concerned. 

It must be borne in mind when discussing the cognitive 
aspect of a given relationship that not even the institu¬ 
tionalized form of the relationship is by any means always 
clear-cut in these respects. Even those relationships in 
which logicality is most heavily emphasized often contain 
some nonlogical elements of action, and the exact form ana 
degree of nonlogicality of a given nonlogically institu¬ 
tionalized relationship may be quite hard to determine. 

The same Is true of virtually every one of the six paired 
terms here applied to six different aspects of relationship 
structures. One cannot oversimplify concepts at the ex¬ 
pense of having no empirical referents for them if one Is 
to do scientific work. Despite this sort of difficulty 
these concepts can be shown to be useful both for compara¬ 
tive analysis and noncomparative structural analysis. 11 

The distinction used here between logical (rational) 

and nonlogical (nonrational) Is a departure from the usual 

1 2 

pair of rational and traditional. The difference is 
more apparent than real. The institutionalization of 
traditional action as differentiated from logical action 
in this sphere involves one or another of the forms of 
nonlogical action. If both ends and means are empirical, 

11. Some uses of these terms will be suggested by 
examples of their application at the end of this chapter. 

12. See Parsons, op.clt .. p. 188 , for the use of the 
term traditional in this connection. See above, p. 108 , 
for the definition of the term as used here. 
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traditional action, if different from logical action, falls 
into the category of illogical action. In the meaical 
sphere, for example, this would amount to justifying a 
therapy because it had been considered proper in the past 
rather than because -it cured. If the means are nonempiri- 
cal but the ends are empirical, it is methodologically 
alogical. Traditional action such as magic falls into 
this category. If the perpetuation of a way of doing 
things is observed simply as a good in arm of Itself, it 
would fall into the category of ultimately alogical action. 
Because the categories used here make possible these dis¬ 
tinctions, and perhaps others as well, among the different 
cognitive aspects of different sorts of tradition this 
departure In terminology has been employed. 

2. The membership criteria aspect 

In all relationships the question of choice of mem¬ 
bership in the relationship is posed. On what basis may a 
person become a member of any given relationship, say that 
of doctor and patient? Do the bases differ from one so¬ 
ciety to another? Do they differ for different relation¬ 
ships In the same society? The specific bases or criteria 
for eligibility are susceptible to the widest sorts of 
variation. In theory, if such criteria are not Infinite, 
the number of possibilities is at least of so large a 
magnitude as to make any attempt at listing foolhardy. 

This would hold true from the point of view of any particu¬ 
lar society and hence would present an even more insuper¬ 
able problem from the point of view of any society. In an 
attempt to bring order out of this sort of chaos, one 
seeks categories of criteria for selection that will at 
one and the same time be clearly and easily applicable 
(i.e., on the basis of which clear-cut distinctions can be 
made) and form a distinction of general relevance in the 
development of empirical theory. The paired terms which 
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serve these purposes are unlversallstic and particular ¬ 
istic ■ 1 5 

The membership criteria for a relationship will be 
called unlversallstic if persons are chosen for it or ad¬ 
mitted to it on the basis of criteria that satisfy two 
conditions: (1) that they be criteria such that no indi¬ 
vidual is barred by social structures from possessing or 
acquiring them, and (2) that they be criteria such that 
they are germane to the purpose for which selection is 
made. The membership criteria for a relationship will be 
called more or less particularistic to the aegree and in 
the respect that any departure whatever is made from the 

two conditions set up in the definition of universal - 
i 4 

Istic . Of the distinction between universalistic and 

particularistic a remark of Parsons' may be quoted: "Like 
all such analytical distinctions it does not preclude that 
both elements may be involved in the same concrete situa¬ 
tion. But nevertheless their relative predominance is a 


1 3• These terms are taken over from the work of Tal- 
cott Parsons. They are differently defined, however. 
Parsons' definitions are to be found in his article, "The 
Professions and Social Structure," Essays, p. 192. Al¬ 
though the definitions are different, the terms have been 
retained since the author believes that the empirical ref¬ 
erent aimed at is identical. As formulated, the Parsons 
definitions would admit as unlversallstic criteria certain 
criteria that are almost certainly not intended as univer - 
sallstic . The change in definitions is simply the result 
of an effort to tie down the concepts a bit more precisely 
to the referents for which they are ordinarily used. 

*\k. The definition of particularistic need not be 
left residual if there is a preference for a more "posi¬ 
tive" formulation of it. More positively the matter may 
be put as follows: the membership criteria for a relation¬ 
ship will be called particularistic if persons are chosen 
for it or admitted to it on the basis of criteria that 
satisfy one of the two following conditions or both of 
them: (1) that they be criteria such that some individ- 
ual(s) is (are) barred by social structures from possessing 
or acquiring them, ana ( 2 ) that the criteria are in some 
respect not germane to the purpose for which selection is 
made. 
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matter of the greatest importance." 1 ^ Selection criteria 
that tend to minimize but do not entirely eliminate par¬ 
ticularistic elements will be called predominantly univer ¬ 
salis tic . Those that tend to minimize but do not entirely 
eliminate universalistic elements will be called predomi ¬ 
nantly particularistic . 

These definitions need some explanation by example if 
there is to be clarity about their referents and their 
application. Examples of purely particularistic criteria 
are not difficult to find. Succession to the throne of 
Great Britain is a case in point. At any one time, ideally 
speaking, all individuals save one are socially barred from 
the criteria for succession, and those criteria are not 
necessarily germane to the purpose of selection if that 
purpose includes such factors as governing ability, fitness 
as a representative of the nation, etc. The criteria are 
kinship criteria, and they are confined to a particular 
kinship unit. The fact that an individual is the eldest 
son (or eldest daughter, if there are no sons) of the 
current king and queen (the criterion for being first in 
the line of succession) is certainly socially barred to 
all persons save one, and it is no guarantee of germane 
ability or achievement of any sort. It must be added that 
in modern times at least some universalistic elements are 
injected into this selection by virtue of the operation of 
the modern English political structure. Succession by 
relatives felt to be more able than the person in the 
direct line of succession may be obtained via the forced 
abdication of the person deemed unfit, and on occasion the 
British have shown themselves capable of changing royal 
families altogether. 

Examples of purely universallstic criteria are perhaps 
harder to find. Ideally speaking, the distinctions by the 
court and jury systems of the United States between the 


15- Parsons, op. oit ., p. 192. 
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guilty and the Innocent are made on purely unlversallstlc 
bases. In theory all men are equal before the law. Ideal¬ 
ly speaking, the only germane question, and the only 
question In theory taken Into consideration. Is whether or 
not they committed the act as charged. In fact, such 
distinctions often are affected by particularistic elements. 
The personality and appearance of the defendant may sway 
the jurors. In some courts there are detectable differ¬ 
ences In the treatment of Whites and Negroes, and In some 
there are differences in treatment of wealthy and In¬ 
fluential defendants as opposed to those who are not, and 
so forth. Ideally speaking, however, these particularistic 
elements do not enter. In theory, at least, many other 
selections are carried out on completely unlversallstlc 
bases. The choice of members of Phi Beta Kappa In schools 
for which only academic ability and achievement. Ideally 
speaking, determine admission and the choice of scholars 
for the Nobel peace prize fall Into this category. 

The mixed case Is, however, the more ordinary form. 
Examples of this will be confined to the occupational 
sphere because it is In relation to this sphere that these 
concepts have had their greatest application and usefulness 
so far. In the occupational sphere the distinction can be 
phrased in more popular and easily understood terms. 

Criteria for selection are more nearly unlversallstlc the 
more they are concerned with what a person can do that Is 
relevant to the .job , and they are more particularistic the 
more they are concerned with who he is regardless of the 
relevance of his Identification to the .lob . The general 
conditions must, however, be kept in mind because the same 
quality may in some cases give a particularistic emphasis 
and In others a unlversallstlc one. If an employer 
announces he will hire only redheaded machinists to run 
his lathes, and if he seeks the usual ends of running his 
business efficiently, he is including a definite particu¬ 
laristic element in his criteria for selecting individuals 
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for the employer-employee relationship, unless it can be 
shown that red hair is an index of greater efficiency in 
lathe operation. The fact that he chooses the most effi¬ 
cient lathe operators from among the redheads who apply 
Indicates that the inclusion of universalistic elements is 
present, but if it takes a secondary position relative to 
the color of the hair of the candidates involved, the 
criteria may be described as predominantly particularistic. 
The criteria in this case may also be described as more 
particularistic than those of an employer who chooses lathe 
operators on the same basis as that used in the former 
case, save for the fact that hair color is held by him to 
be irrelevant. The criteria in the first case are also 
less particularistic than they would be If the employer 
made his first selection on the basis of red hair, his 
second on the basis of whether or not the applicants wore 
blue shirts, and the third on the basis of ability as lathe 
operators. 

Redheadedness is not, however, intrinsically particu¬ 
laristic. If one wishes to make colored motion pictures, 
and the color process is such that only "natural" redheads 
can be photographed distinctly, then the choice of 
redheaded actors and actresses is quite germane to the 
purpose, and assuming the society has no rules such that 
only redheads from particular families may be permitted to 
remain in the society, the characteristic is not one 
people are socially barred from acquiring or possessing. 

In such a situation placing redheadedness ahead of acting 
ability is not a movement in the direction of particular¬ 
istic criteria but rather Involves a choice between dif¬ 
ferent universalistic criteria. 

The example of "redheadedness" is an extreme case and 
focuses Its attention on the question of the germaneness 
of the criteria. It is hoped that It is extreme enough to 
be easily understood, while at the same time It Is not too 
extreme to be relevant. Less extreme examples are not 
difficult to find. Industrial societies in general place 
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heavy emphasis on universalistic elements In the criteria 
for occupational roles,^ but industrial societies by no 
means completely eliminate particularistic elements even 
when universalistic ones are hehvlly emphasized. For ex¬ 
ample, workers are often chosen on the basis of sex when 
the physiological distinction and even accompanying social 
distinctions are not germane. Only men are eligible for 
some jobs although the choice among the men may be almost 
entirely on universalistic grounds. In some areas of the 
United States the Negro-White or the Japanese ancestry- 
nori-Japanese ancestry distinction is a criterion of em¬ 
ployment, and so forth. 

Another point mentioned above cannot be overempha¬ 
sized. The question of the universalistic or particular¬ 
istic nature of a criterion does not necessarily inhere In 
the criterion itself although It does inhere in some 
criteria. Again, another example may be given lest the 
case be biased by the hypothetical nature of the "redheaded” 
example. Given the aims of American movie producers and 
the tastes of the American public as they are, the choice 
of women for movie heroine roles on the basis of "physical 
beauty" rather than "acting ability" is not necessarily 
particularistic. On the other hand, the selection of 
women for admission to the Phi Beta Kappa Society on the 
basis of "physical beauty" most certainly would be. 

The examples given above focus on the condition of 
germaneness, but the other condition given In the defini- 


16 . In three studies the present author has tried to 
show the relevance of the universalistic-particularistic 
distinction for problems of industrialization in general 
and that of China in particular. Though in some of these 
sources the definition of the concepts has differed slight¬ 
ly, their use and application has been Identical with that 
sought here. See M. J. Levy, Jr., Family Revolution , Some 
Problems of Modernization in China , and (with Shih, 
Kuo-Heng) The Rise of* the Modern Chinese Business Class , 
Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, 19^9. These 
concepts have been very widely employed by other students 
in this and other connections as well. 
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tion Is in many cases equally important. If, for example, 
only the lineal descendants of participants in the Ameri¬ 
can Revolutionary War were admitted to colleges in the 
United States, both conditions would be involved, and 
selection would be on a predominantly particularistic 
basis. This type of factor certainly enters in the exclu¬ 
sion of Negroes from the polls in some states, from certain 
residential areas, etc. Relationships of various sorts in 
which determining criteria are kinship considerations take 
this form. This is no less true of industrial societies 
than of nonindustrial ones. There is, however, a major 
difference between industrial and nonindustrial societies 
in this respect. Industrial societies minimize the 
legitimate role of kinship criteria, and nepotism, for 
example, is inevitably regarded as a sin in many contexts 
in such societies. Nonindustrial societies often make 
such criteria the major legitimate basis of selection, and 
in such societies the failure to practice nepotism in many, 
if not most, situations may be a sin. 

The universalistic-particularistic distinction as 
applied to criteria for selection is a distinction on quite 
a high level of generalization. For many problems in so¬ 
cial analysis even so abstract a distinction is useful. 

This must not, however, lead one to presume that two rela¬ 
tionships that admit persons on predominantly universal- 

1 7 

istic criteria are identical in any other specific sense. 
The criteria may be widely different in all other respects 
than this one. Doctor-patient, businessman-customer, and 
employer-employee relationships in the United States are 


17. It is, however, possible to say that some of 
these relationship aspects combine more readily with one 
another than do others. Predominantly universalis tic re¬ 
lationships are likely to emphasize both rationality and 
functional specificity. Relationships are rarely both 
predominantly universalistic and predominantly functionally 
diffuse. This question is explored briefly later in the 
present chapter. 
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all predominantly universalistic ones, institutionally 

speaking, and a rather high level of institutionalization, 

especially with regard to the conformity aspects of the 

institutions involved, is maintained. Nevertheless, the 

concrete criteria involved differ very widely indeed. In 

the first case, the criteria are professional achievement 

on the one hand and state of health on the other; in the 

second, property ownership (or control) on the one hand 

and inclination and ability to purchase on the other; and 

in the third case, control of jobs and of wages to pay for 

performance on the one hand and ability to perform the 

jobs on the other. The variation possible with regard to 

particularistic criteria is no less great. In comparing 

two relationships the classification of each with regard 

to membership criteria gives one Insight into the possible 

range of differentiation on one particular level and In 

one particular respect. Whether this distinction Is a 

useful one can only be determined by its application, and 

the ability consequent to that application, to judge 

whether or not the distinction proves to be useful In the 

1 8 

construction of more or less well confirmed theories. 

3- The substantive definition aspect 

In every relationship there are activities or con¬ 
siderations or rights and obligations or performances that 
are covered by the relationship. These factors comprise 


18 . In this connection the author is of the opinion 
that the usefulness of this pair of concepts with reference 
to certain problems of analysis is beyond doubt. These 
problems fall into the category of studies of changes from 
states of nonindustrialization to industrialization (more 
specifically, obstacles to Industrialization). Certainly 
in the case of China many "Influences” of the "traditional” 
structures on the structures of industrialization and vice 
versa can be explored in these terms, and these "Influ¬ 
ences" are "important” in the sense that they are "influ¬ 
ences" that must be understood if the problem of current 
social change In China Is to be understood. 
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the substantive definition of the relationship. For ex¬ 
ample, In the employer-employee relationship In an Indus¬ 
trial society the employer usually provides the worker 
with tools, materials, working premises, and a payment of 
some sort for the work done. The employee on his part 
provides a more or less well specified form of services. 
Obviously, the substantive definitions of relationships 
are also subject to the widest kind of variations, and 
here again a distinction among such definitions is sought 
on a level of generalization relevant to any relationship 
and at the same time useful for empirical analysis. For 
those purposes the distinction is drawn between functional ¬ 
ly specific and functionally diffuse relationships. A 
functionally specific relationship is one in which the 
activities or considerations or rights and obligations or 
performances that are covered by the relationship are 
precisely defined and precisely delimited. The modern 
business contract relationship is a typical example of a 
functionally specific relationship. In a modern contract, 
ideally speaking, an attempt is made to state explicitly 
everything involved in the particular relationship con- 
cerned. 7 If the contract is between two parties, A and B, 
the contract defines what the relationship is to cover, 
say the sale of a piece of land, what A must deliver to B, 
and vice versa- As Parsons points out in such relation¬ 
ships, the burden of proof of obligation falls upon the 
PO 

person claiming it. Thus, if, after B has delivered the 
title of the land to A and taken A's check for five 


19* This is within the social context of such rela¬ 
tionships. As IXirkheim has pointed out (see De la division 
du travail social . Felix Alcan, Paris, 1932, 6th ed., 
pp. 184-197), the phenomena of contract relationships are 
not comprehensible save in the context of quite specific 
noncontractual social structures. Nevertheless, within 
such a.context contracts are, ideally speaking, functional¬ 
ly specific. 

20. Parsons, op.clt ., p. 190 . 
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thousand dollars, assuming that the title and the land are 
as described in the contract, B claims that A owes him an 
additional twenty-five hundred dollars, B must show that 
promise to pay this additional amount was called for by 
the contract. Now it is obvious, of course, that all con¬ 
tracts are not completely clear-cut documents leaving no 
room for alternative interpretations, but in theory they 

p ] 

are drawn to serve this purpose. The plaintiff and 
defendant in such relationships, should disagreement arise 
between them, both refer the case to the substantive 
definition of the relationship which is conceived as af¬ 
fording a precise answer to any question that may arise on 
this score. 

Parsons uses the doctor-patient relationship (in 
modern industrial society) to illustrate the functionally 

pp 

specific type of relationship. The doctor-patient rela¬ 
tionship is not ordinarily carried out on an explicit 
contract basis. Nevertheless, the range of the doctor's 
"authority" over the patient, his access to the patient's 
body, etc., are all justified only in terms of a quite 
specific end, the patient's physical (and mental) well¬ 
being. Furthermore, it is expected that the doctor's 
contributions to this end will be made in quite specific 
ways and only in these ways, ideally speaking. These ways 


21. One source of ambiguity in contract relationships 
may arise from the following situation. It is often to A's 
advantage to have the contract precisely drawn with regard 
to his maximum obligations to B and B's minimum obligations 
to A. It may also be to A's advantage to have the contract 
imprecisely drawn with regard to his minimum obligations to 
B and B's maximum obligations to him. The same possibility 
is present from B's point of view. A contract is badly 
drawn from B's point of view if A succeeds in such a plan 
and vice versa. It Is badly drawn from both points of view 
if It emerges so vaguely defined that it is either unen¬ 
forceable or only enforceable through litigation more cost¬ 
ly than the net advantages sought by the parties to the 
contract. 


22 . Parsons, on.clt .. p. 190 . 
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are the techniques of a supposedly scientifically based 
therapy. 2 ^ Use of other types of therapy (most particu¬ 
larly magically based therapy) are most strongly indicted 
and constitute a violation of the institutionalized terms 
of the doctor-patient relationship. 

The concept of functional diffuseness explores the 
opposite type of substantive definition. A functionally 
diffuse relationship is one in which the substantive 
definition of the relationship is more or less vaguely 
defined and delimited. The relationship between husband 
and wife is more or less functionally diffuse in most (and 
probably in all) societies. Modern United States society 
probably limits the husband-wife relationship about as 
much as any society ever has, and even so the relationship 
is conspicuously different in this respect from the con¬ 
tract relationship. The relationship is institutionally 
defined by some set of more or less vague terms as mutual 
love and respect, companionship, financial support of the 
wife by the husband, etc. Some unusually explicit limits 
are placed on the relationship. The husband is ordinarily 
not expected to let his marital relationship inject par¬ 
ticularistic elements into his operations in his occupa- 


23. The doctor-patient relationship is institution¬ 
alized as predominantly rational In its cognitive aspect. 
In fact, save for the areas in which lack of scientific 
knowledge prevents the determination of rational action, 
the action in terms of this relationship strictly defined 
is institutionalized as wholly rational. Irrational ac¬ 
tion is considered inevitable to some degree, but the num¬ 
ber and sort of irrational decisions a doctor makes clas¬ 
sify him as a good or a bad doctor. Some irrational de¬ 
cisions may even result In his loss of the right to prac¬ 
tice medicine. Since the end of the doctor-patient rela¬ 
tionship is empirically defined, the only type of alogical 
action open to doctors is methodologically alogical or 
magical action. Such action, while present to some degree 
or in some attenuated forms. Is in theory never tolerated 
by either the members of the profession themselves or the 
general lay community of Industrial societies. Actually, 
of course, there may be a considerable amount of such 
action. 
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tional sphere, etc. Nevertheless, when a wife asks for a 
new dress, a husband reluctant to grant the request (or 
demand) does not decide the question in terms of explicit 
agreements verbal, written, or mutually understood at the 
time of marriage or reformulated explicitly periodically 
after marriage. Only in quite extreme cases of nonsupport 

could a wife, for example, take her case to a court. 

2k 

Again, Parsons has pointed out in such relationships the 
burden of proof is placed on the person desiring to evade 
the obligation alleged under the relationship. In the 
functionally specific case defense for evasion centers on 
the specific substantive definition of the relationship 
itself. In the functionally diffuse case the implications 
of the request for other relationships or other standards 
becomes the basis of defense. When a wife, five years and 
six months after marriage, requests a new red wool dress 
costing a hundred dollars, a husband may expect to evade 
the obligation by stating that he lacks the money, the 
request is extravagant, or that, if granted, it will mean 
that clothes necessary for the children can not be pur¬ 
chased. He can not ordinarily expect to get by as would 
an employer, suddenly faced with a request for an extra 


2k. Parsons, op.clt .. p. 190. Parsons states: "The 
burden of proof tin the functionally specific relationship] 
is on him who would exact an obligation, that it is really 
owed, while in many other relationships [i.e., functional¬ 
ly diffuse ones] the opposite is true, the burden of proof 
is on the one who would evade an obligation, that it is 
not due. Thus in the ordinary case of commercial indebted¬ 
ness, a request for money on the part of one party will be 
met by the question, do I owe it? Whether the requester 
’needs' the money is irrelevant as is whether the other 
can well afford to pay it. If, on the other hand the two 
are brothers, any contractual agreements are at least of 
secondary importance, the important questions are on the 
one hand, whether and how urgently the one needs the money, 
on the other, whether the second can afford it. In the 
latter connection it comes down to a question of the possi¬ 
ble conflict of this with what are recognized as higher 
obligations." 
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hundred dollars in wages by an employee for past work, by 
maintaining that he did not owe it to the claimant and 
that the claimant could not prove the indebtedness in any 
court in the land. 

Modern industrial societies institutionalize func¬ 
tionally specific relationships on a scale probably equaled 
in no other type of society. At the same time it may well 
be that in no society are institutionalized functionally 
specific relationships totally lacking. Nevertheless, in 
all societies more or less functionally diffuse relation¬ 
ships are always institutionalized for some relationships 
that are crucial or more or less strategic for the society. 
The differences in a society between the relationships 
strictly institutionalized on a functionally specific 
basis and those institutionalized as more or less function¬ 
ally diffuse are important, but the differences among the 
relationships of differing degrees of functional diffuse¬ 
ness are also important- 25 In "traditional" Chinese 
society both the father-son and husband-wife relationships 
are to a high degree functionally diffuse, but those 
between father and son are more diffuse than those between 
husband and wife and also take precedence over the latter. 
In modern American society both these relationships are 
functionally diffuse too, but, if a difference in degree 
can be discerned, the reverse of the Chinese situation 
holds. In both societies the father-son relationship is 
ordinarily more diffuse than the relationship of friends. 
Considerations of this sort are of great significance in 


25. In the mixed case containing both elements of 
functional specificity and functional diffuseness a dis¬ 
tinction like that drawn relative to membership criteria 
aspects may be used. Mixed cases emphasizing functional 
specificity more highly than functional diffuseness will be 
called predominantly functionally specific; the reverse 
will be called predominantly functionally diffuse . Here 
too, both Ideally and actually speaking, the mixed case Is, 
usually, the one more often met. 
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the analysis of the structure of solidarity of a -society 
or of many types of concrete social structures. 

There are also extremely important distinctions in 
these respects relative to relationships that are institu¬ 
tionalized as either functionally specific or only slightly 
functionally diffuse. The degree to which these factors 
are well institutionalized both with regard to their con¬ 
formity and sanctions aspects may be strategic for certain 
types of analysis. The great emphasis on functional 
specificity in many different relationships in an indus¬ 
trial society is almost certainly one element in the type 
of dissatisfaction summed up in the objections of individ¬ 
uals to being treated as ’’cogs in a wheel.” In attempts 
to offset this, some personnel managers try to impress 
their workers with the feeling of belonging to a "family." 
Because of the dysfunctional aspects of functionally 
diffuse relationships for modern industrial concerns, 1 
such techniques have to be most carefully limited. These 
and other moves in a functionally diffuse direction will 
no doubt lessen certain tensions, but they may create new 
problems of equal magnitude. They may, for example, in¬ 
crease the complexity of dealing with employees beyond any 
practicable limits. A large scale mass production firm 

cannot operate on the basis of vaguely defined obligations 

28 

to thousands of employees. On the other hand, there may 
also be difficulties from the workers* point of view. 
Paternalistic policies on the part of employers may be 


26 . See below. Chapter VIII. 

27- This point is discussed below in Chapter IX, 
e.g., pp. 431-437 • 

28 . The essence of the distinction lies in exactness 
as opposed to vagueness. Extremely complex relationships 
may be highly functionally specific. It would be interest¬ 
ing to investigate in these terms the great emphasis that 
has been placed by businessmen on the need for legislation 
legally binding unions to their contracts. A contract that 
is not binding on one of the parties to it and subject to 
abandonment at will injects a functionally diffuse element 
Into a type of relationship (i.e., the contract relation¬ 
ship) which is habitually thought to exclude such elements. 
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bitterly resented as "undue interference” with the private 
lives of the employees. Prom the employees point of view 
the employer-employee relationship is institutionalized as 
a functionally specific one too, and the violation of this 
institution may well be one of the elements of resentment 
sometimes encountered in "company-run" housing and commu¬ 
nity developments for employees. Such attitudes often 
exist even though the material standard of living of the 
employees is improved by them. 

Finally, with regard to elements of variation in the 
substantive definition aspects of a relationship, the 
question of the actual content of the relationship must 
always be kept In mind. Two relationships may be func¬ 
tionally specific (e.g., the doctor-patient and the 
employer-employee relationships in modern industrial so¬ 
ciety) and yet differ widely In what they are functionally 
specific about. The same may be true of relationships of 
comparable or differing degrees of functional diffuseness. 
One must not, therefore, assume that similarity in these 
respects means a general similarity in the relationships 
(e.g., the relationship between witch doctor and patient 
may well be functionally specific in some societies just 
as that between doctor and patient is in modern industrial 
society). The use of these concepts gives one insight 
Into only one type of extremely general distinction be¬ 
tween different types of substantive definition aspects of 
relationships. It cannot be applied beyond those lengths 
except insofar as the presence of functional specificity 
or various degrees of functional diffuseness in a given 
relationship can be shown to have .structural implications 
for other aspects of the same relationship or for different 
relationships connected in some fashion with the one 
immediately concerned. 

U. The affective aspect 

The difficult state of the concept of affect and the 
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definition of it used here have been stated above in 

OQ 

another connection. 7 The definition, such as it is, may 
be repeated here: the term affect as used here includes 
components of pleasurable or painful significance to the 
actor, and of approval or disapproval of the object or 
state which occasions the reaction. It includes also 
those reactions to stimuli that are commonly catalogued 
under the term "emotions" covering as that does such in¬ 
adequately defined and understood terms as "anger,” "hate,” 
"fear," "love," "pity," etc. 50 There is certainly no 
question but that many relationships involve rather high 
degrees of affectivlty of rather generally appreciated 
sorts. In IJ.S. society, for example, mothers are expected 
to "love" their children, and husband and wife are expected 
to "love" one another at least in the early stages of 
their marriage. The sense of the word "love" is quite 
different in some respects although there Is generally 
assumed to be some common element Involved. The average 
member of the society expects to see examples of this sort 
of reaction about him in everyday life, and he Is usually 
of the opinion that he can identify these reactions and 
distinguish them from others of different types. 

It may also be true that there are relationships 


29. See p. I83ff. 

30. One may certainly wonder whether such a defini¬ 
tion is really any better than a less Imposing one which 
is perhaps more stimulating, Intuitively speaking, though 
no more or less precise than the definition given here. 
Such an alternative definition might run as follows: the 
term affect has as Its referent the phenomena which people 
describe or exemplify when they respond to questions such 
as "How did you 'feel* about that situation or that per¬ 
son?" In a sense this definition is, perhaps, easier to 
frame in operational terms than the one given above. The 
distinction drawn, for example, between ^feeling" and 
"knowing" Is generally understood as a distinction, and 
although the concept of "feeling" may Include many differ¬ 
ent reactions for many different people, it always seems 

to cover the body of referents generally termed "emotions," 
"affects," etc. 
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involving no affectivity whatever. Exact determination of 
this point, and it cannot be determined in any manner 
except exactly since it is an all or none proposition, will 
have to wait upon a much more precisely and operationally 
defined concept than the one in use here. However, even 
if such cases exist, it is perhaps not unreasonable to 
maintain, until the contrary is demonstrated, that the 
quantity of such cases actually would be relatively small 
and (and this is a more extreme hypothesis) that the rele¬ 
vance of such cases for the operation of societies is not 
on the whole great. The reverse might, of course, be true, 
ideally speaking. The second of these hypotheses about 
completely nonaffective relationships is based on a line 
of speculation such a3 the following: actions in terms of 
structures of no affective significance to an actor are not 
likely to have appreciable effects on structures which do 
have affective significance for an actor; if they did, by 
reason of their Implications for the other classes of 
structures, the actions of the first type would acquire 
affective significance, etc.^ 1 

The distinction between relationships on the basis of 


31 • The rather cavalier fashion in which this prob¬ 
lem is discussed must not lead the reader to treat the 
matter as of little significance or to assume that the 
writer holds such views about it. The treatment given the 
matter here is given in despair of something better and 
with the feeling that something, however badly formulated, 
must be said on tills score. The precept Involved here is 
that any bad theory which is explicit is easier to correct 
and alter than a bad or even somewhat better theory left 
implicit. Quite important problems are involved in this 
matter. For example, the relation.between affects and the 
general problem of "motivation" is of the essence of the 
matter so briefly mentioned here. It is also a central 
problem for the whole question of the analysis of social 
action. Parsons, in his current work on the general con¬ 
ceptual scheme and theoretical system of action phenomena, 
seejca- to make headway with just this type of problem. To 
th&degree that he and others are successful in this effort 
thewhole question under treatment here would have to be 
reexamined and restated, if not totally changed. 
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affectivity as opposed to nonaffectivity will not be made 
here because of the considerations just mentioned. There 
is, however, a basis of distinction that has something in 
common with this one. There are relationships that tend 
to minimize direct contact, to carry out such contact as 
does exist on a relatively "formal" basis, and to maximize 
restraint of overt affective displays. There are other 
relationships that tend to emphasize direct contact, "in¬ 
formality," and overt display of affects .^ 2 In the first 
case, the term avoidance , and in the second, the term 
Intimacy will be applied. Here one is faced with polar 
types. Perhaps no relationships are at either pole, but 
the gamut that can be run is wide. It varies from rela¬ 
tionships which, though quite Important for the parties 
concerned, require the members to avoid any direct contact 
with one another, including seeing or being seen by one 
another, to relationships in which direct, "informal," 
almost constant contacts with overt displays of affect are 
both expected and demanded by the participants and/or by 
other members of the society. The relationship between 
mother and Infant in many, if not most, societies is to a 
high degree intimate in this sense. The relationship 
between husband and wife Is an Intimate one in both the 
modern United States and "traditional" China in many re¬ 
spects, but in the latter case it is far less intimate 
than the former, involving as it does, in the stricter 
Confucian families, genuine avoidance in many contexts. 

The doctor-patient relationship contains major elements of 
avoidance. The contacts involved are direct, but emo¬ 
tional restraint, especially on the doctor's part, is 
expected and the contacts are to a high degree "formal" in 
their precision of definition and their confinement to a 


32. The terms formal and Informal are defined below, 
pp. 267-268. 
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3 * 

highly specialized context. The businessman-customer 
relationship also has major avoidance aspects In this re¬ 
spect. 

Since the "all or none" cases of avoidance and Inti¬ 
macy are rare. If not totally absent, the classification 
of relationships in these respects is always clearer on a 


33. The usual connotations of the word "avoidance" 
interfere with its application to the doctor-patient rela¬ 
tionship, and yet In the sense in which it is used here it 
is applicable. Institutionally speaking, it is frequently 
expected that one's doctor in western society also be one's 
friend so that the doctor-patient relationship is quite 
frequently seen in combination with that of friend-friend. 
This is particularly striking in the case of the general 
practitioner role in the United States. Nevertheless, this 
is not essential to the doctor-patient relationship. Dis¬ 
plays of affect by the doctor toward the patient are justi¬ 
fied only insofar as they have therapeutic value. Displays 
of affects such as pity, sympathy, and even anger are le¬ 
gitimate only if they can be viewed as in some way thera¬ 
peutic. The "bedside manner," for example, is considered 
"good" if it has such an effect and is considered "bad" if 
it does not, smacking as it does in the latter case of 
meretricious action. Displays of affect that lack a genu¬ 
ine or at least fancied therapeutic value are supposedly 
ruled out of the relationship. The institutional structure 
In these respects is carried so far that in cases of seri¬ 
ous illness doctors are expected not to treat those with 
whom in other roles they are deeply Involved affectively. 
Furthermore, insofar as the doctor does react affectively 
toward the patient, and that is certainly inevitable in 
some kind to some degree, he is expected to observe affec¬ 
tive restraint at least to the degree that it not influence 
either the character or the quality of his treatment. 

On the other hand, the patient often comes to 
the doctor in a state of extreme affective display. Such 
lack of restraint on the part of the patient whether di¬ 
rected at the doctor or not is something to be treated or 
kept out of the relationship. Ideally speaking, one goes 
to a doctor to be "cured" or "kept cured." No affective 
display save that of "confidence In one's doctor" is en¬ 
couraged in the patient unless there Is therapeutic value 
in such a display. For example, patients who "fall in 
lov©" with their doctors and openly display their love in 
the therapeutic situation place no less a strain on the 
doctor-patient relationship then doctors who do the same 
with their patients. The psychoanalytic situation offers 
certain exceptions to this, of course, but here in theory 
•a definite therapeutic consideration is involved. 
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comparative rather than an absolute basis. The doctor-pa¬ 
tient relationship is clearly more of an avoidance one 
than the mother-child relationship, for example. This 
makes for difficulty in discussing examples of a particular 
type of relationship on a noncomparative basis. To avoid 
that difficulty the concepts of predominantly avoidant and 
predominantly intimate relationships will be used to 
classify relationships from the point of view of their 
affective aspects. A relationship will be termed predomi ¬ 
nantly avoidant if it is one that emphasizes restraint or 
formality^ in the overt display of affect and/or subordi- 


. A given type of action will be termed formalized 
or formal to the degree that its structures (but not neces¬ 
sarily the specific obligations covered) are precisely and 
minutely defined and/or institutionalized for the context 
of action in which it appears regardless of the specific 
individuals involved . It will be termed lnformalized or 
Informal to the extent that variations in Its structures 
actually develop and/or are Institutionalized on the basis 
of the specific individuals Involved. Again the mixed 
case Is frequent, and depending on emphasis, the terms 
predominantly formal and predominantly Informal may be 
used. Thus, the display of "respect*’ by a ,f traditional" 
Chinese son for his father has been predominantly and high¬ 
ly formalized by the developments of that society. The 
relationship between a peasant son and father Is usually 
less formal than that of a gentry son and father in that 
society, for the latter are expected to observe the rules 
of etiquette in all their minutiae. By comparison at 
least the display of "love" or "respect" by an "American" 
son for his father is predominantly informal, placing 
heavy emphasis as it does on the specific personalities 
Involved and the uniqueness of the relationship. In the 
"American" son-father case certain minimal formal elements 
are, of course, Institutionalized. The "American" son Is 
institutionally expected to "love" and "respect" his father 
within certain limits regardless of the specific Individ¬ 
uals Involved. 

Because the formal-Informal distinction is rela¬ 
tively, at least, more precise than the avoidant-intimate 
distinction, and because of the large role played by the 
former In the latter, it might be better for the present 
stage of development at least to replace the latter by the 
former. This has not been done in the present tentative 
version of this work because It is felt that to do so 
would excessively minimize the "affective" elements In the 
usual sense, however poorly developed that concept may be 
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nates the overt display of affect to other aspects of the 
relationship. A relationship will be termed predominantly 
intimate If it is one that emphasizes lack of restraint 
and informality in the overt display of affect and/or 
subordinates other aspects of the relationship to the overt 
display of affect. In terms of these concepts the rela¬ 
tionship between husband and wife in a "traditional" 

Chinese gentry family is a predominantly avoidant relation¬ 
ship whereas that between husband and wife in modern 
American society is a predominantly intimate one. 

The use of the concepts of avoidance and Intimacy 
merely provides a highly generalized distinction between 
relationships in terms of their affective respects. It is 
only one of, perhaps, several possible distinctions of 
this sort. It is a distinction between relationships on 
the basis of their affective aspects on the highest level 
of generalization possible in these respects because all 
relationships may be classified affectively in these terms. 


for the present. The substitution might also do less vio¬ 
lence to ordinary usage than the terms avoidant and inti¬ 
mate as applied here. Here as in all cases throughout 
thi 3 volume the reader should feel free to revise, refine, 
change, and improve the concepts as presented here wherever 
any useful theoretical purpose would be served. 

One further caution should be mentioned. The 
terms formal and informal are not coterminous with func¬ 
tionally specific and functionally diffuse. In the latter 
case, the emphasis is on the elements covered or not cov¬ 
ered by the relationship. In the former, the emphasis is 
on the manner in which the members of the relationship 
deal with one another. The analytic distinctness of the 
two does not, however, mean that they have no implications 
for one another. Some elements of Informality are incom¬ 
patible with some elements of functional specificity, and 
some are not. Some elements of formality are incompatible 
with some elements of functional diffuseness, and some are 
not. "Traditional" Chinese society, for example, empha¬ 
sizes both formality and functional diffuseness in the 
father-son relationship. United States society emphasizes 
informality and functional diffuseness in that relation¬ 
ship. Many examples of possible and impossible combina¬ 
tions of this sort come readily to mind and testify to the 
analytic distinctness of these concepts. 
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The possibility of alternative taxonomic development or 
further development of this particular taxonomic sugges¬ 
tion cannot In the long or short run be neglected by 
social scientists because of the central Importance and 
the general prominence of the affective aspects of action 
In general. The present basis of distinction has been 
chosen with a view to its general relevance to the analy¬ 
sis of social structure. The line of empirical theoretical 
speculation involved In this particular choice may be 
briefly stated with regarci to a general line of justifica¬ 
tion of this choice and one specific instance of that 
general line. 

In all societies situations arise in which the unre¬ 
strained display of affective responses would or could be 
peculiarly disruptive, ana there are also situations in 
which affective expression is to a high degree eufunction¬ 
al. 55 Current work In the field of "personality” develop¬ 
ment would even seem to indicate that rather lavish in¬ 
formal displays of affect toward children are highly 
eufunctional for the development of stable adult person¬ 
alities. The distinction used here is based largely on a 
distinction between types of regulation of affective 
expression and hence is germane for those reasons. 

More specifically, in all societies the question of 
the allocation of power and responsibility is one of 
central importance. Furthermore, in all societies there 
are some socially defined structures in which a premium is 
placed upon the efficient and even rapid exercise of 
responsibility. Even slightly uninhibited displays of 
affect can be extremely disruptive in such situations. 

Hence it may be argued that in all such situations the 
institutionalization of predominantly avoidant rather than 
predominantly intimate relationships is eufunctional. One 


35 . This matter is discussed in Chapter IV in the 
section on the regulation of affective expression. 
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of the most obvious cases of such a relationship is that 
between superiors and subordinates in a military organiza¬ 
tion, but this is by no means the only case. One sees 
similar factors Involved in the relationship between a 
"traditional" Chinese father and his son. Because of the 
manner in which the family structure fits into the total 
structure of Chinese society, that relationship is far more 
important in these respects than the same relationship in 
modern American society. 

In general, wherever the Intimate type of affective 
expression is not a central element of the substantive 
definition of the relationship, or at least whenever it is 
subordinated to other aspects of the substantive definition 
of the relationship, a premium is placed upon the institu¬ 
tionalization of avoidant elements in the relationship. 

It is not enough apparently to repress intimacy in such 
situations. Apparently formal modes of affective expres¬ 
sion are also needed. Because of the ubiquitous relevance 
of such considerations, the particular dichotomy suggested 
here will be used until one of greater relevance is sug¬ 
gested. 


5 - The goal orientation aspect 

The discussion above of the substantive definition 
aspects of relationships centered attention on the kinds 
of activities covered by the relationship. The goal ori¬ 
entation aspect of a relationship focuses attention on what 
might be called "motivational" aspects of the relation¬ 
ship. Insofar as the ends of a relationship are manifest 
to one or all of the parties concerned, what can be said 
about them further that is of general usefulness in analy¬ 
st*?., Here the distinction has tended to focus on such 
terms as "egoistic" and "altruistic," "self-inter- 
ested” and "disinterested," etc. Parsons in his original 
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discussion of this matter was quick to point out ^ 6 In his 
distinction between doctors In their relations with 
patients and businessmen In their relations with customers 
that the one group was by no means necessarily more "self¬ 
ish" or "greedy" than the other, and so forth. He states 
that one must look at the ways in which the two different 
situations are institutionally defined to see that the 
same individual cast in one role would very probably act 
quite differently in these respects than he would if cast 
in the other, and so forth. For example, doctors would 
appear to be very much more lenient in their reaction to 
patients who do not pay their bills than are businessmen. 
Moreover, patients feel in time of genuine need that it is 
legitimate to request that a "sliding scale" of medical 
fees be applied to them, and doctors feel that it is 
legitimate too. In fact, it is assumed that the doctor 
determines all fees partially on such grounds. Customers 
do not expect such treatment from businessmen or vice 
versa, and the only legitimate way to force it Is the 
economic last resort of bankruptcy proceedings. While 
these marked differences exist, it is not hard to indicate 
that the relation of the distinctions involved is to 
differently institutionalized situations rather than to 
basic differences in the character structure of doctors 
and businessmen. 1 One need only ask whether as a whole 
doctors who also own property of various sorts conduct 
themselves in their management of these assets in the same 


3 6. Parsons, op.clt .. pp. 196-197. 

37 . It is not meant to say that there are no basic 
differences in character structure between doctors and 
businessmen. It is only intended to say that, if such a 
difference exists, it is related to these structures and 
that such a difference need not and cannot be invoked 
apart from these structures to explain the differences be¬ 
tween the activities of doctors and businessmen in these 
specific respects. 
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way that they do with their patients. Or perhaps one 
should ask more accurately, is it institutionalized that 
they will do so? The answer is surely a negative one. A 
doctor who is terribly exacting with his patients over 
fees is a subject for adverse comment. If he carries his 
conduct to the point of refusing to treat the patient when 
the patient is in need and gives as an excuse the fact 
that the patient has not paid his last bill, he is cer¬ 
tainly violating the institutional elements of the medical 
profession. On the other hand, a doctor who, having 
failed to receive payment for one bit of land, refuses to 
sell another to the farmer concerned, comes in for no 
community censure regardless of how dire the farmer*s need 
for land may be. One may suggest that the terra doctor 
defines a role and not a man and that qua doctor one does 
not buy and sell land. Qua doctor one treats patients. 

This is, of course, correct and Is the essence of the 
matter. It brings out the fact that it Is by no means the 
total character of the individual actor that is of concern 
but only his actions In a particular socially defined role. 

This rather lengthy Introduction to the main argument 
here is intended to obviate any ethical overtones or 
general character judgments from the use of the concepts 
to be suggested here. The concepts that will be used here 
are individualistic and responsible . A given relationship 
is more or less individualistic to the degree that each of 
the parties to the relationship may be expected to calcu¬ 
late how best to secure maximum advantage from the rela¬ 
tionship for himself without regard to the goals sought by 
the other parties to the relationship. A given relation¬ 
ship is more or less responsible to the degree that each 
of the parties to the relationship may be expected. In 
seeking to realize his own goals, to safeguard, even at 
^ft^Htoqpense of some of his own goals, such goals of the 
ofcliefc* parties as are relevant to the relationship. Again 
the terms are polar, and cases at the poles are perhaps 
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difficult to find. Again the use of the prefix predomi ¬ 
nantly can be of service. A relationship will be called 
predominantly individualistic if the emphasis Is placed on 
each party to the relationship "looking out for himself,” 
i.e., on each member acting In his own behalf to safeguard 
the realization of his goals with relatively lesser empha¬ 
sis on those of the other member(s). A relationship will 
be called predominantly responsible If the emphasis is 
placed on one (or more) of the members safeguarding the 
relevant goals of the others if he Is (or they are) to 
achieve his (or their) own goals at all. 

The distinction may be Illustrated by examples already 
mentioned above. A business relationship between two men 
in the United States today is a predominantly Individual¬ 
istic one. Each party to the relationship Is expected 
(institutionally expected In this case) to seek to maximize 
his own interests. The situation is not devoid of respon¬ 
sible elements. Presumably negotiations are carried out 
in terms of a general framework of honesty on which neither 
side is expected to infringe. Straight misrepresentation 
of the property involved is fraud as Is payment for it 
with a bad check. On the other hand. If the customer is 
willing to pay twice as much for the property as would be 
necessary If he knew the situation better, the seller is 
not expected to enlighten him or to price the property at 
the going rate despite his customer’s ignorance. Students 
of social change could no doubt trace a very interesting 
development of the businessman-customer relationship in 
the United States. At no time was the maxim of caveat 
emptor completely without limit because the courts stood 
ready to act on certain practices classified as illegiti¬ 
mate. Nevertheless, the change has certainly been marked, 
and "deals” which were commonplace in the heyday of the 
"captains of industry" would be considered definitely un¬ 
ethical today. Despite these changes, the "good business¬ 
man” is expected to be able to take care of himself and is 
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not expected to look out for the Interests of others. If 
he does look out for the Interests of others In business 
relationships with him over and above the minimum degree 
required by the general framework of expected probity, and 
If he does so to the detriment of his own business Inter¬ 
ests, whatever may be the evaluation of him In other re¬ 
spects, he has shown himself to be a "poor businessman." 

On the other hand, the 5 octor-patient relationship 
may be described as a predominantly responsible one. The 
doctor is responsible for protecting the patient's inter¬ 
ests. He Is not only expected to avoid direct misrepre¬ 
sentation, but he is also expected to ensure the protection 
of the patient from any Ignorance the patient may have in 
this connection. If the patient wants an operation un¬ 
necessary for his health, the doctor, whether to his own 
financial hurt or no, is expected not to perform it. If 
the accepted scale of fees for patients of a given income 
group is five dollars a visit, it is not ethical for a 
doctor to charge such a patient ten simply because the 
patient is ignorant of the situation. Again it must be 
insisted that this tells one nothing of the personal char¬ 
acter of the doctor.. A doctor who scrupulously observes 
these standards may be "selfish" in the extreme, and a 
businessman who follows the others may be the "soul of 
generosity." The practice of medicine is, however, very 
differently institutionalized than is the conduct of busi¬ 
ness. Th® achievement of success in the one is in part 
dependent upon the observance of this type of responsi¬ 
bility, and in the other it is in part dependent upon the 
observance of the type of individualism pointed out. Two 
men almost identical in their personal ambitions for money, 
power, and prestige may neverthless be forced to engage in 
Strikingly different types of concrete acts if one is in 
'jfe|*e medical and the other is in the business sphere. There 
is in all this a striking instance of the relevance of an 
understanding of general social structure for the under- 
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standing of differences in the actions of Individuals. 

6. The stratification aspect 

This aspect of relationships is fortunately consider¬ 
ably simpler than those that have been discussed above. 
Stratification has been defined for present purposes as 
"the particular type of role differentiation that differ¬ 
entiates between higher and lower standings in terms of 

3 Q 

one or more criteria. In some relationships one party 
to the relationship is expected to have a higher ranking 
than the other. The relationship between a "traditional" 
Chinese father and his son Is of this type. On the other 
hand, there are relationships which are such that, re¬ 
gardless of the ranking of the parties concerned In their 
other roles, in their roles as members of this particular 
relationship and relative to one another their ranking is 
either considered equal or any question of differences in 
rank Is considered irrelevant. 

A relationship of the former type will be called a 
hierarchical one. A hierarchical relationship Is defined 
as one In which the relative rankings of the members are 
expected to be different and the actions involved In the 
relationship are differentiated with regard to this differ¬ 
ence. The latter type of relationship mentioned above 
will be called a nonhlerarchical one, and special cases of 
this will be called egalitarian . A nonhlerarchical rela ¬ 
tionship is one in which no differential rankings of the 
members in any respect are considered relevant to the 
relationship. When a relationship is one such that it Is 
specifically required that the members treat one another 
without reference to differential rankings, it will be 
termed egalitarian . The term egalitarian Is used to dis¬ 
tinguish this type of relationship from those in which 


38. See above, p. 1 6k. 
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differences in rank are irrelevant but are so simply by 
lack of institutional definition of the relationship in 
this respect, i.e., in which the members are neither 
equals nor unequals ideally speaking. 

More or less hierarchical relationships are familiar 
enough to require little or no comment. The example of a 
"traditional” Chinese father and his son has been given, 
but other examples are even more obvious. The relationship 
between officers and enlisted men in military organizations 
is definitely of this sort, and given the usual objectives 
of military organizations, the presence of hierarchical 
aspects can be shown to be definitely eufunctional to such 
a system in its usual setting. 

Nonhierarchical and purely egalitarian relationships 
are somewhat harder to find. It Is probably only In rela¬ 
tionships of very short duration and in relationships such 
that any one specific case of the relationship is socially 
defined as unimportant that one finds nonhierarchical 
relationships of a nonegalitarian sort. So pervasive are 
rank order systems and so strategic, if not crucial, are 
they structurally speaking that some definite institution¬ 
alization is usually required to keep hierarchical con¬ 
siderations out of the picture. Furthermore, only in 
rather fleeting relationships, specific cases of which 
mattered little, would it be possible to have no definite 
structuring of the hierarchical elements which do exist 
because of the great relevance of such elements to the 
sort of things which can be done in terms of the relation¬ 
ship. Relationships of the casual meeting or crowd contact 
sort would fall into this category. This Is not to argue 
that such relationships in the aggregate are unimportant 
for the society In which they occur. It can probably be 
demonstrated, for example, that It would not be possible 
for an industrial society to operate unless It could be 
ejected that a tremendous number of acts would be carried 
otifcVjLn terms of the "casual meeting" type of relationship. ' 
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On the other hand, in some nonindustrial societies rela¬ 
tionships of this sort are reduced to a very small number, 
and any great expansion of such relationships would be 
dysfunctional for the society concerned. 

The egalitarian relationship, while perhaps, on the 
whole considerably less frequent than the hierarchical 
type, is also quite familiar to most scholars in this 
field. The relationship of friend to friend is of this 
order in modern western societies. Friends are expected 
to treat one another as equals and to consider one another 
as such regardless of other factors. During the last war 
the egalitarian character of friendship as opposed to the 
hierarchical character of the officer-enlisted-man rela¬ 
tionship was a frequent theme of conflict in comic strips, 
in the movies, on the radio, etc. Bosom friends who met 
but could not eat together because of the military dis¬ 
tinction appeared in all sorts of stories. Whether or not 
old friends in uniform, meeting in a nonmilitary context, 
could treat one another as equals became as it were a test 
of the strength of the friendship, and so forth. 

Strong egalitarian elements often enter relationships 
that are in other respects hierarchical. In many respects 
the members of a university faculty are equals despite the 
fact that for some purposes the hierarchy of professors, 
associate professors, assistant professors, and instructors 
is of great significance. The faculty situation becomes 
tense at once if it is felt that the hierarchical aspects 
are being pushed beyond their institutionalized sphere. 

The emphasis on egalitarianism in the face of hierarchical 
distinctions is perhaps symbolized by the official univer¬ 
sity use of the term of address "professor” for all three 
ranks of the professor category and by the fact that 
faculty members among themselves frequently avoid such 
terms altogether and use the more general term, "mister.” 

For comparative purposes the distinctions concerned 
with the stratification aspects of relationships are often 
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quite revealing. Military systems seem everywhere to have 
been hierarchically ordered if successful. But other re¬ 
lationships show greater contrasts. Take, for example, 
the husband-wife relationship. In modern American, urban, 
middle class society the relationship, if not regarded, 
ideally speaking, as egalitarian, is institutionalized as 
very close to egalitarian. In "traditional" China it was 
definitely a hierarchical relationship with the husband 
very much more highly ranked than the wife. There may 
very well be societies in which the relationship is hier¬ 
archical but with the wife ranked well above her husband 
in most respects. With factual knowledge of only these 
three differences with regard to one aspect of one type of 
relationship, one may make a considerable number of pre¬ 
dictions about other types of differences that must exist 
in these societies. Predictions based on these three 
facts taken alone might be extremely risky, but they would 
tell something, and the more such facts one has the less 
risky prediction would become. 

In conclusion of Part A of this chapter it should be 
reiterated that the list presented here of six different 
aspects of any relationship is not presented as a defini¬ 
tive list. How much longer the list can be made usefully 
remains to be seen. That is a question for which in es¬ 
sence there is no final definitive answer. One simply 
adds to or changes the list whenever it can be shown to be 
useful to do so for the further development of empirical 
knowledge. The same caution must be reaffirmed about the 
specific distinctions made in terms of the six different 
aspects discussed above. The particular distinctions made 
are believed by many to be quite useful and are believed 
by some to be tremendously valuable tools for analysis. 

No one would seriously maintain, however, that those con¬ 
cepts are either definitive in number or so well and pre¬ 
cisely worked out as to make further effort in this 
direction unproductive. 
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B. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS IN TERMS OF THE CONCEPTS 
OF RELATIONSHIP ASPECTS 

The concepts discussed above are tools for the com¬ 
parative analysis of social structure in several senses 
that may be illustrated here. In the first place, they 
are concepts such that in terras of them some enpirical 
statements can conceivably be made about any relationship. 
This means that, for comparative purposes, questions asked 
in terms of these concepts are always capable of yielding 
some answers. Furthermore, an attempt, however unsystem¬ 
atic or elementary, has been made to employ concepts whose 
referents are especially significant for the understanding 
of the part played by specific relationships in the total 
social structure. Thus, these concepts are expected to 
have empirical referents in the case of any and all rela¬ 
tionships, and the particular form that that referent takes 
is expected to be of considerable significance for under¬ 
standing the larger social systems into which these rela¬ 
tionships fit. For example, in any recurrent type of 
relationship, and certainly in any institutionalized type 
of relationship, something can be said about the criteria 
for membership in the relationship. What is said about 
those criteria can be stated in some respects in terms of 
the distinction between universalism and particularism. 
Finally, it can frequently be shown that the fact that the 
criteria for membership are predominantly particularistic, 
for example, is of considerable significance in under¬ 
standing not only the operation of the relationship itself, 
but also in understanding the operation of other social 
systems into which it enters. To put the matter another 
way, in any relationship of a recurrent sort, such material 
will frequently, if not always, have important implications 
for the relationship itself and for the other social sys- 
terms Into which It enters. That Is to say. If the cri¬ 
teria for membership are shifted from predominantly par¬ 
ticularistic to predominantly universalistic ones or vice 
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versa, the structural Implications of that will extend 
considerably beyond the shift Itself. 

One need only to think of the businessman-customer 
relationship In a modern Industrial society to see how 
Important such shifts can be. If businessmen were to 
choose customers and customers businessmen on predominant¬ 
ly particularistic grounds, the whole economic structure 
of industrial society would have to be altered, and. In 
fact. It is doubtful whether any industrial system con¬ 
ducted on a business footing could survive such a switch. 
This brings up another general consideration. As knowledge 
accumulates In the field of social analysis, tools of this 
sort should become increasingly valuable. Already one may 
make out a reasonably strong case for the theory that, at 
least in the economic structure of a society, heavy empha¬ 
sis on rationality, functional specificity, unlversalistlc 
criteria, to mention only three aspects of relationships, 
is a functional requisite for an undustrial society.^ 

One can contrariwise make out a very strong case for the 
necessity of heavy emphasis on nonrationality, functional 
diffuseness, and particularism if the economic structure 
of the society is to be based on highly self-sufficient 
agrarian units. As a larger and larger number of more or 
less well-confirmed theories of this sort accumulate, that 
is to say, as the amount one knows about the general impli¬ 
cations of relationship aspects for social structure in¬ 
creases, one will be able to make increasingly fruitful 
predictions about the possible range of variation in 
structural patterns of the society concerned by asking a 
minimum number of questions about more or less strategical¬ 
ly selected relationships. 

Like most scientific concepts these are intended to 


39 . The author has tried to sketch the case for such 
a theory briefly in Family Revolution and in Some Problems 
of Modernization in China , cited above. 
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make possible the greatest accumulation of scientifically 
defensible knowledge about a given type of phenomena with 
the least amount of effort, and to have that knowledge of 
maximum general relevance to the development of the gener¬ 
al theoretical system of the field concerned. It is to be 
hoped that these concepts will in some measure prove them¬ 
selves useful in the obviously utopian effort to reach 
such a goal. More specifically, however, this set of 
concepts is useful because it provides a framework in 
terms of which one may compare the following different 
sets of relationships: ( 1 ) different types of relation¬ 
ships in a single society-, ( 2 ) similar types of relation¬ 
ships in different societies, and ( 3 ) different types of 
relationships in different societies. For the purposes of 
rapid sketching of examples. Table 4 is set up. 

Table V. Polar terms for relationship aspects 



X 

y 

1 . Cognitive aspect 

rational 

nonrational 

2 . Membership criteria 
aspect 

universallstic 

particularistic 

3. Substantive defini- 

functionally 

functionally 

tion aspect 

specific 

diffuse 

4 . Affective aspect 

avoidant 

intimate 

5 • Goal orientation 
aspect 

individualis tic 

responsible 

6 . Stratification aspect 

hierarchical 

nonhierarchical 


Using the table, a relationship that is described as 
of the type x 1 ,x 2 ,x^,x^,x^,xg is a relationship which em¬ 
phasizes rationality in the cognitive sphere, universal- 
istlc selection of members, functionally specific sub¬ 
stantive definitions, avoidant affects, individualistic 
goal orientations, and hierarchical ranking of the members 
of a relationship. 
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In terms of this framework, for the purposes of ex¬ 
ample one may compare; (1) the aoctor-patient relationship 
and the businessman-customer relationship in modern United 
States society, (2) the businessman-customer relationship 
in modern United States society and in that of "tradition¬ 
al" China, and (3) the businessman-customer relationship 
in modern United States society with that of gentry father 
and son in "traditional" China. 1 * 0 

1. The doctor-patient and the businessman-customer 
relationships in modern United States society 

The doctor-patient relationship may be described in 
the terms used here as x 1 ,x 2 ,x 5 ,x^,y 5 ,yg. The doctor is 


fco. An attempt is made here to use statements about 
these relationships which are as tenable empirically as 
possible. The statements made about these relationships 
are, however, made primarily for the purposes of illus¬ 
trating the technique involved and not for the sake of 
comparative analysis of the relationships themselves. For 
the latter purpose the statements given will, as a minimum, 
be seen to be oversimplified. For the former purpose this 
i3 not the case since the illustration can be made in terms 
of statements which are in fact empirically tenable or are 
only assumed to be so. It will also be noted that the re¬ 
lationships presented here are relationships which have, 
at least in the opinion of the writer, rather well-insti¬ 
tutionalized relationship structures. 

It must be stated that the .material presented 
here on the doctor-patient relationship was first brought 
to the attention of the writer by the work of Parsons. 

Some of this material has been published by Parsons in his 
article on the "Professions and Social Structure" already 
cited. A tremendous amount of Parsons' material on the 
medical profession has unfortunately been presented only 
in lectures. Most, if not all, of the material presented 
here has been presented in one of the two forms mentioned 
by Parsons, though he cannot, of course, be held responsi¬ 
ble for any misuses or mistakes in the present use of this 
material for purposes of example. Use has been made here 
only of factors thought by the writer now to be well known 
to both professional social scientists and laymen, t-hmiph 
perhaps in the case of the latter not generally conceived 
as presented here. 
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expected to employ rational techniques in his treatment of 
the patient. It is well understood that occasionally, 
because of the limitations of knowledge in the field and 
the fallibility of man, the doctor will act irrationally, 
but the range of irrational actions is limited. Many 
medical errors are considered inescapable and nonculpable, 
but others, e.g., repeated failures to diagnose correctly 
common ailments appearing in common uncomplicated forms, 
are likely to result in pressures of some sort being 
brought to bear on the doctor concerned. Some irrational 
actions are considered sufficiently egregious to be grounds 
for civil suit against the doctor, and some are even 
grounds for his loss of license to practice. The latter 
form of discipline is relatively rare, probably because of 
the reluctance of qualified personnel to testify against 
such doctors. This reluctance is by no means wholly under¬ 
standable in terms of a "guild" or "there but for the 
grace of God go I" spirit. It is at least In part under¬ 
standable in terms of the reluctance to shake by such 
exposure the element of public confidence in medical men. 
This element of confidence is certainly of vital importance 
to the current forms of medical practice, and whether it 
would be broken down or bolstered by more frequent ex¬ 
posures of this sort is as yet an undetermined point. The 
fact that overt sanctions are not so evident as might seem 
justified on the basis of expressed licensing standards, 
medical society membership criteria, etc., does not mean 
that sanctions in this respect are totally lacking by any 
means. 

The doctors may often act arationally in their treat¬ 
ment of patients. If they do, the action is methodologi¬ 
cally arational since the relationship is to a high degree 
functionally specific and the specific goal involved is a 
quite empirical one, i.e., the health of the patient. The 
use of arational techniques by doctors is either definite¬ 
ly condemned or is not specific to the relationship. The 
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complete substitution by a doctor of nonempirical means 
for empirical ones in the treatment of a patient is, per¬ 
haps, never sanctioned. Nonempirical means of some sorts, 
e.g., prayers in terms of one of the established religious 
systems of the society, are acceptable as means supplemen¬ 
tary to the application of scientific knowledge, but such 
activities are definitely not an institutionalized part of 
the relationship. They are tolerated but not required. 
Nonempirical means of other sorts are strongly condemned 
and are considered applications of ’’superstitions" or 

"magic," both of which are felt to have no place in this 

41 

field and are felt to be "very, very, bad things." 

The patient on his side is also expected to act ra¬ 
tionally in the following respect. He is expected to 
choose his physician on the basis of predominantly univer- 
salistic criteria. This, of course, involves an element 
of rationality since there is involved the process of 
understanding what criteria are germane to the ends sought 
and the process of judgment as to whether the doctor chosen 
in fact measures up to such criteria. Another rational 
element enters from the patient's point of view in that he 
is expected to know within limits when it is and is not 
necessary to consult his doctor (i.e., put the relation¬ 
ship into operation), and he Is expected to follow his 
doctor's "orders" rationally. Both with regard to con¬ 
formity and sanction aspects, however, the rational action 
by the patient Is less well institutionalized than that by 
the doctor. 

4i. Medical faddism is a somewhat different matter 
than methodologically aratlonal action. It Is a specific 
form of Irrational action. Medical faddism may be defined 
for these purposes as the process of, at some times, using 
some medical techniques more than is objectively justified 
on known medical grounds and at others using some medical 
techniques less than is objectively justified on medical 
grounds. Parsons, In the lectures mentioned In the pre¬ 
ceding footnote, has discussed the basis for medical fad¬ 
dism and the analogy of this phenomenon to that of magic 
in some societies and in some respects. 
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The doctor-patient relationship is at least in theory 
a predominantly, if not completely -universalistic, one. 

The patient is expected to choose his doctor on grounds of 
competence and availability. The doctor is expected, with¬ 
in quite broad limits, to accept patients on the basis of 
need for treatment. This structure breaks down In many re¬ 
spects. Patients often choose or reject doctors on bases 
that are medically Irrelevant. Such considerations may 
range from "liking a doctor's looks" to not liking his 
political or religious affiliations. Doctors, on the 
other hand, sometimes choose or reject their patients on 
the basis of the patient's ability to pay. Again, the 
structure seems to be better Institutionalized for the 
doctors than for the patients In both conformity and sanc¬ 
tions aspects. While the structures are often violated in 
these respects, the remarkable feature of the situation is 
perhaps that they are not violated more given, among many 
other relevant factors, on the one hand the medical igno¬ 
rance of the patient and on the other hand the tremendous 
emphasis in the society in general on monetary income as a 
symbol of success. 

The relationship Is, of course, in theory functionally 
specific. It is the doctor's obligation to do what he can 
medically for the patient, and all of his "orders" and 
access to the patient must. In theory, be justified on the 
grounds of their relevance to the patient's health. The 
patient on his part Is expected to follow the doctor's 
"orders" (and to pay his fees unless he is being treated 
on a charity basis). The doctor with respect to fixing 
fees is expected to take into consideration the patient's 
ability to pay. Often functionally diffuse elements creep 
into the relationship, particularly in the case of the 
general practitioner or "family doctor," who Is frequently 
a close friend and advisor of the patient in matters 
medical and otherwise. The appearance of functionally 
diffuse elements in the relationship almost inevitably 
goes hand in hand with predominantly Intimate rather than 
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predominantly avoidant affectlvlty In the relationship. 
Again, as a matter of hypothesis at least it may be sug¬ 
gested that the lead in breakdowns in these respects is 
more likely to be taken by the patient than the doctor. 

The relationship is expected to be a predominantly 
avoidant one, the more so the more it is confined to 
strictly medical matters. Departures on the doctor’s part 
are only in theory justified if they contribute to the 
patient’s health. Departures on the patient's part may 
range from the often unobjectionable combining of a friend 
to friend relationship with that of doctor and patient to 
excursions into Intimacy of a sort most strongly condemned 
in such circumstances. Both the doctor and the patient 
may be strongly condemned for some of these departures in 
the direction of intimacy, and the profession as a whole, 
as well as the public, is well aware of this. The pro¬ 
fession is so thoroughly aware of It that in certain re¬ 
spects elaborate precautions and proceaures have been set 
up to eliminate as far as possible any such breakdowns in 
the strictly medical sphere. 

The relationship Is responsible rather than individ¬ 
ualistic. The doctor rather than the patient is primarily 
affected here since he plays the more active role in the 
relationship. The whole structure of prestige In the 
medical profession is so set up as to require even the 
most "selfish" of doctors to place the interests of his 
patients both actual and potential before any goals of his 
own that do not Involve their medical welfare. The most 
"selfish" of doctors dares not acquire a widespread repu¬ 
tation for demanding assurance of payment before treating 
an emergency case or for "ordering" on a wide scale 
profitable but medically unnecessary operations and the 
14Jte« Again, the experts in the field are reluctant to 
testify openly in such cases, but the sanctions brought to 
bej&r are none the less strong. The patient on his part is 
expected to take into consideration the doctor's various 
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problems in certain respects, but the question of individ¬ 
ualism or responsibility is not quite so relevant from the 
patient’s point of view since the doctor’s role is so much 
the more active of the two. In the ordinary case the 
question in terms of which the individualistic-responsible 
distinction is phrased does not characteristically arise 
for the patient. Both he and the doctor in theory share 
the end of restoring the patient’s health. Other goals 
such as minimizing the doctor’s fee, etc., are not supposed 
to enter since the doctor's "responsibility" covers making 
such fees "reasonable." 

Finally, the relationship is of a relatively nonhier- 
archical sort. Of course, the roles are sharply differ¬ 
entiated, but as far as general social standing the doctor 
may be of either higher or lower rank than the patient. 

In theory at least none of the action takes place because 
one member of the relationship is a superior of the other 
in any power sense. A doctor's "orders" are not "orders" 
in the ordinary sense that Implies an enforcement agency 
outside the person "ordered" and the possibility of "or¬ 
ders" not to the subordinate's best Interests. In theory, 
the doctor's "orders" are given the patient only in order 
that the patient may achieve his own goal, e.g., restora¬ 
tion or maintenance of health. The only hierarchical 
aspect involved. Ideally speaking, is that of medical 
knowledge, but even this Is by no means a hard and fast 
requirement since doctors are usually patients of doctors 
other than themselves and sometimes of less able ones. 
However the members of the society as a whole may rank 
doctors relative to patients, and in this there is cer¬ 
tainly an hierarchical element, the treatment by the doctor 
of the patient Is in theory determined by medical criteria 
and not by criteria of any relative social standing. For 
most purposes of the relationship such differences in 
ranking as exist are, institutionally speaking, irrelevant 
to the determination of action in terms of the relationship. 
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The relationship between a businessman and his cus¬ 
tomer In the modern United States may be described as 
x 1 ,x 2 ,Xj,x^,x^,yg. Both the businessman and his customer 
are expected to deal rationally with one another. Not to 
do so is "bad business," and In this relationship both 
parties are expected to behave in a "businesslike" fashion. 
Irrational action on the part of either member is the mark 
of a fool. Nonrational action in general simply isn't 
"good business," and In some cases comes in for the harsh¬ 
est sort of criticism. 

The criteria for membership in the relation are pre¬ 
dominantly universalistic. Both parties are expected to 
pick fellow members on the basis best calculated to serve 
the empirical ends sought. The businessman seeks to make 
a "profit"; the customer seeks to get the best possible 
value for his money. To refuse to sell at a profit to 
second generation Scandinavian citizens because one does 
not like them is "bad business," as is refusal to buy from 
them on this ground. There are many departures from these 
standards by both types of parties, but such departures 
become increasingly less common as business becomes large 
scale. Large scale firms such as some of the automobile 
manufacturers would find insuperable obstacles in trying 
to enforce such particularistic criteria, and individual 
customers find their effect in such matters negligible and 
such activities likely to fall into the category of "cut¬ 
ting off one's nose to spite one's face." The heavily 
institutionalized criteria for businessmen in selecting 
customers is "ability to pay," and that of customers in 
selecting businessmen is the "ability to deliver the 'best' 
goods at the lowest price." 

The relationship is kept as functionally specific as 
possible. Ideally speaking, it is perfectly functionally 
specific from both points of view. The contract relation¬ 
ship is the archetype of this quality. If a contract is 
vague. It is a bad contract, at least from the point of 
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view of the person who may find added unanticipated obli¬ 
gations as a result of such vagueness. In only a fraction 
of such relationships are actual contracts drawn, but the 
usual structures of a "one-price” system make such things 
quite clear. A customer buys a soft drink. His obligation 
is confined to the payment of its price; the dealer's 
obligation is to deliver the product as defined by quite 
specific standards. If there is an insect in the drink, 
the dealer is liable; If the payment is less than the 
stated price, the customer Is liable. One could go at 
some length Into the nature of this functional specificity 
as a functional requisite if a modern Industrial society 
is to operate, but that would be beside the point here. 

To leave the obligations of such a relationship vague is 
always potentially "bad business" from someone's point of 
view. 

The relationship is institutionalized as a predomi¬ 
nantly avoidant one. Often there are departures in the 
direction of intimacy, but these departures are more likely 
to characterize small firms with a restricted, relatively 
unchanging set of customers. On the whole, the attitude 
in this respect is that "business is business" and that 
affective Involvement with one's customers, insofar as it 
is permissible, becomes inadmissible if it Interferes with 
the profit goals of enterprise. Roughly the same situation 
exists from the customer's point of view. 

The relationship is a predominantly individualistic 
one. It is not, however, completely individualistic with 
a completely unhindered caveat emptor outlook. In general, 
there are restrictions on both parties. Certain standards 
of honesty, for example, are not only expected but are 
enforceable at law on both parties. At the same time, 
neither the customer nor the businessman Is held respon¬ 
sible for protecting the other against his own Ignorance 
as is the case with the doctor. Within a certain framework 
of mutual regard for each other's Interest the businessman 
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and his customer operate on an "every man for himself" 
basis, while in theory this is never true of the doctor's 
relation with his patient. 

Finally, this relation is, institutionally speaking, 
nonhierarchlcal and in some respects even egalitarian. 

The customer has neither higher nor lower rank than the 
businessman in general, and of course one individual may 
at any time be playing both roles in different operations. 
Theoretically, the parties to a transaction of this sort 
deal with one another as equals, and proof of deliberate 
tinkering with this equality may be the basis for setting 
aside such transactions legally. Much of the antimonopoly 
legislation rests on the legal philosophy that the parties 
to a valid contract should be equals for the purposes of 
that transaction. Of course, there are many departures 
from the ideal structures in this respect. 

One may now compare briefly these two relationships. 

In doing so there are three levels of procedure. In the 
first place, one may compare the two relationships on the 
most general level discussed here. In that comparison the 
basic difference between the doctor-patient and the busi¬ 
nessman-customer relationships lies in the fact that the 
former is predominantly responsible (y^) and the latter 
predominantly individualistic (x^) • On this level these 
two relationships are identical in all other five aspects. 
Now there is considerable feeling that the doctor-patient 
relationship. Institutionally speaking, is very different 
Indeed from that of the businessman and his customer. For 
purposes of comparative analysis of the two, one would 
first attempt to see how much of the differences between 
the two can be explained in terras of the difference between 
x 5 and y ? . 

Insofar as explanation in those terms is not suffi¬ 
cient for the purposes sought, one must proceed to the 
second level of analysis. Both relationships institution¬ 
alize rational action (x 1 ) and predominantly universalistic. 
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criteria (x 2 ). The specific content of the rational action 
and of the universalistic criteria are, however, quite 
different. If one looks at the specific content of ration¬ 
al action, for example, in these two cases, one sees that 
in the one case rational action is focused on the restora¬ 
tion and maintenance of health, and on the allocation of 
goods and services in the other case. In theory at least 
those differences between the two relationships which are 
not explicable in terras of the differences between x's and 
y's (i.e., differences on the most general level) may be 
explicable in terras of the differing contents of a given 
x or y. If these second differences are Insufficient to 
explain the differences noted between two relationships 
being compared, then one of four possibilities remains: 

(1) differences on the first level of generalization have 
been overlooked, (2) differences on the second level of 
generalization have been overlooked, (5) the list of as¬ 
pects of relationships needs reformulation and/or additions 
at least on lower levels of generalization, or (k) some 
combination of the three foregoing difficulties is present. 

In the third of the foregoing possibilities lies the 
third of the levels of procedure. If two relationships 
are in fact different In their structure but also in fact 
Identical on the two levels of procedure cited above, the 
difference must be in aspects of one or the other or both 
of the relationships not given in the original list of six 
aspects. Even if the relationships are not identical on 
the two levels previously cited, differences on this third 
level may still be present. Any failure to explain dif¬ 
ferences between relationships on the previous two levels 
must explore this third level. The exploration of this 
third level is quite important for further development In 
this sphere. Exploration of this level may discover 
aspects that apply only to one or both of the specific 
relationships under discussion, but it may also discover 
an aspect or aspects that are empirically observable in 
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any relationship and hence should be added to the original 
list of six aspects. 

2. The businessman-customer relationship in modern 

U.S. society and in that of "traditional” China 

The material on the businessman-customer relationship 
in modern U.S. society need not be repeated. It takes the 
form x 1 ,x 2 ,x^,x^,x 5 ,yg. In "traditional" China the rela¬ 
tionship takes one of two forms. If the relationship is 
the usual particularistic one, it takes the form y 1 ,y 2 ,y^, 
y 4 ,y 5 ,y 6 (or x 6 ). Ideally, it Is expected to be based on 
particularistic criteria such as friendship, family con¬ 
nections, and neighborhood consideration that are already 
present or are established by a "go-between." If particu¬ 
laristic connections of this sort do not exist, the 
relationship Is likely to take the form x 1 
X 6 (or y 6 ) 

This difference between the businessman-customer rela¬ 
tionship in China, when it is based on certain particular¬ 
istic, rather than universallstlc, criteria of choice, 
accounts for many differences in accounts as to the "re¬ 
liability" or "honesty" of Chinese businessmen. 

In "traditional" China, if one is dealing with a 
friend or a relative or a family which has dealt with his 
family for years, or a person from his own village or a 
person introduced by a "go-between" who possesses some one 
or some combination of these connections with both busi¬ 
nessman and customer, then the businessman emphasizes the 
preservation of the relationship. He operates in a 
nonrational (traditional) fashion. The relationship Is 


42. This is not to say that his action is Irrational, 
and it is not Intended to indicate that no rational action 
takes place. It is rather intended to indicate that, un¬ 
like the western structure, when rational and nonrational 
considerations conflict with one another, the nonrational 
ones on the whole take precedence. 
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by definition highly particularistic, but it is also pre¬ 
dominantly functionally diffuse. "Extra" requests by the 
customer may well be granted. It is predominantly intimate 
in the sense that something like friendship dominates the 
relationship. Either party is more or less accessible to 
the other, and displays of affect are by no means out of 
the question although it must be borne in mind that that 
society generally sets a broad framework of highly formal¬ 
ized, predominantly avoidant relationships. Most impor¬ 
tantly, it is a highly responsible relationship. The 
merchant is expected to protect his customer at all costs 
even to the extent of his own financial ruin in some 
extreme cases. The relationship may or may not be hier¬ 
archical. If a merchant is dealing with a member of the 
gentry class, the relationship is almost certainly hier¬ 
archical, in other cases it might not be. 

On the other hand, if the expected particularistic 
connections do not exist, the picture is almost exactly 
opposite to that given above. A ruthlessly caveat emptor 
situation exists and is carried as an ordinary matter to 
an extreme that western business has not tolerated for some 
decades. Under these circumstances, both businessman and 
customer act as rationally as possible in an attempt to 
maximize their material gain from the relationship. The 
relationship becomes as specific as possible, and it is an 
avoidant one. It is ruthlessly individualistic, and that 
within a framework in which force and fraud are only 
limited by what the parties concerned think they can get 
by with. It may be hierarchical or not, but, if possible, 
one party will utilize hierarchical factors to secure an 
advantage. It must be noted that it is not institutionally 
expected that businessman-customer relationships will be of 
this second type, and this type of relationship is institu¬ 
tionalized little if at all. This does not mean that the 
structure Is not frequently observable. In this particular 
case conformity with the structure is much greater than 
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its-sanction aspects, but both aspects are minor relative 
to the institutionalization of the other Chinese structure 
sketched above. 

In comparing the businessman-customer relationship in 
modern U.S. society and "traditional" China, one is first 
forced to consider the differences in the relationship as 
it occurs in China. Here the distinctions are almost, if 
not completely, understandable in terms of differences on 
the mo3t general level of relationship aspects. In com¬ 
paring either of the Chinese patterns with the U.S. pat¬ 
tern, differences on both the most general level and the 
second level of generalization mentioned above are signifi¬ 
cant . One may set up the comparison as in Table 5• 

Table 5. Comparison of businessman-customer 
relationships in U.S. and China 



U.S. 

China 

Type A 

Type B 

l. Cognitive aspect 

X 

y 

X 

2. Membership criteria aspect 

X 

y. 

X 

3. Substantive definition aspect 

X 

y . 

X 

4. Affective aspect 

X 

Y 

X 

5. Goal orientation aspect 

X 

y 

X 

6. Stratification aspect 

_2_ 

(or^x) 

(o£ y) 


Seen in this form, it is immediately obvious that the dif¬ 
ferences between type A and type B in China apparently lie 
on the first level of procedure since the structures are 
exact opposites except with regard to the possibilities of 
variation with regard to the stratification aspects. The 
differences between type A and the U.S. type again lie 
apparently almost wholly on the first level of procedure, 
but the differences between type B and the U.S. type will 
obviously have to be sought on the second level of pro¬ 
cedure or in additions to the lists of relevant aspects. 
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Actually, in comparison of the U.S. type and type B the 
differences lie largely in differences in the cognitive 
aspects ana the goal orientation aspects both of which on 
the first level of procedure fall into the same category. 

5- The businessman-customer relationship in modern 
U.S. society and the father-son relationship 
in "traditional” China 

The businessman-customer relationship used here has 
already been described above. It takes the form x 1 ,x 2 ,Xj, 
x^,x^,y^. The father-son relationship in "traditional” 
China takes the form y 1 ,y 2 ,y 3 ,x i+ ,y 5 ,x 6 * 0n most g en “ 
eral level of analysis these two different types of rela¬ 
tionships in different societies have only one element, 
(predominantly avoidant affective aspects), in common. On 
the most general level these two relationships emerge as 
almost wholly different from one another. But there are 
differences on a lower level of generalization as well. 

For example, the matters about which the one relationship 
emphasizes rationality and the other nonrationality are 
quite different. Even when there is a similarity on the 
most general level, as in the case of the institutionali¬ 
zation of avoidance aspects, the differences do not end, 
since the types and degrees of avoidance are quite differ¬ 
ent (i.e., there are differences on the second level of 
procedure). Whether such a comparison as this one is 
likely to be of great interest may be doubtful, but some 
comparison of different types of relationships in different 
types of societies may be of considerable importance, and 
such comparisons can be handled in these terms. 

The above examples have been given in order to illus¬ 
trate the analysis of different types of relationships and 
their comparison in terms of the concepts suggested here. 

In the course of these examples four systematic approaches 
to sources of differences have been suggested. They are 
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differences which arise from: (l) differences on the most 
general level (i.e., the x or y classification); (2) dif¬ 
ferences on the second level of generalization (i.e., the 
relationships whether similar or different with regard to 
x or y classification are different in the kind or degree 
of "x-ness" or "y-ness"); (3) differences in aspects on 
the most general level of relationships or on lower levels 
for which no concepts have been provided (i.e., aspects of 
any relationship or of specific ones that are not included 
in the present list of six); or (4) some combination of 
the three foregoing differences. A brief attempt has been 
made to show that different or similar types of relation¬ 
ships in the same or different societies may be compared 
usefully in these terms. 

Two further observations must be made about these 
relationship aspects. They are observations of some im¬ 
portance for any estimate of the general utility of these 
concepts for the purposes of analysis. In the first place, 
there is some basis for believing that some of these more 
or less polar types of relationship aspects are more like¬ 
ly to go together than others. There is not space to go 
into the matter in great detail here, and in fact the 
attention necessary to go into the matter in such detail 
has not yet been given it, but some suggestions in these 
respects are in order. Rationality, functional specifici¬ 
ty, universallsm, and avoidance are quite likely to go 
together. When rationality is involved both ends and 
means must be empirical and, to a high degree, explicit. 
Functionally diffuse elements are likely to interfere with 
rational action and force inclusion of nonrational elements 
if only by adding vagueness to an otherwise explicit 
situation. Again, rational factors are likely to be inter¬ 
fered with by particularistic selection since such selec¬ 
tion will not guarantee the ability of the members of the 
relationship to carry out rational action. Intimacy as 
opposed to avoidance, affectively speaking, is more likely 
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to Involve departures In the direction of nonrationality, 
functional diffuseness, and particularism. These four by 
no means always go together. For example, in some socie¬ 
ties rather high levels of universallsm are maintained in 
picking wives for one's son, whereas the relationship may 
be, and commonly is, nonratlonal, functionally diffuse, 
and more or less intimate. Nevertheless, there is some 
promise of finding out which of these aspects are more 
likely to cluster together and which ones seem to vary most 
nearly independently for any society or for particular 
societies or for general types of concrete structures or 
for specific examples of concrete structures. There is 
also the possibility of discovering the conditions under 
which certain clusters can be avoided. To the degree that 
theories of this sort can be formulated and confirmed, 
these concepts will become increasingly useful. If the 
probability is very high that any relationship which 
institutionalizes rationality will also institutionalize 
functional specificity, then the amount one can learn 
about a given relationship relative to the effort needed 
to learn it is greatly increased. The discovery of whether 
it is either rational or functionally specific will at the 
same time tell one what the probability Is that the other 
factor is also present. The more one can learn in these 
respects, the wider become the Implications of what is 
known, and the more economical it becomes to gather 
knowledge. 

In the second place, In addition to the possibility 
of establishing a whole set of theories about the tendency 
of some of these factors to go with one another. It is 
certainly possible to say that some types of social struc¬ 
ture cannot operate in the presence or absence of certain 
types of relationship patterns. For example, in order to 
operate a modern automobile industry within the commonly 
accepted standards of efficiency, management-employee 
relationships must emphasize rationality, universallsm. 
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functional specificity, avoidance, and hierarchy to a high 
degree and responsibility to some degree, although in this 
last factor the possible range of variation is somewhat 
greater. The same is generally true for such relation¬ 
ships throughout an industrial society. To the degree 
that such theories as this can be confirmed, again one is 
able to learn more, more economically. If the above 
theory is true, one can say a lot about the management- 
employee relationship simply from measuring the efficiency 
and type of operation carried out in a given automobile 
industry. If the rulers of a society without such an 
industry decide to establish one, a social engineer apply¬ 
ing scientific knowledge can make some Immediate sugges¬ 
tions as to auxiliary conditions that will have to be 
present. By studying the society he (or others) can formu¬ 
late theories about possible obstacles and aids to the 
proposed change ana so forth. 

The set- of concepts discussed here In one form or 
another has been put to some use already by social scien¬ 
tists, but it has not on the whole been carefully or 
precisely used, and what is perhaps more important, it 
does not seem to have been generally employed with any 
very clear picture of what could be done with it. Its use 
has appeared on the whole in lists or fragments of appli¬ 
cation. It Is hoped that more systematic application of 
it, preferably In statistically tenable forms, will either 
prove It worthless so that social science can be done with 
one more useless apparatus or greatly improve its pre¬ 
cision and general relevance. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE STRUCTURE OP ROLE DIFFERENTIATION 

The concept of the analytic structure of role differ¬ 
entiation in any social system may be defined as the 
structures of distribution of the members of the system 
among the various positions and activities distinguisheu 
in the system and hence the differential arrangement of 
the members of the system. In Chapter IV above an attempt 
has been made to show minimal reasons why the existence of 
a society, as that concrete structure has been defined 
here, requires a differentiation and assignment 1 of the 
roles of its members. The present chapter is not concerned 
with the functional aspects of role differentiation except 
insofar as they are relevant to the structural requisites 
tinder examination. The concern here is with role differ¬ 
entiation as a structural requisite of any society. It is 
not difficult to establish with some reasonable degree of 
certainty the hypothesis that some structures of role dif¬ 
ferentiation are necessary if any society is to exist. 

The present argument attempts to go one step further. It 
attempts to develop the hypothesis that for any society to 
exist there must as a minimum be role differentiation on 


1. The present concern is with the structure of role 
differentiation. The structures of role assignment are 
treated only incidentally at this stage. The structural 
requirements of role assignment are treated explicitly in 
Chapter XI. 
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several different specific bases. 2 

In this respect two cautions must be observed. In 
the first place, the argument as ever throughout this book 
proceeds on a minimal rather than on a maximal basis. 

That Is to say, no attempt Is made to give all of the 
reasons or even, perhaps, the "basic" reasons why a given 
type of structure of role differentiation Is a structural 
requisite. The attempt Is only to give some reason why 
the structure concerned Is a structural requisite for any 
society. As development of this type of analysis goes on, 
more and more attention will have to be given to fuller 
treatment of the basis of the "requisite" character of the 
various structural requisites of any society. Here the 
attempt Is merely to discover the structural requisites. 


2. In the first of the conferences called in connec¬ 
tion with the general research program for empirical work 
in terms of the present volume (see above. Preface, pp. xli- 
xlli) serious question has been thrown on the level of gen¬ 
eralization of the structure of role differentiation rela¬ 
tive to the other analytic structural requisites discussed 
in this volume. The attack was not on the substantive 
content of the present chapter. It rather raised the ques¬ 
tion as to whether or not both theoretical development and 
actual empirical work In terms of the conceptual scheme 
and theoretical system presented here would not benefit 
from the inclusion of this material under the various other 
structural headings. This criticism met with unanimous 
acceptance In general. Specifically It was decided to of¬ 
fer and discuss detailed suggestions for such reformula¬ 
tion in the meeting of the conference to be held In the 
fall of 1951 • That meeting was to be devoted to general 
substantive revisions of the present manuscript. It was 
decided to go ahead with the publication of the manuscript 
in its present tentative form without delay for that sub¬ 
stantive revision in order that the work proposed in these 
terms have at the earliest date the advantage of the widest 
possible criticism and suggestions from other students 
concerned with these problems. The most useful place for 
the concepts of role differentiation In such a scheme of 
analysis raises genuine problems. They cannot be Ignored, 
and yet they must be so Integrated with the other concepts 
Involved as to give rise to theoretical Implications and 
developments rather than merely a more or less systematic 
catalogue for description of a unit. The latter tends to 
be their present status. 
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however crudely that may be done. In the second place. It 
must never be forgotten that a basis (or the various bases) 
for the standing of a type of structure as a structural req 
ulsite is by no means necessarily the factor exclusively or 
even most prominently reflected in the specific structures 
themselves. For example, one might say that some distinc¬ 
tions between "adult" and "child" roles are structural 
requirements if a society is to survive because of the 
inability of very young children to satisfy their minimal 
requirements for food and shelter. There is no reason to 
believe that this is the only reason why some such differ¬ 
entiation must exist if a society is to survive. Moreover, 
there is no reason to believe that in any particular so¬ 
ciety the specific differentiation of "adult" and "child" 
roles will focus predominantly or exclusively on the 
particular functional requisite used to establish the 
structure as a structural requisite. The functional req¬ 
uisite concerned may be a latent rather than a manifest 
function of the structure (or structures) from the opera¬ 
tion of which the function results.* On the level of 


3* In the example given here the function is not 
likely to be a latent one. The feeding and care of the 
young by the more mature is apparently a manifest function 
of some structure (or structures) in every society. This 
does not weaken the need for caution In these respects, 
however. There Is an additional problem which may also be 
suggested in this connection. One or more of the func¬ 
tional requisites involved may be a latent function of the 
system concerned, but the structure performing it may be 
latent too. This might not be expected because, as is 
brought out below, the structural requisites must in gener¬ 
al be institutionalized and hence manifest structures. 

There is, however, some possibility that some latent struc¬ 
tures may be structural requisites of a system. For such 
a system to persist the latent structure concerned would 
have to be an inevitable by-product of other structures 
that were well institutionalized. This would amount to a 
sort of institutionalization at second hand for the latent 
structure. Latent structures that are also structural re¬ 
quisites of a system may not in fact exist on the levels 
of generalization concerned here, but they are nevertheless 
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generalization under consideration here the functional 
requisites of the system are not likely to be latent func¬ 
tions. Still, if one is to believe the observers who 
report on these matters, there are societies whose members 
are unaware of the physiology of conception.^ These so¬ 
cieties have structures concerned,with heterosexual inter¬ 
course, but the members of the group are presumably unaware 
of the relation of such intercourse to conception. The 
functional requirements related to sexual recruitment in 
such a society are latent functions of a manifest struc¬ 
ture. The structure concerned is a structural requisite 
of the system because of the latent functions it performs 
quite apart from any manifest functions connected with it. 


a clear theoretical possibility. On very low levels of 
generalization they certainly exist. In specific analyses 
a careful eye should be kept on this possibility. Latent 
structures that are also structural requisites obviously 
might be either a source of Instability or a major obstacle 
to gradual orderly change in the systems in which they oc¬ 
cur. Because of these two possibilities such structures 
cannot be ignored. 

4. See B. Malinowski: The Sexual Life of Savages . 
Halcyon House, New York, 1929, pp. 179-186. Some caution 
must be stated about this example. In the first place, 
the facts involved may be questioned by some scholars 
though believed by others. Should this example prove a 
bad one, others might be substituted. Perhaps a more im¬ 
portant caution, however, is that one must be careful to 
keep in mind the differences in types and levels of gener¬ 
ality of structures when discussions of latency are at 
issue. Thus, in this case, assuming the physiological ig¬ 
norance, the conception of children is a latent function 
of the structures of Intercourse. The conception of chil¬ 
dren is not, however, necessarily a latent function of 
marriage structures. It may be an intended and recognized 
consequence of marriage that the couple involved have chil¬ 
dren, and the structures may and. usually, if not always, 
permit of this even though the persons concerned are un¬ 
aware of the physiological processes Involved. Discussion 
of this point with Professor Melvin Tumln has proved il¬ 
luminating and has led to the suggestion made that in the 
general development of the concept of latency in social 
phenomena the question of differences in levels of latency 
cannot be Ignored and is susceptible of considerable fruit¬ 
ful development. 
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although the latter may also make the structure a requi¬ 
site one. 

The position of the structure of role differentiation 
as an analytic structural requisite of any society follows 
as a minimum directly from the discussion of role differ¬ 
entiation as a functional requisite. If it is sound to 
maintain that the condition of differentiated roles must 
exist if any society is to exist in a given setting, then 
there must be patterns or structures the operation of 
which results in such a condition if such a unit in fact 
exists. Briefly, the establishment of role differentia¬ 
tion as a functional requisite rests on the following 
considerations: (l) there are differentiated activities 
which must be performed if the society is to persist; (2) 
these activities must be assigned to capable persons 
trained and "motivated” to carry them out; (3) not all in¬ 
dividuals are capable at all times of performing all requi¬ 
site activities, and some are even incapable of performing 
activities on which their own survival depends; and (*0 
even were all individuals equally capable at all times, it 
would not be possible for all Individuals to carry on 
simultaneously all the activities that must be carried on 
simultaneously if the society is to persist. 

While it is not true that all of the structures of 
role differentiation of a society must be institutionalized, 
it is necessary, if the society is to persist, that the 
structural requisites of role differentiation be institu¬ 
tionalized in such a way that the functional requisites of 
the system be provided for in a manifest, latent IUR, UIR 
form or some combination of these forms. The argument 
about the institutionalization of these structures rests on 
the standing of adequate institutionalization as a func¬ 
tional requisite of any society. It has been pointed out 


5 . Fuller development of these points may be found 
above, pp. 161 - 166 . 
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above** that adequate institutionalization may not justi¬ 
fiably be listed separately as a functional requisite on 
any grounds save those of emphasis. In any case, however, 
the condition Involved, whether separately listed or In¬ 
cluded In the other functional requisites, must be present 
for the reasons suggested as a minimum if the society is to 
persist. Briefly, if institutionalization of these struc¬ 
tures were lacking in the conformity aspects of institu¬ 
tionalization, the necessary functions performed by the 
structures would not be performed, and If institutional¬ 
ization in its sanctions aspects ^ were lacking, there would 
be no reason to believe that the required level of con¬ 
formity could or would be maintained. 

The structure of role differentiation is an analytic 
structure as that term has been defined here. The struc¬ 
ture of role differentiation does not define a membership 
unit even theoretically capable of isolation from the 
structure of political allocation or any of the other 
analytic structures, nor does it define a unit separable 
from any concrete unit. It does not define a unit at all 
in this sense. It merely defines an aspect of social 
action that is observable in all social action. Role dif¬ 
ferentiation can be distinguished as an aspect of any 
concrete structure, but one can never exhaust the possi¬ 
bilities of concrete structure or concrete social actions 
solely in terms of the role differentiation Involved. 

While the structure of role differentiation is not a 

concrete structure, different types of role differentia- 

0 

tlon may be, and to some degree always are, bases for 

6. See pp. 193-197- 

7- It must be kept in mind that the use of force as 
a sanction is by no means the only or the most important 
or the most prevalent form of sanctions in these respects. 

8. There is one obviously tautological sense in which 
role differentiation always is a basis for defining con- 
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defining concrete structures. For example, distinction of 
the role of women is an essential part of the definition 
of a concrete structure such as the Women*s Club of Duluth, 
but of course it does not define that concrete structure 
completely. It merely tells in part what sorts of people 
are eligible for membership. Often two or more types of 
role differentiation are combined as partial bases for 
definition of a concrete structure. In many societies, 
for example, the boys of a particular age group are organ¬ 
ized into membership units for specific or general pur¬ 
poses. Not all of the different types of role differen¬ 
tiation structurally required in any society form partial 
bases for the definition of membership units. Role 
differentiation on the basis of "relative age" is obvious¬ 
ly a difficult, if not impossible, criterion for these 
purposes since it is difficult, if not impossible, to get 
a group of persons of the identical "relative age," ana 
the introduction of other criteria in these respects tend 

Q 

to change the basis to one of "absolute age," or at least 
to a combination of "absolute and relative age" considera¬ 
tions. On the other hand, the other requisite forms of 
role differentiation seem capable of the widest variations 
of application in these respects. 

Nine different types (some of which have differen¬ 
tiated subcategories) of role differentiation necessary 
for any society will be discussed here. The list is not 
advanced as definitive either in its exhaustiveness or In 
its form . It is advanced merely as a first step in that 


Crete structure. Concrete structures are specifically dif¬ 
ferentiated from one another, and hence one has or has not 
a role as a member or nonmember of any specific concrete 
structure. This is not the sense of role differentiation 
as a basis for definition of concrete structure intended 
here. 


9. The distinction between "relative and absolute 
age" considerations will be brought out below. 
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direction. The basis of all of these distinctions is, of 
course, the implications of the list of functional requi¬ 
sites of any society, and those follow from the implica¬ 
tions of a unit such as that defined here (i.e., a society) 
in its setting (i.e., the limits of variation set by the 
factors of human heredity and nonhuman environment). The 
remainder of the present chapter will be divided into two 
parts. The first will be devoted to a discussion of these 
bases of role differentiation as structural requisites of 
any society. The second part will be devoted to a brief 
discussion of one implication of role differentiation in 
any society, i.e., stratification. 

A. BASES OF ROLE DIFFERENTIATION IN ANY SOCIETY 

Prior to discussion of the different bases of role 
differentiation in any society, a brief outline of the 
types may be presented so that the reader may have some 
advance notice of the matter covered in this part of the 
chapter. Under each basis of role differentiation the 
basis will be defined and the reasons for its characteri¬ 
zation as a structural requisite will be discussed. The 
bases may be outlined as follows: 

1. Role differentiation on the basis of age. 

a. Absolute age. 

(1) Infancy. 

(2) Childhood. 

(3) Adulthood. 

(4) Old age. 

b. Relative age. 

2. Role differentiation on the basis of generation. 

3- Role differentiation on the basis of sex. 

4. Role differentiation on the basis of economic 

allocation. 

5- Role differentiation on the basis of political 
allocation. 
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6. Role differentiation on the basis of religion. 

7. Role differentiation on the basis of cognition. 

Q. Role differentiation on the basis of nonhuman 

environment. 

9. Role differentiation on the basis of solidarity. 

1. Role differentiation on the basis of age 

The unit as defined here involves a membership of 
human beings. To a very great extent, if not to an unusual 
extent, differences in age are relevant to differences in 
capabilities for biological Individuals of this type. The 
concept of age employed here is the usual one. The age of 
an individual refers to the passage of time during which 
the biological individual lives. For present purposes the 
period of life will be reckoned from the beginning of the 
operation of the individual as a biologically separate 
entity from other individuals of his species. This is 
done despite the fact that different societies reckon age 
from different starting points; some from conception, some 
from birth, and so forth. Here the duration will be 
reckoned from birth. 

The general necessity for structures of role differ¬ 
entiation on the basis of age rests as a minimum on the 
functional requisite of role differentiation and that of 
provision for an adequate physiological relationship to 
the setting. As a minimum the "infants" of the species 
are unable to shift for themselves and can not survive if 
other individuals of different capabilities do not make 
such provisions for them. This is merely a minimal justi¬ 
fication of some differentiation on the basis of age. 

There are many others beyond such a minimum. Other capa¬ 
bilities than the meeting of physiological needs are In a 
high degree correlated with age differences in the human 
animal. The necessity of observing and manipulating the 
rather complex social structures necessary for the exist¬ 
ence of a society apparently cannot be taught biological 
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"infants" immediately. A rather prolonged period must 
elapse, apparently, before the average individual can 
attain sufficient maturity, emotionally, cognitively, and 
in other respects, to carry on without roles differen¬ 
tiated with respect to age. The sexual recruitment of 
members of the society is another case in point. The 
exact age at which sexual capabilities develop and the 
period over which they endure are open to considerable 
variation, but the passage of time is certainly not an 
Irrelevant factor. It is hard to conceive of any human 
society in which age does not at some point enter the 
qualifications for full performance of the marriage roles. 

The necessity of some role differentiation on the 
basis of age is, perhaps, obvious and banal enough. If It 
is obvious and banal, it Is well then to require of an 
ostensibly thorough study of a society that it tell sys¬ 
tematically and thoroughly how the factor of age enters 
role differentiation, that it answer, on whatever level of 
generalization the study may be posed, the question, "Who 
does what insofar as his (or her) right or obligation to 
do it is determined by or related to the elapse of time 
since birth?" As a minimum such questioning will elicit 
a life cycle picture of the development of the different 
types of Individuals distinguished in the society on the 
level under consideration. 

a. Absolute age . The term absolute age as a basis 
of role differentiation refers to the use of age as a 
criterion of role differentiation In such a way that the 
persons given a particular type of role on this basis are 
eligible for it because they are conceived as being in a 
particular age span and that age span as conceived as 
being such that an individual can be a member of one and 
only one such span at any one time. If one considers the 
matter in terms of groups based on absolute age, the 
matter becomes, perhaps, a little clearer. In modern U.S. 
society a distinction is usually drawn among infants (or 
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babies), children, adolescents, and adults (subdivided into 
young adults, middle-aged adults, and old-aged adults). 

The reader may prefer a somewhat different set of distinc¬ 
tions for the case in point, but however the lines may be 
drawn, a given individual is conceived as fitting into one 
and only one such category at any one time. He may be 
classified as a "child who acts like a baby" or a "young 
adult who acts like an old man," but he is classified 
primarily in one group on the basis of age however much he 
may take over characteristics usually associated with 
another group. This concept of absolute age is not abso¬ 
lute in the sense that a sharp, clear-cut, temporal line 
is necessarily drawn between one absolute age classifica¬ 
tion and another. It is not that one ceases to be an 
infant and becomes a child when exactly two years have 
elapsed since birth. In some cases the basis of role 
differentiation may be so sharp as that, but it Is probab¬ 
ly more usual for temporal demarcation to be more elastic. 
Some individuals cease to be classed as babies at the age 
of eighteen months, for example, some at the age of twenty 
months, and some at the age of two years perhaps. The 
important point Is that, once so classified and once roles 
are assigned on this basis, one and only one set of roles 
on this basis is considered fully appropriate to a given 
individual. 

The basis for the standing of such distinctions as a 
structural requisite for any society appears to lie in the 
general functional requisite of role differentiation and 
the fact that on the whole there is an age scale of devel¬ 
opment of the capabilities of individuals to perform the 
roles differentiated In a society. It may be true In fact 
that in any particular society the evolution of the indi¬ 
vidual may be continuous and gradual In these respects and 
perhaps different to some degree for each Individual. But, 
for the society to persist, the roles must be differen¬ 
tiated with some view to the capabilities of the individ- 
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uals concerned (in this case with a view to differentia¬ 
tions based on age), and those role differentiations must 
be institutionalized at least within certain limits. For 
these reasons societies must have structures which appar¬ 
ently assume a definite more or less discontinuous or 
jerky sort of development of the capabilities of different 
individuals on the basis of age since it would not be 
possible to Institutionalize slightly different structures 
for each Individual in the society. The cognitive problems 
involved alone would make such a solution impossible. 
Apparently, within some limits there are such discontinui¬ 
ties in Individual developmental curves. At least, if 
there are not, the discontinuities imposed by the social 
structures on the individual in a given society do not seem 
to be sufficiently Incompatible with the development of 
the individuals of that society to prevent the persistence 
of the society, though of course It is conceivable that 
they could be. To some degree adjustment to individual 
differences in development in these respects is made by 
having the beginning and ending points of these age classi¬ 
fications more or less flexible rather than clear-cut and 
by provisions, via structures for handling deviants, for 
individuals whose development for one reason or another 
does not conform even to the rather flexible limits usual¬ 
ly set. Thus, for example, an individual who Is slower 
than usual In learning to walk and talk may be classified 
as an infant, rather than in the next age classification, 
longer than Is ordinary in his society, but there is some 
point beyond which, If he is still undeveloped In these 
respects, he is placed in a category such that the usual 
age classifications become Irrelevant, e.g., crippled, 
mentally retarded, etc. The number or percentage of such 
deviants that can be produced without affecting the sur¬ 
vival of the society is subject to some variation, but in 
any specific society the range of tolerance Is In theory 
discoverable. In general, it cannot go beyond the point 
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at which the minimum functionally required roles cannot be 
performed. 

It is perhaps dangerous to proceed beyond this point 
in the development of the concept of absolute age from the 
point of view of any society. Certainly, different socie¬ 
ties vary widely in the distinctions drawn on the basis of 
absolute age. Nevertheless, some extremely general remarks 
can be made with a possibility, if not a probability, that 
they will apply to any society. The periods that suggest 
themselves are: (l) infancy, (2) childhood, (3) adulthood, 
and (4) old age. After oiscussing the bases for suggesting 
these particular distinctions, a few remarks will be made 
about the limits of their application to any society. 

(1) Infancy . Infancy may be defined for present 
purposes as that period in the life cycle during which the 
"average" (or "normal") individual is ordinarily complete¬ 
ly dependent upon the intervention of more fully developed 
individuals for survival. For some individuals due to 
physical or other defects this period covers their entire 
life cycle. The term infancy applies merely to that por¬ 
tion of the life cycle during which this is the statisti¬ 
cally "normal" expectation concerning every Individual. 

As a minimum this period covers that stage of the individ¬ 
ual's development during which he is either completely 
incapable of recognizing the implications of his environ¬ 
ment for his survival and/or completely incapable of 
coping with such factors as he does recognize. In a rather 
pragmatic sense these restrictions on the capabilities of 
an Individual correspond roughly to the period during 
which he can neither communicate nor move about in the 
generally accepted fashions in the society. Generally, 
for any society this involves as a minimum the ability to 
speak the language of the society (or the portion of it in 
which the individual lives) and to walk. 

Because of the more or less complete helplessness of 
the individual during this stage of development, special 
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provisions must be made to cope with it if the membership 
of the society is to perpetuate itself via sexual recruit¬ 
ment. It is by no means true that In all societies this 
period is institutionalized as being of the same duration, 
or that it is covered by a single category, but it must 
cover some period of development in all societies since to 
some degree members of the species everywhere have a stage 
In their life cycle during which these conditions hold 
true. Differences in the nonhuman environment and differ¬ 
ences in the human environment may necessitate or make 
possible the prolongation or shortening of this period or 
its division into several categories, but no known case of 
the environment or the heredity of the members of any so¬ 
ciety makes possible its complete elimination. 

It is also not intended to suggest that the absolute 
age classification suggested here occurs in just this one 
period In every society. It is quite conceivable that a 
society recognize this period'of development by breaking 
It up Into several stages. One stage might end when the 
Individual is able to turn over, another at the start of 
the crawling period, another when the individual can first 
stand unsupported, anu so forth. The important point is 
that, however the stage may be split up or prolonged or 
shortened, some recognition of this stage of complete de¬ 
pendency must be given and specific structures of role 
differentiation institutionalized to cover the period. As 
a minimum these structures must differentiate those cared 
for and those responsible for their care in adaltion to 
certain behavior considered appropriate to the Infants and 
those responsible for their maintenance and care. It is 
suggested as an hypothesis that there Is no known society 
without such structures and that no society which failed 
to Maintain such structures could survive in that form. 
Insofar as this hypothesis is confirmed, no treatment of a 
society that fails to yield some data on this score can be 
complete. In fact one may go further. No treatment of a 
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society that fails to yield sufficient data to account for 
the survival of a sufficient number of infants to enter 
the next absolute age classification is complete. By "suf¬ 
ficient” in this case is meant, of course, sufficient to 
permit (as far as numbers are concerned) the continuous 
manning of those roles necessary to the persistence of the 
society in the form in which it is being studied. Lack of 
such data on a society can mean only one (or some combina¬ 
tion) of three things: (a) the hypothesis advanced here is 
invalid, (b) the data gathering has been incomplete, or 
(c) the society studied is either not In fact a society or 
is in the process of changing the structures in terms of 
which It is defined or possibly tending to complete dis¬ 
solution. 

Finally, as a further hypothesis, It may be suggested 
that the behavior Institutionalized for the Individuals 
expected to act In terms of the roles differentiated in 
these respects must not only permit the survival of "suf¬ 
ficient numbers" for the purposes mentioned above, but 
must also provide the social Instruction necessary at this 
stage to equip the individuals for their future roles. 
Again, in the absence of data on this score the same state¬ 
ments may be made as have been made above. 

(2) Childhood . Childhood may be defined for present 
purposes as that stage of development during which the 
Individual, while no longer dependent on others for all 
factors necessary to his survival, is nevertheless depend¬ 
ent upon them for instruction and guidance In the institu¬ 
tionally permissible and necessary behavior of individuals 
In his society. It is the period during which an Individ¬ 
ual Is expected to learn the types of behavior that are 
Institutionally expected of him for the remainder of his 
life or at least how to find out by his own initiative 
what Is institutionally expected of him in his activities 
present and future. To put the matter a third way, it Is 
the period during which the individual learns what he must 
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know In order effectively to be held responsible for his 
actions in the society. 

The limits of what can be learned by an individual 
during the infancy period is marked by contrast with what 
can be learned during the years between, say, two and 
fifteen in the life cycle of an' 1 'individual. One need not 
m inimi ze the plasticity of the aiembers of the human species 
at any stage, but it is, perhaps, tenable to hold that it 
is greatest during this period. During infancy the diffi¬ 
culties and limits of communication, comprehension, and 
performance are more marked than during childhood. After 
this period, or even toward the end of it, sufficient 
training has been undergone that marked departures from 
the past structures face not only the obstacles of incul¬ 
cating the new, but also that of overcoming the old insofar 
as the old conflict with the new. 

This period is conceived here as lasting as a minimum 
through the period at which sexual maturity develops since 
sexual capabilities and the patterns appropriate to them 
are crucial for the persistence of the society. Ordinari¬ 
ly, these capabilities do not develop fully until the 
"teen-age" period. They carry with them apparently not 
only notable physiological changes but also as a minimum 
new orientations and interests if not more or less subtle 
changes In Intellectual and emotional capabilities about 
which little is known in a definitive scientific sense 
that applies to individuals in any society. It is main¬ 
tained, of course, by some that quite a bit is known about 
this question with regards to specific societies, and 
there are some whose claims cover mankind everywhere. 
Theories of the latter type, however, are especially ques¬ 
tionable either because of the basis on which they are 
derived or because of lack of evidence to confirm them 
and/or because of contradictions to them. Whatever may be 
the state of the prevailing theories on this score, it is, 
perhaps, safest until and unless the contrary is demon- 
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strated to take Into account at least the possibility, if 
not the probability, that such changes are involved. What¬ 
ever may be the definitive findings, they will affect the 
minimum length of necessary duration of this period rather 
than its existence. Even if no general changes of this 
particular sort can be shown, the existence of some period 
of childhood will not have been substantially shaken be¬ 
cause of the other reasons given for its necessity. 

Again, notice of the variability of different socie¬ 
ties in their recognition of this period must be given. It 
is not Intended to suggest that the period must be handled 
as a whole. It is merely suggested that a period or pe¬ 
riods must be recognized during which the individual must 
learn the basic structures institutionalized for one of 
his type in his society if he is afterward effectively to 
be held responsible for their performance. Obviously, if 
no individuals can be held responsible in some manner for 
their activities, the society cannot persist. Not only 
must there be responsibility for some, but also the pro¬ 
portion and types of Individuals who may be exempted from 
responsibility is strictly limited. 

The variability of societies is exceedingly great in 
these respects. In the United States the period is split 
into at least two and perhaps more. For example, small 
children, who are emphatically not "babies," are distin¬ 
guished from "big children" ("big boys" and "big girls" 
are not classifications primarily oriented to size), and 
both are distinguished from adolescents. "Traditional" 
Chinese society, as far as the peasants were concerned, 
institutionalized one basic classification, yu-nlen , to 
cover this period. Depending on the environment, both 
human and nonhuman, the possibilities of variation are 
enormous, however, and no attempt will be made here to 
delimit them further. For the general understanding of 
social phenomena some development of the minimal distinc¬ 
tions necessary in these respects for different types of 
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societies would be extremely illuminating. 

The general implications for specific studies of so¬ 
cieties of what lias been said here of the childhood period 
are almost, if not exactly, identical with those suggested 
above relative to infancy with, of course, the obvious 
changes necessary to fit the distinction between infancy 
and childhood. The cautions;;limitations, and suggestions 
made relative to infancy as to the meaning of lack of data 
on this score will also apply here. 

(3) Aculthood . Adulthood may be defined as that 
period of life in which the average member of a society is 
held to be capable of full responsibility for his activity 
in the society. In the period of Infancy such responsi¬ 
bility is wholly out of the question, and in the period of 
childhood only partial responsibility can be expected, if 
for no other reason because of the sheer element of time 
required to Inculcate the minimal patterns necessary for 
the effective expectation of such responsibility. 

In quite a large number of societies adulthood is 
institutionalized as beginning not later than actual ef¬ 
fectuation of marital ties. Childhooa betrothals and even 
marriages are not uncommon, but in such cases there are 
usually, if not always, definite expectations as to when 
the complete practice of the marital bond will begin. The 
frequent institutionalization of the beginning of adult¬ 
hood not later than the effectuation of marital ties, 
including as that does heterosexual intercourse, is one of 
the main reasons for suggesting that childhood must extend 
at least to the development of mature sexual capabilities 
on the part of the individual. 

Insofar as there is for any given society a definite 
period in the life cycle of an individual during which he 
is fully capable of being held responsible for his behav¬ 
ior, roles must be differentiated with respect to this 
period. There are many roles that must be performed by 
persons of such capabilities, and not all of those 
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individuals can be doing the same things at the same time. 
The production and rearing of children is an obvious case 
at point. 

In respect to this age classification the possibili¬ 
ties of variation are also great. One of the more obvious 
distinctions within the classification is that between 
"young" adults and "middle-aged" adults. This one happens 
to be particularly evident in modern Industrial societies 
like the United States, but it is also to be found in both 
Chinese and Japanese societies. However great the varia¬ 
tions may be and whether or not the age classification 
starts with marriage performances or on a quite different 
basis, the classification is of importance to any society. 
This is the age group that alone can produce and rear the 
new members of the society, or at least that portion of 
them stemming from sexual reproduction of the members 
themselves. This is the group that must Inculcate on the 
younger members the structures of behavior, the elements of 
cognition, and the like necessary for the operation of the 
society. If they are not the exclusive teachers of these 
factors, and they need not be, they are at least indispen¬ 
sable for the Inculcation of many of these factors. 

Again, the general implications for specific studies 
of societies of what has been said here of the adult period 
are almost, if not exactly, Identical with those suggested 
above relative to infancy with, of course, the obvious 
changes necessary to fit the distinctions between infancy 
and childhood on the one hand and adulthood on the other. 
The cautions, limitations, and suggestions made relative 
to infancy as to the meaning of lack of data on this score 
will also apply here. 

(4) Old age . Old age may be defined as that period 
in the life cycle of an Individual during which, either by 
the institutionalization of special privileges or by other 
means, the full responsibilities of adulthood are no longer 
expected of the individual who has passed through the 
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period of adulthood. The minimum necessary basis for the 
distinction of this period is, of course, the physiologi¬ 
cal factors of senility and the general infirmities of old 
age. 10 Many individuals no doubt live out their life span 
with no diminution of capabilities important for the per¬ 
formance of their adult roles, but this 1 b not true on the 
whole for a society if the life span of its members is 
sufficiently prolonged. Just as Infants and children are 
in different ways and varying degrees incapable of the 
performance of certain roles crucial for the existence of 
any society, so do such incapabilities develop in the 
average Individual if his life span is sufficiently pro¬ 
longed. The usual physical Infirmities and the loss of 
sexual powers are clear enough cases of this, but the fre¬ 
quent decline in "mental" capabilities is no less important. 
The implications of these as yet unalterable aspects of 
the animal are many and diffuse. The implications with 
respect to power and responsibility roles and the possi¬ 
bility of a "true gerontocracy" have been touched on else¬ 
where, 11 but these implications go into virtually all other 
crucial and more or less strategic roles in a society with 
the possible exception of those played by the aged as an 
object of veneration. 

The aged cannot be treated completely as infants or 
children either, for they have not the same problems of 
learning and development. Their need for special treatment 
lies in their inability to continue the use of what they 
have learned and in their inability to develop alterna¬ 
tives. Even though in some cases they, like infants, are 
completely helpless and dependent, they cannot be treated 
exactly as are infants for the reasons given. Increase of 


10 . An additional factor is, of course, the rela¬ 
tively shorter life expectancy of the aged. 

11. See M. J. Levy, Jr., Family Revolution, pp. 128- 


129. 
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the life span of Individuals may have prolonged the possi¬ 
ble span of adulthood, but it has not yet eliminated the 
problem of senility. There is, of course, one possibility 
open to a society with respect to all of the aged that is 
not open with respect to all of the infants or children. 
They can be killed or left to die without terminating a 
society. However much such a structure as this with re¬ 
gard to the aged may shorten the period or lessen its 
problems or minimize the complexity of role differentia¬ 
tion relative to it, it does not eliminate such role dif¬ 
ferentiation for as a minimum it enters consideration of 
who is eligible for such treatment. 

Once more the remarks made above about the possibili¬ 
ties of variation and the implication of the factors men¬ 
tioned here for studies of society must be borne in mind. 

In any specific society, however, the classifications are 
made, the facts of senility and the infirmities of old age, 
actual, possible, and probable, must be dealt with, and in 
this dealing there must be aspects of role differentiation. 

In regard to all four of the above absolute age classi¬ 
fications certain reservations have been made. Most nota¬ 
bly it has been pointed out that these four classifications 
set the minimum range of variation but by no means set the 
maximum. A given society might distinguish many or few 
absolute age classifications, but no society can ignore 
the four suggested here, however much they may subdivide 
or overlap them. The position taken here is not that all 
societies must distinguish the four classifications given 
here. It is rather that all societies must distinguish 
absolute age classifications and that, however variously 
these are distinguished, the distinctions must permit and 
institutionalize the kinds of role differentiation which 
here have been shown to fall into four categories. To the 
degree that one can confirm (or in the absence of discon- 
flrmatlon of) the basis on which these four categories sire 
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distinguishable, such a position as that taken here is 
difficult to contradict. 

The fact that a given society distinguishes eight 
rather than four absolute age classifications does not mean 
that the four classifications suggested here are useless 
concepts for structural analysis. Although one may start 
out seeking data in terms of these four categories, one 
need not maintain them in the face of contradictory facts. 
Since the facts one derives vill presumably be explicit 
and since, under such a procedure, one's concepts and the¬ 
ories will be explicit rather than implicit, it should be 
far easier to correct for the actual situation than would 
be the case if one's Initial concepts and theories were 
implicit as they are presumably In the case of the "tabula 
rasa" school of investigators of societies. Furthermore, 
the questions asked in terms of these four age classifica¬ 
tions seek not to find exactly those classifications but 
rather to find how a specific society handles the ines¬ 
capable factors of human development in age terms of which 
these four categories are advanced as the minimum necessary 
distinctions. 

There Is another type of problem involved here. It 
has already been suggested In the general discussion above 
that these categories are not absolute in that every indi¬ 
vidual must enter them after exactly the same lapse of time 
since birth or any other starting point. Variation in 
these respects may, however, take other forms as well. 

The distinction of roles on other bases may be combined 
with distinctions on this basis. For example, sex role 
distinctions may be so combined. Females may be conceived 
as having the same age classifications as males, but may 
enter or leave such categories after markedly different 
lapses in time. Females may even be conceived as having 
an almost entirely different set of age classifications 
than males, both In the number of categories and their 
starting and ending dates and so forth. Differences in 
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social positions of various sorts may be a basis for such 
distinctions. The category of ch'lng-nlen . for example, 
was found at one time primarily among the gentry of China, 
and was rarely applied to the peasants of the period. 

Yet another type of variation Is possible and of con¬ 
siderable Importance In these respects. Depending on the 
type of roles Institutionalized for different Individuals, 
or the manner In which the Individual Is expected to gain 
his various social positions (whether by achievement or 
ascription or some combination of the two), the emphasis 
placed on role differentiation on the basis of absolute 
age may differ considerably. This difference Is In addi¬ 
tion to whatever differences in beginning and ending ages 
or actual differences In classifications may exist. In 
"traditional" China, for example, role differentiation on 
the basis of absolute age was both more flexible and more 
casual, especially among the peasants, in the case of 
females as opposed to males. 

Again, It may be reiterated that, however much the 
different possibilities of variation may complicate the 
absolute age classification, the factors symbolized by the 
four categories set up here must be dealt with in terms of 
institutionalized structures of action. Failure to find 
such structures in a society will, as has been suggested 
above, indicate one or some combination of the following 
three sources of difficulty: (a) the hypotheses advanced 
here are disconfirmed, (b) the data gathering has been 
incomplete for some reason, or (c) the unit being studied 
does not in fact conform to the definition of a society or 
is in process of changing the structures In terms of which 
it is defined or is possibly tending to complete dissolu¬ 
tion. 

b. Relative age . Role differentiation on the basis 
of relative age has reference to a distinction of roles 
among Individuals on the basis of their comparative ages. 
Role differentiation on this basis is constant only as 
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between specific individuals. Thus, two specific individ¬ 
uals have either been born at exactly the same time or one 
is older than the other. The designation of older and 
younger never changes as applied to this pair, but the 
individual with roles appropriate to older classification 
in this relation may also have roles appropriate to younger 
classifications relative to some third individual. This 
age basis of role distinction is fundamentally different 
from that of absolute age, the essence of which is that 
one individual, institutionally speaking, fits into one and 
only one age role classification of that type on any one 
level of generalization at any one time. The essence of 
role differentiation on the basis of relative age Is that 
the number of different role classifications conceivable 
for one Individual on any one level of generalization at 
any one time is limited only by the number of persons to 
whom he Is so related and the extent to which they ano he 
do or do not have identical ages. 

The basis for distinction in terms of relative age Is 
that some differences in capabilities and requirements for 
survival (to put the matter in minimal terms) ao in fact 
vary in a relatively smooth and continuous fashion. The 
discontinuities or breaks In the developmental cycle may 
require absolute age distinctions, but however those cate¬ 
gories may be set up, there are relative differences with¬ 
in them. A three-day-old Infant and one of six months are 
both to all practical Intents ana purposes helpless and 
completely dependent upon others, but they cannot actually 
be treated in an identical fashion, however much this may 
be possible on a more general level. The birth order of 
children frequently. If not always, makes some differences 
for the relative development of the Individuals concerned. 
Furthermore, some of these differences are differences 
that cannot be completely ignored by the other members of 
the society or by the individuals concerned, provided indi¬ 
viduals with this sort of difference operate In contact 
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with one another, and, of course, to some extent they 
always do. 

Role differentiation on the basis of relative age is 
always present to some degree, but the degree to which 
such differences are institutionalized is subject to the 
widest sorts of variation. In "traditional" China rela¬ 
tive age was a major criterion of status in family, neigh¬ 
borhood, friendship, and other units. In the modern 
Industrial societies emphasis on relative age Is perhaps 
reduced to a minimum. The difference between such emphasis 
in "traditional" China and the modern United States family 
systems is most Instructive In these respects. Briefly, 
in the Chinese case it is quite sufficient to explain many 
differentiations in the treatment of siblings in relative 
age terms (e*g., "Ma-Yhan can do so and so because he Is 
your eldest brother.") without reference to differences in 
capabilities. In the urban middle-class U.S. family such 
differentiations are also made, but the need is felt to 
justify such distinctions on the basis of capabilities 
correlated with the age differences (e.g., "Your older 
brother may cross the street alone, and you may not because 
he can look out for the cars."). The implications of such 
differences between societies goes far beyond the differ¬ 
ences in emphases on relative age criteria. In the case 
of the examples given the individuals of one society grow 
up to operate in a society that allocates roles on a pre¬ 
dominantly particularistic basis and those of the other In 
a society that places, perhaps, the maximum known emphasis 
on predominantly universalistic criteria. The experience 
of the child in the latter case of having role differentia¬ 
tion on the basis of relative age tied directly to germane 
criteria no doubt plays its role in preparing the child 
for an outside emphasis on universalistlc criteria in later 
life for which the general family emphasis on particular¬ 
istic criteria does not prepare him. 

Finally, it must be noted that in a sense role differ- 
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entiations on the basis of absolute and relative age cut 
across one another. Within absolute age classifications 
there are relative age differentiations, and as between 
absolute age classifications there are also relative age 
differences. Most children are relatively older than In¬ 
fants, presumably, and most adults are relatively older 
than children. There may be cases that do not conform to 
the majority rule In these respects, of course. If mar¬ 
riage Is the criterion of adulthood in a given society, 
some married individuals may actually be younger than some 
unmarried ones. This would not be true for large segments 
of the population, however, unless one type of role dif¬ 
ferentiation on the basis of age were sharply subordinated 
to the other, or unless they were defined so as not to 
conflict in any crucial or highly strategic structures In 
the role differentiation of the society concerned. To the 
degree that the two bases of role differentiation do define 
such important social structures, they must on the whole 
reinforce rather than contradict one another if serious 
sources of Instability and change are to be avoided. 

2. Role differentiation on the basis of generation 

For the present purposes the concept of generation is 
that which is apparently generally accepted in social 
science usage. The generation of an individual refers to 
his position relative to other individuals in terms of the 
number of births of individuals involved in his direct 
biological line of descent from some (arbitrarily chosen) 
ancestor in that line. Thus, an individual is one genera¬ 
tion "younger" than his biological father or mother, one 
generation "older" than his biological offspring, and of 
the same generation as his biological siblings. If one 
wishes to compare the generational status of two individ¬ 
uals in the strict sense of the term used here, it can be 
done only If some common direct biological ancestor can be 
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found for the Individuals concerned. In a colloquial or 
loose sense, two Individuals are considered In the same 
generation If they fall Into roughly the same absolute age 
classification, but the term will be used here only in its 
strict sense. 

The minimal functional explanation of role differ¬ 
entiation on the basis of generation as a structural req¬ 
uisite of any society lies in the requisite of sexual 
recruitment and its implications. The minimal basis for 
the structural requisite is an obvious one. Neither the 
biological mother nor father can possibly be given identi¬ 
cal roles with the child. Furthermore, even though the 
biological paternity of the child may be unknown in a 
given society, the same cannot be true generally for all 
aspects of its biological maternity. At least at the time 
of birth there must be distinctions of role in this latter 
case even if in later periods of development children are, 
institutionally speaking, so mixed as to make unknown 
either their biological maternity or paternity. As far as 
is known to the author no such situation exists in any 
known society. If one adds to this picture the fact that 
in all known societies some family structure is apparently 
present despite the fact that one may not be able to 

demonstrate conclusively that family structures are con- 

1 2 

crete structural requisites of any society, then the 
necessity of some role differentiation on the basis of 
generation becomes an even more obvious requisite for any 
society. Under such conditions a family unit without 
older siblings or relatives other than husband and wife, 
or even of only wife and child, is at least conceivable, 
and in this case, despite the fact that the role differ¬ 
entiation on the basis of absolute age and generation 
might coincide, both factors would be operative. In any 


12. See above, pp. 199 - 207 . 
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case they conceivably need not coincide, and if they con¬ 
ceivably need not coincide, a minimal basis for role 
differentiation on the basis of generation may be con¬ 
sidered established as an hypothesis, however much it may 
lack detailed confirmation. 

As in the other bases of role differentiation there 
is, of course, no case known in which the role differen¬ 
tiation on the basis of generation is confined to the 
minimum necessary for any society. Generational differ¬ 
ences in the strict sense used here rest to some degree on 
the recognition of kinship structure. Often the differ¬ 
ences are generalized to cover persons not related directly 
to an individual but of age groups corresponding to the 
generational standing of the individual's relatives. If, 
however, all kinship considerations, including the connec¬ 
tion between biological mother and child, could be elimi¬ 
nated, role differentiation on the basis of generation 
could be handled on the basis of absolute age or other 
considerations. Insofar as real or presumed biological 
parents are recognized, however, role differentiation in 
generational terms is inescapable. In most cases genera¬ 
tional and absolute age classifications coincide to a 
rather marked extent. The fathers of children of roughly 
the same age tend to fall into roughly similar absolute 
age groups, for example. But this is not necessarily the 
case, and many. If not all, societies recognize clear-cut 
cases where these factors contradict one another. In 
"traditional" Chinese society children of the same age may 
be of different generations, and their roles in their 
f ami ly are sharply differentiated because of this factor 
despite the fact that one would expect similarity on the 
basis of their absolute age classification. This, of 
course, Is a rather clear case of role differentiation on 
the basis of generation taking precedence over that on the 
basis of age, but it indicates the possibility of these 
factors contradicting one another to some extent. 
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Ordinarily one would expect to find certain types of 
roles differentiated on a generational basis. Those con¬ 
cerned with the rearing, socialization, etc., of children 
are obvious cases in point. Frequently, allocations of 
power and responsibility have important determinants in 
these terms, and in societies that institutionalize family 
units including members of several generations at once, 
this sort of allocation of power is to some degree neces¬ 
sary. In societies whose economic structure features 
highly self-sufficient units of production and consumption 
organized on a family basis, one might expect generational 
factors to play an important role in training and allocat¬ 
ing economic roles and the like. 

It would be out of place to prolong these speculations 
further here. Apart from the minimum inescapable differ¬ 
entiation of mother and child at birth, if it were possible 
to have a society without any concrete kinship units, it 
would be possible for a society to do without structures 
of role differentiation on a generational basis. It would 
seem to follow, particularly in view of the strict defini¬ 
tion of generation used here, that it is primarily in 
kinship units of a particular society that the social ana¬ 
lyst must expect to find the basic structures of role dif¬ 
ferentiation on the basis of generation. Insofar as these 
distinctions are extended outside the kinship units, they 
are in present terms at least extended on a simulated 
rather than on an actual generational basis, much as one 
in western society refers to the children of one's non-kin 
contemporaries as "members of the younger generation" 
relative to oneself. In the strictest sense of the term 
these differentiations cannot be carried outside a sphere 
in which at least one common ancestor can be traced. In 
this respect, unlike some of the other sorts of role dif¬ 
ferentiation, the initial sorts of data to seek and sift 
are rather clearly and conveniently indicated. 
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3. Role differentiation on the basis of sex 

The distinction of sexes used here Is that between 
male and female In the accepted sense of those terms. In 
physiological terms, the sexes are differentiated In terms 
of the roles members of each of these two types are capable 
Of performing on the average In the production of new mem- 
■ bers of the species. Unlike some other species this par¬ 
ticular one can be understood in terms of two sexes, male 
and female, for present purposes since it is at least 
within the realm of theoretical possibility that deviants, 
if any, from these two types might be eliminated without 
preventing the existence of some soi*t of society. The 
females of the species may be designated as those individ¬ 
uals who on the average are capable of the physiological 
processes of conceiving and bearing children. The males 
of the species are those individuals who on the average 
are,capable of the physiological processes necessary if 
the potentialities of the female for conception are to be 
realized. 1 ^ 

At the present stage of biological engineering it is 
quite necessary to have members of both these sexes if a 
society as defined here is to exist. Without them the 
provision for recruitment of the society by sexual means 
la out of the question. Since it is the case that, banal 
and obvious though it may be, women cannot father chil¬ 
dren and men cannot conceive and bear them, and since 
the fathering and conception and bearing of children 


13- One should at this point emphatically refer to 
the present state of technology! Should biological dis¬ 
coveries relative to the mammalian orders permit of the 
continued production of fertile female individuals by 
stimulations of the eggs other than by male produced sperm, 
the possibility of single sex societies sans males would 
be opened. Experiments in mammalian parthenogenesis are 
currently being carried out with some tentative suggestions 
that may lead in that direction. 
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necessitates some minimal special forms of activity by the 
individuals concerned directly in these processes and by 
others related to these individuals in such a way that 
these activities have implications for their actions, roles 
must to some degree be differentiated on the basis of sex. 

The obvious starting point for Investigations of role 
differentiation on the basis of sex is the data concerned 
with the sexual reproduction of the members of the society. 
Closely associated with this is likely tO' be the alloca¬ 
tion of roles with regard to the care and rearing of chil¬ 
dren. This, too, is associated with an obvious physio¬ 
logical distinction on the basis of sex since the women of 
most societies are both capable of and actually do nurse 
their offspring or delegate this duty to other mothers in 
the society. This factor, however, is not at the present 
stage of technology a necessary basis for role distinction 
on the basis of sex since it is by no means out of the 
question for a society to survive in which no woman nurses 
either her own offspring or those of other women. 11 *' 

Other role differentiations on the basis of sex than 
these are subject to the widest sorts of variation, and 
the specific forms even of these may vary widely. Common¬ 
ly, power and responsibility roles, production and consump¬ 
tion roles, religious roles, and many others are differ¬ 
entiated on the basis of sex, but, except Insofar as these 
differentiations can be shown to be directly dependent on 


14. This is an excellent example of variability of 
the limits of variation of social action. This is a varia¬ 
tion in the limits set by human heredity and nonhuman en¬ 
vironment that has resulted from the actions that previous¬ 
ly took place within these limits prior to their variation. 
Were it not for social action within such previous limits, 
the techniques and facilities for nurturing infants with¬ 
out the use of human milk would not exist. Even in the 
present stage of technology the possibilities involved 
have never been completely institutionalized for any so¬ 
ciety, of course, but the fact remains that they now exist. 
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the physiological processes mentioned above, and few if 
any of them are, it cannot be proved that they are role 
differentiations on the basis of sex that must appear in 
any society. It may or may not be true that women are 
Inherently weaker than men on the average, but there are 
societies in which women and not men do the heavy work 
just as there are societies in which they do not. Similar 
remarks can be made about most, if not all, of the other 
supposedly inherent physiological capabilities of men and 
women. The hypotheses that are inescapable, however, are: 

(1) that there is always some role differentiation on the 
basis of sex, (2) that it is always related to the physio¬ 
logical factors of reproduction, and (3) that It is never 
confined solely to considerations Inescapably involved in 
the physiological factors of reproduction. 

U. Role differentiation on the basis of 
economic allocation 

Economic allocation in concrete social structures may 
be defined as the distribution of the goods and services 
making up the income of the concrete structure concerned 
and of the goods and efforts making up the output of that 
structure among the various members of the structure and 
among the members of that structural unit and other struc¬ 
tural units with which it is in contact in these re¬ 
spects. 1 ^ The structure of economic allocation may be 
subdivided into two parts; the structures of production 
and consumption. The structure of production includes all 
of the structures from whose operation goods and services 
accrue to the concrete structure-concerned. The structure 
of consumption Includes all the structures from whose qpera- 


15- The goods and services referred to may, at least 
from the point of view of the actor(s) concerned, be 
nonempirical as well as empirical ones (e.g., some magical 
and religious goods and services). 
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tion goods and services are allocated to the various mem¬ 
bers of the concrete structure concerned and for the 
purposes recognized by that structure. 

In any society roles must be differentiated on the 
basis of economic allocation, i.e., who does what and when 
with respect to the allocation of goods and services, and 
these roles may be differentiated as production and con¬ 
sumption roles. The functional requisite basis of these 
differentiations lies as a minimum in the functional 
necessity of providing for the physiological adjustment of 
the members of the unit to the setting of the unit. With¬ 
out institutionalized provision for the structure of pro¬ 
duction roles some, if not all, of the members of the 
society would starve let alone their possible death from 
lack of shelter or the like. Certainly, the infants of 
the society would die, and the society would not be able 
to persist. 

Without institutionalized structures of consumption 
roles the same and other sorts of difficulties would arise. 
Even with food produced for them, infants without help 
could not consume it. Furthermore, given the facts of 
scarcity and the like, the absence of institutional struc¬ 
tures as to who might consume what and when would leave 
the way open at any point for the war of all against all. 
Here, the functional requisite of regulation of the choice 
of means as well as other functional requisites Is involved. 

The production and consumption of food, clothing, 
shelter, and the like are obvious minima in these respects. 
Who produces and consumes particular goods and services 
can be distinguished, but sometimes the distinctions are 
subtle and complex. Often overlooked are those goods and 
especially services which are at one and the same time 
produced and consumed, as, for example, the cane of chil¬ 
dren. 

For quite simple and obvious reasons no society can 
have a structure of economic role differentiation such 
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that each individual is completely self-sufficient in both 
production and consumption aspects of activities. The 
ubiquity of helpless members of the society (infants and to 
a lesser degree small children) forbids this quite apart 
from other considerations. The famous Marxist formula, 
"from each according to his ability, to each according to 
his need," is perhaps a more possible solution, but one 
might speculate that, for no other reasons than the politi¬ 
cal implications of economic roles, such a solution is un¬ 
likely • More realistic questions in these respects center 
around the kinds of concrete structures in terms of which 
production and consumption roles are carried out. Are they 
combined in a single unit? Are the units of one or the 
other or both highly self-sufficient, highly interdepend¬ 
ent, or whatever? Are such units organized primarily with 
reference to the allocation of goods and services as is 
predominantly the case in industrial societies, or are 
they organized on bases in which quite other considerations 
(e.g., kinship) play a sufficiently prominent role to 
determine or take consistent precedence over other criteria 
in the allocation of goods and services? To what extent 
are economic roles allocated on predominantly particular¬ 
istic as opposed to predominantly universalistic criteria? 
The range of variation is, of course, extremely wide. 

These roles, however, are never completely separate from 
other bases of role differentiation. To some extent con¬ 
siderations of absolute age classification and sex as a 
minimum play a role in the definition of who does what and 
when with regard to the allocation of goods and services. 

5. Role differentiation on the basis of 
political allocation 

Political allocation for the purposes of this study 
may be defined aa the distribution of power over and re¬ 
sponsibility for the actions of the various members of the 
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concrete structure concerned, involving on the one hand 
the use of coercive sanctions, of which force is the ex¬ 
treme form in one direction, ana on the other accountabili¬ 
ty to the members ana in terms of the structure concerned, 
or to the members of other concrete structures. The term 
power is defined for these purposes as the ability to 
exercise authority and control over the actions of others. 
Responsibility may be defined as the accountability of an 
Individual(s) to another indiviauai(s) or group(s) for his 
own acts ano/or the acts of others. The general function¬ 
al requisite basis for the structure of political alloca¬ 
tion will be taken up in oetail when that analytic struc¬ 
ture is discussed below.For present purposes it need 
only be said that the functional requisite of effective 
control of disruptive behavior would in and of itself re¬ 
quire the existence of some structures of political allo¬ 
cation. 

The matter of concern here is the hypothesis that 
there must be a differentiation of ro_i.es in terms of who 
has what powers ana responsibilities at what times. Ob¬ 
viously, there must be differentiation with respect to 
power and responsibility holders. It Is possible for a 
given relationship to involve mutually equal powers and 
responsibilities as in some forms of "friendship," but one 
cannot be held effectively responsible to the same person 
ana in the same respect and at the same time relative to 
whom, which, and when one wielas power. Furthermore, it 

is always possible that the individual In a given power 

1 7 

roie will not have a balancing roie of responsibility. 

At the same time the intimate relationship of power and 
responsibility roles should not be ignored. In one sense 

16. See Chapter X. 

17 - The implications of this possibility for the 
stability of the concrete social structures in which it 
occurs will be taken up in Chapter X below. 
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these elements form the obverse of one another. To some 
degree one Is responsible In some respect(s) to whomever 
wields actual power over one, and conversely one has power 
to some degree over whomever Is actually responsible to 
one. There Is no effective power that does not Involve an 
effective responsibility, however the effectiveness of 
these factors may be obtained. 

Apart from the minimum necessity of role differentia- 
tion implicit in the empirically observable distinction 
between power anc responsibility, there are role differen¬ 
tiations that must exist in these respects on quite dif¬ 
ferent grounds. Again, the convenient and familiar case 
of the implications of infancy may be cited. Infants 
cannot in their own persons either wield power or bear 
responsibility in any effective sense of those terms. To 
a lesser degree the same may be said of children. At the 
same time individuals in both categories must be subjected 
to controls to prevent harm to themselves as well as to 
prevent deviant activities that might become a menace to 
others. 

The obvious distinctions that must be maoe in any 
society in these respects are those between power holders 
on the one hand and responsibility bearers on the other, 
and of course distinctions between the different categories 
or types of power and responsibility. A given individual 
during the course of an ordinary life cycle will, of 
course, hold numerous and different roles with regard to 
both power and responsibility. And certainly after the 
infancy period there will be no time in which, institu¬ 
tionally speaking, he will be completely free of either or 
both types of roles. 

It Is not the task in this present consideration of 
the allocation of power and responsibility to go into the 
rather far-reaching implications of such structures for 
the stability of any society. That matter will be dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter X below on the structure of political 
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allocation, but one or two indications may be made at this 
point of the manner in which role differentiation in these 
terms must be related to role differentiation on other 
bases. There is first the question of the importance for 
stability of a relatively close balance between power and 
responsibility. Briefly, instability may result from power 
not balanced by responsibility because of the possibility 
of capricious (that is capricious in terms of the social 
structure concerned) exercise of power with all the dis¬ 
ruptive effects possible under those conditions. Respon¬ 
sibility without corresponding power is equally a source 
of instability since, in the absence of some power to en¬ 
force responsibility on the individuals concerned, the 
responsibility bearer can not be held responsible effec¬ 
tively. Insofar as these hypotheses hold true, it follows 
that role differentiations on other bases that contradict 
these criteria will interfere with the stability of the 
society. 

The second question in these terms is that some bases 
of role differentiation may determine the allocation of 
factors of primary significance in the allocation of power 
and responsibility and hence these role differentiations 
cannot contradict those on a political basis without a 
resultant Instability. The best understood oase is perhaps 
that of role differentiation with regard to economic allo¬ 
cation. The production ana consumption of goods and 
services is always to some extent germane to the exercise 
of power and responsibility since some minimal command of 
both is necessary to political role holders, if only in 
order that they may have at their disposal the minimum of 
goods and services necessary to make any action at all 
possible. The implications of these mutual involvements 
cut both ways, of course. Without some powers ana respon¬ 
sibilities goods and services cannot be allocated. 1 ^ 


18. See above, Note 68, p. 98- 
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In a sense all of the different bases of role differ¬ 
entiation are mutually involved with one another and Inter¬ 
dependent since they look at the same empirical phenomena 
from different points of view. Nevertheless, some of these 
omnipresent bases of role differentiation are more immedi¬ 
ately and directly useful in the analysis of specific 
problems than are others. With regard to the general 
question of stability in social systems the political roles 
are an obvious case in point involving as they do a focus 
of concern on problems of control and an investigation of 
other factors only insofar as they are relevant to these. 

By studying carefully enough all of the role Differentia¬ 
tions In a society on the basis of absolute age one will 
uncover all the relevant data necessary for the analysis 
of the problem of stability, but there will be an enormous 
task of sifting it out of other factors. The data assem¬ 
bled in terms of role differentiation on the basis of 
political allocation will already be in terms immediately 
useful for such a study. 

6. Role differentiation on the basis of religion 

The term religion as used here refers to aspects of 
action directly orientea to ultimate ends (or goals), i-e., 
to ends that are not conceived as means to other ends but 
rather as desirable in ana of themselves, as their own 

1 9 

basis of justification. Concrete structures or specific 
actions will be termed predominantly religiously oriented 


19- This definition of religion is perhaps not the 
conventional one. It would cover major aspects of the 
conventional religious systems, but it would also cover 
major aspects of many systems not ordinarily classified 
under that category, e.g., communism and nazism as prac¬ 
ticed in some respects by their believers. The general 
question of this kind of structure and the usefulness of 
this particular definition with some subcategories of it 
is explored below in Chapter XI. 
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if the religious aspects of the structures of action take 

precedence over all other aspects. The usual possible 

discrepancies between the ideal and actual state of affairs 

both from the points of view of the actor and the observer 

are, as might be expected, present in these respects. 

Role differentiation on this basis has reference to the 

distinction of who does what and when with regaro to the 

portions of the system of action that are directly ‘oriented 

to ultimate ends. The general functional requisite basis 

of some .religious structural requisites of one sort or 

another rests on the discussion of a shared and articulated 

set of goals. In Chapter IV above the necessity of such a 

set of goals has been explored briefly with some attention 

paid to the fact that some nonempirical ultimate goals are 

20 

inevitably Involved In societies. 

Although religious aspects of action are here defined 
as aspects of action directly oriented to ultimate ends, 
and although aspects of this sort are empirically observa¬ 
ble, there are, of course, many other aspects of action 
involved In concrete structures predominantly oriented to 
religious aspects of action. In conventional predominant¬ 
ly religiously oriented structures like the various western 
ana oriental churches, such activities, intermediate in a 
sense to the religious concern, are well known and under¬ 
stood. They Involve administration, fund raising, and 
hundreds of other considerations. Insofar as an individ¬ 
ual Is Involved in such roles in a predominantly reli¬ 
giously oriented structure his roles are at least in some 
respects differentiated from similar roles In the society 
on a religious basis. 

It is doubtful whether religious structures of the 
sort necessary for any society can be organized on a basis 
other than this sort involving as it does considerable 


20. See pp. l73-181• 
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differentiation of the individuals so involved from others 
in the society. The solitary ascetic sects of the world 
do not provide the general framework for ethical principles 
that can serve in the persistence of society as that unit 
has been defined here since they tend specifically to ig¬ 
nore or deny common articulated sets of goals. The minimal 
necessity for religious role differentiation may, however, 
rest on quite different grounds. There must in the last 
analysis be some differentiation between the initiated and 
the uninitiated, the teachers and the student, in these 
respects. Man's capacity for orienting his action to such 
considerations is undeniable. It may even be true that in 
the absence of any training some such orientation would 
develop, but it is also true that the wide range of varia¬ 
tion possible in these respects requires some systematic 
development and training if any particular society is to 
remain stable. As a minimum for stability in a society 
the ultimate goals must permit of the intermediate goals 
necessary for the persistence of the members of a society. 
In substructures of societies there are examples of sects 
whose adherence to the ascetic interdiction of sexual 
intercourse, for example, has resulted in the extinction 
of their systems of action. Some of the nihilist theolo¬ 
gies would also end a society if they were sufficiently 
widespread and faithfully enough adhered to. If such 
possibilities are to be avoided, alternatives consistent 
with other requisite structures must be inculcated, and 
this in turn involves some minimal differentiation of 
roles. 


7. Role differentiation on the basis of cognition 

Cognition has been defined above as "knowledge or 
understending of a situation or phenomenon," and different 
types of cognition and cognitive orientations have been 
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discussed there. 21 The necessity of cognitive orientations 
is discussed there also, and on this general functional 
requisite rest3 the requisite basis of cognitive structures 
in general. Role differentiation on the basis of cognition 
has several necessary bases, all of them reasonably ob¬ 
vious . 

Most obvious, of course, is the fact that the new 
recruits for a society must be taught the various types of 
cognition necessary if they are to operate in the society. 
This, of course, implies the minimal distinction between 
teacher and student. Hardly less obvious are the implica¬ 
tions for role differentiation of the different types of 
cognitive orientations. In the first place, there is the 
distinction between the basic cognitive orientations and 
the intermediate ones. The former must by definition be 
shared by all to a large degree; the latter are not, and 
role differentiation follows automatically. 

There is another basis for differentiation in these 
respects however. One may distinguish at least two em¬ 
pirically observable types of systems of cognition which 
are of great importance in societies. In the first place, 
there are the technologies , the systems of cognition that 
serve as the basis for rational action of whatever sort. 

In the second place, there are systems of cognition about 
value standards, the normative structures of the society, 
including both the values involved in ultimate and inter¬ 
mediate ends. These are different bases for cognitive 
role differentiation, and the different subcategories pos¬ 
sible within each serve as further bases for cognitive 
role differentiation. The enormous range of possible 
variation in these latter respects permits of extremely 
complex systems. In a modern industrial society, for ex¬ 
ample, the technological roles are carried to extremely 


21 . See pp. 168 - 173 . 
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sophisticated and specialized lengths of differentiation. 

Finally, differences in cognitive ability, whether 
physiologically innate, socially determined, or both, al¬ 
ways open the possibility for the distinction of the "ex¬ 
pert" in these respects. Because of the importance of 
cognition in any society, the cognitive expert is always 
important, but as societies become increasingly complex In 
their technologies or general social structure, the role 
of the expert, and consequently the distinction between 
the expert and nonexpert, becomes of greater and greater 
importance for the stability of the system. 

8. Role differentiation on the basis of 
nonhuman environment 

Features of the nonhuman environment of a society 
such as seasonal, topographical, and other factors are 
subject to extremely wide variations. It is perhaps con¬ 
ceivable that a society exist in an area with nonhuman 
environmental conditions so invariant through time and 
space as to require no specific variant adjustments of so¬ 
cial structures to such factors. If that is the case, 
role differentiation on this basis does not properly belong 
in the present list. Suffice it to say that, whatever may 
be conceivable, actual cases of such invariance are very 
rare indeed if not altogether nonexistent. For that reason 
brief consideration of the matter is given here. 

Perhaps the most obvious case In point in these re- 

22 

spects is seasonal variation. In some sections of the 
earth the seasonal differences of temperature, humidity, 
and the like are less variable than in others, but they 


22. A student at Princeton, Mr. D. S. Bingham, In 
the course of research in terms of this system of analysis 
suggested to the author that role differentiation on a 
seasonal basis would seem to be one of the minimally neces¬ 
sary bases of role differentiation. 
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are never absent. Furthermore, seasonal variations with 
respect to food supplies both agrarian and others are never 
completely lacking. Insofar as this is the case, some 
seasonal (or to put it more generally, some nonhuman en¬ 
vironmental) bases for role differentiation must exist. 

In some societies the difference may be small indeed, but 
for most of the world*s population they are neither small 
nor negligible. Failure to note them Is, therefore, in 
most cases almost certain to be a serious source of inade¬ 
quacy in understanding society. The functional requisite 
basis involved here Is, of course, the provision for ade¬ 
quate physiological relationship to the setting. One need 
not fall into the difficulties of geographical determinism 
In these respects, but one cannot Ignore the nonhuman en¬ 
vironmental factors either. 

9- Role differentiation on the basi3 of solidarity 

The structure of solidarity in a society may be de¬ 
fined as the structure in terms of which relationships 
among the members of a society are allocated according to 

the content, strength, ana intensity of the relation¬ 
s' 3 

ships. Given the definition of society used here such 
that a plurality of members is always Involveu, the pres¬ 
ence of relationships among the members Is an inevitable 
factor. In all of the functional requisites discussed the 
presence of relationships among the members is involved. 

It Is not Intended to discuss here the classification of 
the structure of solidarity as a structural requisite. 

That will be done in the following chapter. The concern 
here is only with role differentiation on the basis of 
solidarity. 2 ** 

23- The general discussion of the structure of soli¬ 
darity Is deferred until Chapter VIII. In that discussion 
the subsidiary terms of the definition as well as other 
aspects of the concept will be discussed in detail. 

24. A student at Princeton, Mr. H. Kaufman, In the 
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Many, if not most or all, of the functional requisites 
of any society are conditions that can be fulfilled only 
by the actions of individuals in relationships with one 
another rather than by individuals operating in splendid 
isolation. Solidarity structures have reference to an 
aspect of relationship structures in general and consequent¬ 
ly to an aspect of the larger membership unit structures 
of a society as well. Insofar as such units, however they 
may be defined, are present in all societies, role differ¬ 
entiation in terms of such units is an inescapable feature 
of any society. While it is true that specific concrete 
structural requisites cannot with any certainty be derived 

ps 

for any society, there Is no reason to doubt that some 
concrete structures must exist for any society. When one 
asks the question who does what ana when in terms of the 
membership units to which he is attached, one discovers 
material not only on role differentiation but also on the 
kina of membership unit distinguished in the society. 

Given the theoretical difficulty for the present at least 
of deriving the concrete structural requisites of any so¬ 
ciety, examination of role differentiation on the basis of 
solidarity promises to be a useful tool If only in that it 
suggests a systematic fashion of locating the concrete 
structures of a specific society. 

It should be notea that any type of role differentia¬ 
tion may serve as a basis for a concrete structure. There 
could conceivably be concrete structures involving all 
children, or all women, or all food gatherers, or all milk 
drinkers, or all people with power over children, etc. Of 
the extremely large number of possibilities, relatively 
few alone or in combination become the bases of the Insti- 

course of research In terms of this system of analysis 
suggested to the author that role differentiation on the 
basis of solidarity would seem to be one of the minimally 
necessary bases of role differentiation. 

25. See above, pp. 199-207. 
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tutionalized concrete substructures of a society. These 
concrete substructures are of the utmost importance in¬ 
volving as they do the differing degrees of loyalty of 
their members with the consequent possibilities for con¬ 
flict or cooperation or what have you between the members 
of one concrete unit and another. Unless it can be demon¬ 
strated that societies without such substructures can 
exist, role differentiation in terms of solidarity can not 
be avoided, nor can the roles so differentiated be ignored 
by either the individual who lias them or by his fellow 
members of the society. If there are family units, Mr. X, 
In addition to all his other roles, has a role as member 
of the X family, and In the respects that such units are 
crucial or more or less strategic for the society, Mr. X's 
behavior In terms of his role as member of the X family 
must be more or less well institutionalized if there is to 
be a stable situation. 


B. STRATIFICATION 

Stratification has been defined above as the particu¬ 
lar type of role differentiation that differentiates be¬ 
tween higher and lower standings in terms of one or more 
criteria. 2 ^ The standing of stratification as a subcate¬ 
gory of the functional requisite of role differentiation 
has been discussed above and need not be repeated here. 

What must be pointed out here is the fact that, if the 
condition involved is to exist, there must be structures 
such that operation in terms of them will result in such a 
condition. It is not intended to discuss the matter of 
stratification in any detail or with any thoroughness. 

The general question of stratification is currently re¬ 
ceiving both wide and specialized attention of a sort which 
cannot be given it here. 


26 . See p. 1 64. 
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The criteria in terms of which a particular stratifi¬ 
cation structure may be defined are, if not infinite, then 
at least extremely numerous. Any of the bases of role 
differentiation mentioned above and any specific case of 
any of them may be made a criterion of stratification. It 
has been the custom in the past to use economic and/or 
political criteria as the bases of defining stratification 
structures. This is not difficult to understand for two 
reasons: in the first place, there is the obvious ease of 
ranking individuals in these two respects; and in the 
second place, there is their obvious mutual relevance for 
one another that has been mentioned before in this chapter. 
Political and economic criteria are by no means the only 
possibilities, and in fact It may be advanced as an hy¬ 
pothesis here that they can never be the sole criteria of 
stratification In a society. There can never be one or 
two bases of stratification In a society; there are always 
many. In some societies one or more may override In im¬ 
portance the others as in the case of societies institu¬ 
tionalizing caste systems, whatever the basis of the castes 
may be. The others are never completely eliminatea, how¬ 
ever. 

Wherever there is a question of learning or of ability 
or of any quality crucial or more or less strategic for 
the existence of the society, if that quality can be held 
in varying degrees, It is a basis for stratification of 
some sort in the society. To the degree that the develop¬ 
ment of that quality in individuals is crucial or more or 
less strategic for the society some stratification in terms 
of It must exist. The absence of such a discrimination 
would involve difficulties of ’’motivation” as well as per¬ 
formance. Societies with more elaborate distinctions of 
qualities, skills, etc. than others must have more elabo¬ 
rate systems of stratification. The caste system of India 
seems to the western observer to be an incredibly and 
almost unimaginably complex system of stratification. 
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Actually, this impression is the result of the fact that 
the observer is not usually familiar with elaborate strati¬ 
fication on that type of basis. He is familiar, to the 
extent often of being unaware of it, with a system of 
stratification that is vastly more complex. The stratifi¬ 
cation of a modern industrial society is almost' certainly 
the most complex system of stratification in social history, 
at least in terms of distinctions observed and stratified. 
The different stratifications in the field of production 
alone stagger the imagination. Some tens of thousands of 
occupational roles, let alone differences of 3kill inside 
them, are distinguished as a minimum. They are ranked 
relative to one another in highly complex ways, perhaps 
not any one relative to all the others, but at least each 
with regard to some of the others. It is not a matter of 
accident that, despite the ethical principle that "money 
isn't everything” and "doesn't measure the true worth of a 
man," the criterion of monetary income becomes so important 
as a general basis of stratification in such societies. 

It Is a relatively objective and highly general and easily 
understood criterion, and the other bases of distinction 
that underlie monetary differences are so complex that 
they cannot be grasped by the general membership of the 
society. 

Wlille it cannot be said that only one or two strati¬ 
fication criteria operate in a specific society, there Is, 
of course, a limitation on elaboration in these respects. 

It is quite out of the question that from the point of 
view of each member of the society each other member be 
differentially ranked In all respects. It Is, perhaps, 
even out of the question that from the point of view of 
each member of the society each other member be different¬ 
ly ranked in any particular respect. The cognitive prob¬ 
lem of recognition alone would prevent such a situation. 

To some extent there must be stratified groups whose mem¬ 
bers from some point of view are conceived to have roughly 
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equivalent rankings. The permutations and combinations 
possible vary widely. In an individual's immediate circle 
of acquaintance everyone may conceivably be ranked differ¬ 
entially, but for the society as a whole there must be 
some clustering of individuals in these respects. 

While it is a mistake to ignore all other bases of 
stratification than that of power, it would be equally 
mistaken to ignore the importance of this basis. Involving 
as it does the control of Individuals, this basis is always 
a crucial consideration for any society. The problems of 
regulating means and affective expression controlling 
deviant behavior, and the like, indicate sufficiently the 
necessary role played by a system of stratification in 
political terms. Furthermore, these problems alone suffice 
to indicate the impossibility for the society as a whole 
to institutionalize a completely egalitarian system of 
political allocation. Whatever else may be said of the 
structures of stratification, they are always in some re¬ 
spects crucial Institutions as far as the problem of order 
is concerned in any society. 

In conclusion to these remarks on role differentiation 
some further distinctions must be drawn. Much has been 
made of the bases of role differentiation. These are the 
criteria in terms of which society distinguishes who does 
what when. An attempt has been made in the case of each 
of the bases of role differentiation discussed to indicate 
why such a basis must to some extent be recognized in any 
society. Furthermore, an exploratory and tentative attempt 
has been made to isolate the minimum number of different 
bases of role differentiation that must be present in any 
society. This effort must not be confused with the explo¬ 
ration of the causes of role differentiation. No attempt 
is made in this volume to treat the evolutionary develop¬ 
ment of societies. Neither the necessary nor the suffi¬ 
cient conditions for the development of the structures of 
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role differentiation discussed here have been explored 
here tentatively or otherwise. Nor can one suggest that 
the functional requisites involved furnish a causal expla¬ 
nation of these structures. To do so is to fall into the 
fallacy of functional (or structural) teleology warned 
about above. 1 These structures cannot be said to exist 
because in their absence the functional requisites would 
not be fulfilled, for to do so is to assume a priori the 
necessary persistence of the society in which they are 
found. That such structures exist, and must exist in any 
society that is to persist in its setting, is advanced as 
an hypothesis here. No hypotheses about their causal 
factors are advanced. It is not suggested that such con¬ 
siderations are unimportant, but merely that they represent 
an attack on another set of problems. This distinction is 
a familiar one in other fields of study that depend upon 
structural-functional requisite analysis. One may say 
that some given organ or process is a structural requisite 
of arachnids, and this theory and the results for analysis 
of many problems which will in part follow from the theory 
may be well confirmed. This alone tells one nothing, how¬ 
ever, as to how arachnids came to have such structures or 
processes. Such is the distinction intended here. 

In the consideration of social change these causal 
questions are of the essence of the matter. In such prob¬ 
lems one must, however, deal In terms of functional and 
structural prerequisites as well as In terms of functional 
and structural requisites. In problems of social change 
the types of theories evolved by the use of functional and 
structural requisite analysis will tell one a great deal 
about the range of possibilities for change, just as in 
biology it will tell the researchers what will be lethal 
mutations, but the complete answer to these problems can 
never come in terms of such concepts alone. 


27 . See pp. 52-55- 
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It must also be stressed In closing that the struc¬ 
tural requisites of role differentiation for any society 
are not the sole structural requisites for any specific 
society. In any specific society there may well be requi¬ 
site structures of role differentiation on bases other than 
those given here though the ones given here will always be 
present too. United States society as presently consti¬ 
tuted must, for example, differentiate roles on the basis 
of state membership, whereas Trobriand society as present¬ 
ly constituted need not. Furthermore, the subdivisions of 
the bases of role differentiation given here will in the 
case of any specific society be vastly elaborated in ways 
that cannot be common for all societies. The specific 
absolute age classifications found in "traditional" China, 
for example, do not fit any and all societies. 

Finally, it must be reiterated that what has been 
said here merely sets the minimal bases for role differen¬ 
tiation in any society. It does not tell the researcher 
the lengths of elaboration to which such differentiation 
may be carried. It indicates, for example, that there 
must be differentiation between males and females in cer¬ 
tain respects, but it does not indicate that their clothing 
or adornments need be differentiated, though they are to 
some degree in all known societies. It tells one that 
some distinctions on these bases must be sought and, to 
some degree, what sort must be sought, but it does not 
tell how far they may be carried save in one sense, I.e., 
that they cannot be carried so far in one or more senses 
as to prevent totally the recognition of other bases. 

These hypotheses about role differentiation are, therefore, 
presented on an extremely general level. On that level 
they have many and varied uses for the purposes of social 
analysis. They must not, however, be used as would be 
justified if the present form of analysis had already been 
carried to much more specific levels. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE STRUCTURE OF SOLIDARITY 

The structure of solidarity has been defined above 1 
as the structure in terms of which relationships among the 
members of a society are allocated according to the con¬ 
tent, strength, and intensity of the relationships. 2 
Solidarity as used here will cover an aspect of phenomena 
of infinite gradation between two poles. The negative 
pole will be taken to mean complete antagonism -- war at 
sight as it were. The positive pole will be taken to mean 
complete agreement and complete and mutual affective 
accord. The only element of discontinuity of the varia¬ 
tion between these poles is at the point of perfect neu¬ 
trality. This point may be ruled out with reference to 
the relations of members of any concrete structures that 
are concrete structural requisites of a particular society 
being studied, since some affective orientation of members 
of such units toward one another must be institutionalized 
if that unit is to be sufficiently stable to permit of its 


1. See p. 541 . 

2. The definition and discussion of the structure of 
solidarity represents a modification and expansion of an 
extremely brief treatment of this structure in the author's 
previous volume, Family Revolution . In that volume (pp. 15- 
22) this structure was briefly developed as a structural 
requisite for any concrete kinship structure. Here it is 
briefly developed as a structural requisite for any socie¬ 
ty. With additions and changes made necessary by this 
different and more general application of the concept much 
of that previous material is used, and some portions of it 
have been used without change. 
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operation and the resultant performance thereby of the 
functional requisites (or portions thereof) on which its 
classification as a structural requisite rests. In the 
definition of the structure of solidarity used here, the 
subsidiary terms, content , strength , and intensity , have 
appeared. By the term content is meant the definition of 
the type of relationship that is to exist and the members 
between (or among) whom it is to exist. Thus, all socie¬ 
ties must have relationships of some sort between the 
adults and the children and infants who are members of the 
society. The factors that necessitate role differentia¬ 
tion in these terms also require relationships of some 
sorts in these respects. As a minimum, for example. Fac¬ 
tors of maintenance and training for the young are involved. 
The content of such a solidarity structure, for example 
that of parent and child to cite a common form of such a 
relationship, would Include the parent and child as the 
persons concerned. The type of relationship would be 
subject to wide variation, but It would involve production 
of certain necessities of life in the form of goods and 
services either directly or indirectly by the parent. 
Obedience of the child to the parent, or at least power on 
the part of the parent to curb and direct the child, would 
be Involved as a minimum if any major part of the training 
of the child were institutionally defined as taking place 
in terms of such a relationship. Finally, some mutual 
"emotional" attachment between (or among) the parties 
would be necessary and would presumably have to be of such 
a nature as to permit and ensure the general effectiveness 
of the maintenance and training Involved. Current research 
on child development would lead one to expect that, at 
least in the early stages of the infant's development, 
intimate rather than avoidant affects would have to be 
Involved. 

By the term strength Is meant the relative precedence, 
or lack of precedence, taken by this relationship over 
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other relationships of Its general sort, and over other 
obligations and commitments In the larger social sphere. 
This aspect of the structure of solidarity is well recog¬ 
nized in both scientific writing and common sense knowl¬ 
edge. In the family system of a modern Industrial society 
the husband-wife solidarity Is Institutionalized as 
"stronger” than that of husband-husband*s father or wife- 
wife *s father, unless the husband or wife acts in such a 
way as to violate rather markedly the institutionalized 
form of his or her respective role. It is "stronger" In 
the sense that It is Institutionalized that the mutual 
obligations of the husband-wife relationship be given pri¬ 
ority over the obligations of either of the other two rela¬ 
tionships. It is weaker In some specific respects than the 
husband’s relationship with some of the concrete political¬ 
ly oriented structures of his society. His wife's objec¬ 
tions to his paying taxes or serving in the armed forces, 
for example, is not a legitimate excuse for his failure in 
either respect, although it is a legitimate excuse for his 
failing to take a government job offered through ordinary 
channels. 

In consideration of the strength of solidarity struc¬ 
tures one element of variation of tremendous significance 
must be noted. The strength of the relationship need not 
be identical from the point of view of all the parties to 
the relationship . A two-person relationship may be used 
as an example. Individual A's obligations to individual B 
may be much greater than the reverse. For example. In 
"traditional” China the strength of the father-son rela¬ 
tionship was overwhelming from the son's point of view, 
but this was by no means always the case from the father's 
point of view. From the son's point of view this solidar¬ 
ity took precedence. Institutionally speaking, over his 
relationship with his mother, but from the father's point 
of view his relationship with the son's mother, his wife 
or concubine, took precedence over that with his son in 
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many respects though, ideally speaking, conflicts of this 
sort were certainly not ejected. The father's obligations 
to his own father, of course, also took precedence over 
his obligations to his son. On the other hand, relation¬ 
ships may be institutionalized as involving equal strength 
from both A's and B's points of view. The relationships 
between friends in "traditional" China were of this sort. 
The solidarity was not the strongest or the weakest possi¬ 
ble for either, but for each the same sorts of solidarities 
were stronger or weaker. 

The significance of the concept of strength of soli¬ 
darities is not difficult to see. It has an obvious 
relevance for the ranking and ordering of relationships in 
the society. The various strengths of various solidarities 
is, of course, a part of the general structure of political 
allocation, or rather is that structure viewed from a 
somewhat different standpoint. No 3 ingle concept will 
give the researcher more insight into the interrelation¬ 
ships of various concrete structures in a society nor will 
any more readily locate the concrete structural units of 
major significance for the operation of the society. This 
consideration is quite useful in approaches to the analysis 
of different societies. If, for example, there is good 
reason to conjecture that the strength of the solidarity 
institutionalized for one particular type of concrete 
structure is in general far greater than any other, it is 
reasonable to conjecture that virtually the whole of the 
social structure can be derived by the analysis of the 
particular type of concrete structure involved. This hy¬ 
pothesis is suggested on the following basis: if one unit 
takes such precedence, the structures that are structural 
requisites and fall outside the concrete structure con¬ 
cerned must be so devised and so oriented that operation 
in terms of the concrete structure of overwhelming strength 
of solidarity will involve the maintenance of the other 
structures or at least that the latter be so arranged as 
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not to conflict with the former. This would seem to hold 
simply because under such conditions in cases of conflict 
the probability is that the structural requisites lying 
outside the concrete structure would not be observed, and 
either change or dissolution of the society would result. 

If no structures outside the structure concerned are 
structural requisites, then on the level involved the anal¬ 
ysis need go no further than that concrete structure in 
any case. "Traditional" Chinese society institutionalized 
a concrete structure of such overwhelming strength of 
solidarity, and to a considerable degree analysis in terms 
of family structure will get at the major structural re¬ 
quirements of that society. On the other hand, no such 
single concrete structure can be easily distinguished in a 
modern Industrial society, and approaches to such a society 
through a single concrete substructure are considerably 
less promising. 

By the term intensity is meant the state of affect 
involved In the relationship. The intensity of solidarity 
is subject to two major types of variation. There is first 
the question of the type or types of affect involved; re¬ 
spect, love, fear, and so forth. Though there are many 
different affects that may be listed according to whichever 
psychological taxonomy may be preferred, the important 
distinction for present purposes is the dichotomy set up 
above^ of avoidance and intimacy. Briefly, the essence of 
avoidant affects is their tendency to deemphasize direct 
contacts and to conduct such as exist on a relatively 
formal basis. The essence of intimate affects is their 
tendency to emphasize direct contact. Informality, and the 
overt display of affect. Certain affects are more easily 
combined with avoidance (e.g., fear, respect, etc.), and 
others are more easily combined with Intimacy (e.g., love. 


3 . See pp. 262 - 270 - 
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joy, etc.), but this is a highly relative matter. The re¬ 
lationship between a Navaho man and his mother-in-law, 
according to many anthropological accounts, is of consider¬ 
able importance, but his avoidance of her in the fullest 
sense of the term is carried to considerable lengths, all 
direct contact with her being taboo for him. At the other 
extreme, perhaps, is the institutionalized form of the 
husband-wife relationship in a society in which the choice 
of marital partners is on the basis of "romantic love." 

The second consideration relative to intensity is the 
degree of affective Involvement expected from the parties 
to the relationship. This factor is also open to the 
widest sorts of variation. In modern western society one 
is expected to "love" one's mother a great deal. One is 

also expected to love one's aunts, but not to nearly the 

same degree, and legitimate grounds for withholding love 
in the latter case are both more numerous and less serious 
in terms of the general values of the society. 

It must be noted in the case of intensity as in the 

case of strength that a range of variation exists in terms 

of the different parties Involved . A's affects toward B 
may differ in both type and intensity from those of B 
toward A, institutionally speaking or otherwise. In the 
teacher-student relationship the point of view of teacher 
and student is quite different in these respects, certain¬ 
ly in degree and often in kind as well. The relation of 
friendship, on the other hand, generally institutionalizes 
identical intensities just as it institutionalizes identi¬ 
cal strengths. 

In consideration of the structure of solidarity an¬ 
other range of variation is of considerable significance. 

It is In a sense compounded of those which have gone 
before. It is possible to have solidarities in which the 
degrees of strength and intensity tend to vary in opposite 
directions . It is possible for there to be relatively 
little strength but relatively great intensity in a rela- 
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tionship, for example. There are presumably limits on 
this type of variation, however. Insofar as the type and 
degree of affect Is relevant to the strength of It, the 
Institutionalized form of the one cannot contradict that 
of the other If the relationship structures are to remain 
stable. 

In considering the different units of solidarity in a 
society a consideration of quite another sort arises. One 
must ascertain the various factors concerning the solidar¬ 
ity of the members of the unit vis-a-vis one another. 

There Is also the question of the various aspects of the 
solidarity patterns of the members of the unit concerned 
vls-JL-vls other such units. Thus, in the United States 
one must study not only the internal solidarity patterns 
of the family structure but also those relating the family 
to the government, to business firms, and so forth. This 
again brings one to the general consideration of the rele¬ 
vance of solidarity considerations for the relative posi¬ 
tions of different concrete structures in a society. 

Before discussing the requisite nature of the solidar¬ 
ity structure of any society a word or two may be said 
about the relation between the structure of solidarity as 
discussed here and the general analysis of relationship 
structures discussed above in Chapter VI. The two are 
obviously interrelated. The content aspect of solidarity 
involves the membership criteria aspect and the substan¬ 
tive definition aspects of any relationship as a minimum. 
The strength consideration involves the hierarchical as¬ 
pect, and the consideration of intensity certainly involves 
the affective aspects of any relationship. There is, how¬ 
ever, a difference of point of view involved. In Chapter 
VI the interest focused on the different aspects that can 
be distinguished relative to any relationship. In the 
present chapter the interest is focused on certain ana¬ 
lytically distinguishable aspects of the structure of any 
society. The basis of these particular aspects rests on 
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the inevitability and omnipresence of relationships in any 
society, despite the difficulty of proving some particular 
concrete structures to be requisites for any society. 

Thus, Chapter VI concerns itself with analytically distin¬ 
guishable aspects of any relationship, .i.e., with aspects 
of those concrete structural building blocks out of which 
concrete social structural units of all types are built. 
The present chapter is concerned with the analytically 
distinguishable aspects of any society (i.e., one particu¬ 
lar type of concrete social structure) that are implicit 
in the fact that concrete relationships must be present in 
any society. 

As has been suggested above, the requisite basis of 
the analytic structure of solidarity rests in the most 
general sense on the fact that the various functional req¬ 
uisites of any society cannot be produced unless the mem¬ 
bers of that society enter into relationships with one 
another. Obviously, for example, if there is to be ade¬ 
quate physiological adjustment to the environment by the 
members of the society, the infants present must be cared 
for in such a way as to permit some portion of them to 
survive and reach maturity, if only in order to permit of 
the production of still further Infants. Since the Infants 
are "helpless" in the senses previously mentioned, there 
must be relationships between them and other individuals 
in the society if their survival is to be realized. 

The above is, of course, only the statement of a 
minimal basis for the existence of relationships in the 
society. There are many others equally compelling and not 
a great deal less obvious. This fact gives the student of 
social structure an extremely helpful hand with a rather 
perplexing problem. In Chapter V above the difficulty of 
deriving the concrete structural requisites for any society 
has been discussed. 1 * Basically, this difficulty inheres 


U. See pp. 199-207. 
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in the fact that concrete structures are extremely flexible 
in the functions that they may perform. Furthermore, they 
are extremely flexible in the predominant orientation or 
combination of orientations that may characterize them. 
Thus, in a modern " capitalistic” industrial society con¬ 
crete structures of the type "business firm" are, institu¬ 
tionally speaking, predominantly economically oriented. 

They are ostensibly concerned first, last, and always with 
the allocation of goods and services. In their operation, 
however, hundreds of noneconomic functions are performed 
simultaneously with the allocation of goods and services. 
Roles are differentiated, power and responsibility are 
allocated, and so forth. On the other hand. In the case 
of a concrete structure such as the "traditional" Chinese 
family it is not so easy to distinguish any particular 
predominant orientation. Institutionally speaking, it Is 
not in any obvious sense more oriented to economic or 
political allocation than to role differentiation, etc. 
Although it lacks an obvious predominant orientation such 
as that which characterizes the business firm. It shares 
the complicating features of the latter in that it does 
create by its operation a myriad of differentiable func¬ 
tions . 

Consideration of the analytic structural requisite of 
solidarity gives the one general lead in the direction of 
concrete structural requisites that is available to the 
present writer. It Is possible to Indicate that certain 
general types of relationship must exist if the society 
Is to exist. From this one may conclude that concrete 
structures In terms of which those relationships may oper¬ 
ate must exist. This does not tell one what predominant 
orientation(s) these structures must have in any society 
because of the flexibility mentioned above. It does indi¬ 
cate, however, certain relationships that must be investi¬ 
gated in any society, and the discovery of these relation¬ 
ships will at one and the same time give leads, if not full 
information, on the larger concrete structures themselves. 
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In the remainder of this chapter an attempt at an 
initial minimal list of these necessary relationships will 
be made. Much of the material indicating the necessity of 
these relationships has already been produced in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter on role differentiation. Insofar as that 
is the case the material will be Indicated rather than 
reproduced in full in this chapter. 

A. CONCRETE UNITS INVOLVING AGE ROLE DIFFERENTIATION 

1. Absolute age 

a. Infant-adult . Relations of this sort must exist 
if the infants are to survive physically. The training 
and general care of the infants during this absolute age 
period also requires this relationship. The relationship 
between infants and children or old people could not alone 
be counted upon to secure these ends. Obviously, mature 
individuals are involved in the begetting of offspring, 
but they cannot be eliminated from the relationships after 
this point either. Children and the aged may take over 
many responsibilities relative to infants in many socie¬ 
ties, but they cannot be counted upon to do the full job. 
The basis of their Inability in these respects lies in 
their incapability of bearing full responsibility. The 
children cannot bear full responsibility because they 
themselves are not fully trained in the ways of their so¬ 
ciety, and certainly in the earlier stages of childhood 
their lack of knowledge and stability in crises of various 
sorts would militate against their action without some 
supervision and direction. Adults must not only supervise 
the children in these roles to some extent, they must also 
be available to take over in those situations in which 
factors arise that go beyond the capabilities of the chil- 
dren. By the latter part of childhood such needs may be 
reduced to a minimum, but over the general span they can¬ 
not be eliminated. In no society known to the writer is 
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the care and supervision of infants completely in the hands 
of children. 

The question of responsibility arises also in relation 
to the possible role of the aged. Here it is not the ques¬ 
tion of knowledge that presents the primary problem. The 
primary problem arises in two respects. In the first 
place, the aged can not be counted on to survive for the 
necessary period to nearly the same extent that is possi¬ 
ble in the case of children or adults. In the second 
place, the facts of senility being what they are, even if 
the aged survive, they cannot be relied upon to be able to 
perform the minimum functions necessary in relation to 
Infants. 

Some relations between adults and infants must, there¬ 
fore, be present. The fact that a one-to-one correspond¬ 
ence of Infants and adults is unlikely, the obvious con¬ 
nections between mother and Infant, the problem of "moti¬ 
vating 1 ' adults in these respects, and many other consider¬ 
ations militate against the possibility of each infant 
having a relationship with one and only one adult or each 
adult having a relationship with one and only one infant. 
This would in turn suggest the Inevitability of the in¬ 
fant-adult relationship taking place in terms of some 
concrete structure of a more general nature than a two- 
person relationship. This becomes the more obvious when 
one considers certain necessary relationships between 
adults and children, adults and other adults, and adults 
and the aged. Some of these relationships must go on 
simultaneously with those in connection with Infants and 
would, therefore, argue for the overwhelming probability 
of this relationship being combined Into some more general 
concrete structure such as a family structure. Certainly, 
there is no known society in which this is not the case. 

b. Adults-children . The problem of training the 
young for the minimum number of roles that must be per¬ 
petuated in the society Is involved here. Obviously, the 
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infants cannot perform this function, and the aged cannot 
do it for much the same reasons that they cannot bear full 
responsibility for the infants. The attention required by 
children in these respects is considerable, of course. No 
society could remain stable or even persist at all if in 
fact its children were permitted to run wild. The possi¬ 
ble deviant behavior that would result would not only 
threaten the lives of the young and possibly their elders' 
as well, but also it would put an end to the production of 
responsible adults in the society. Involved here are not 
only the teaching of the normative structures of the socie¬ 
ty but also its necessary skills, knowledge, and procedures 
in general. To a lesser degree, perhaps, than in the case 
of infants the need for such attention by adults to chil¬ 
dren must be unremitting, but nevertheless it is a contin¬ 
uous matter to a very high degree. 

The same argument given about Infants would militate 
against a simple one to one form of adult-child relation¬ 
ship. Other factors are also operative. The activity of 
children can and must be vastly more varied than is that 
of infants. The range of possible contact with adults is 
increased tremendously. It is extremely doubtful, if not 
completely out of the question, that the child-adult rela¬ 
tionships institutionalized in any society can be confined 
to as restricted a sphere as is that of infants. Cer¬ 
tainly, it is not generally the case. The author knows of 
no society in which institutionalized adult-child rela¬ 
tionships are as restricted in number or type as those of 
adult and Infant, and one has only to look about modern 
western societies to see how vast the discrepancy may be 
in some cases in this respect. These considerations and 
those su gg ested relative to infants would tend to indicate 
that adult-child relationships are inevitably to be found 
in several concrete structures of a more general nature 


than two-party structures. 

c. Adult-aged . The facts of senility argue for the 
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necessity of such a relationship as this in any society. 
Even if the aged are automatically killed off, some par¬ 
ticipation of the adults is Involved. If they are to be 
preserved until death from "natural" causes takes place, 
the facts of senility require some care and provision for 
the aged. Obviously, infants cannot be counted on to 
provide this, and the limits to the possibilities of chil¬ 
dren, while less restricting than in the case of infants, 
are nonetheless obvious. The facts of senility argue 
against the possibility of complete self-reliance. 

There is another factor that argues against the com¬ 
plete isolation of the aged from the adults. This is the 
fact that transition to the role of aged is a more or less 
continuous process. The transition between adult and aged 
roles, if the aged were to be isolated from the adults in 
a society, would Involve a radical break at the point of 
transition between the aged-to-be and all of their past 
contacts with adults not yet aged. Such a radical read¬ 
justment short of compulsory execution of the aged (and 
the adults would be Involved in that) is well-nigh incon¬ 
ceivable. To some degree such breaks occur, but complete 
severance of this sort is out of the question because of 
the difficulties presented by affective considerations if 
no others. The affective bonds necessary for the stable 
operation of many adult-adult relationships could hardly 
attain the necessary degree of flexibility in these re¬ 
spects in every case.-’ 

d. Adult-adult . The importance of sexual relation¬ 
ships for the perpetuation of the society is sufficient to 


5. An institutionalized execution of the aged is, of 
course, a possibility as has been stated. The point under 
discussion here is the impossibility of the complete iso¬ 
lation of the aged if they are permitted to live out their 
lives. Such complete isolation seems, at least on hypo¬ 
thetical grounds, much less of a possibility than their 
destruction. 
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argue for relationships of the aault-adult type. There 
are many others as well. The necessity of curbing deviant 
behavior by adults as well as children is a case in point. 
So Is the fact that single adults In general cannot be 
completely self-sufficient in the matter of goods and serv 
ices in a society. Minimal role differentiations of many 
and various sorts would also be germane in this connection 
Unless it can be shown that each and every adult in isola¬ 
tion is capable of performing each and every necessary 
adult role at the necessary time, the general necessity 
for adult-adult relationships will remain. 

The wide range of variation possible in adult activi¬ 
ties is reflected in the wide range of possibilities for 
concrete structures Involving aault-adult relationships. 
Because of the greater range of capabilities, both capa¬ 
bilities in terms of the factors of human heredity and 
nonhuman environment and capabilities that involve clearly 
social elements, present in adults, the range of variation 
of adult-adult structures might reasonably be expected to 
exceed the range of adult-child possibilities in these 
respects. 

e. Other absolute age classification structures . It 
will be noted that nothing has been said about the con¬ 
crete structures Involving the following absolute age 
classifications: (a) infant-infant, (b) infant-child, (c) 
infant-old-age, (a) child-child, (e) child-old-age, and 
(f) old-age-old-age. It is perhaps conceivable that there 
be a society in which there be no concrete structures in¬ 
volving such relationships. On the surface at least the 
minimal requirements of these absolute age classifications 
can be met by relating their members to adults only. 
Probability, however, would seem to be overwhelmingly 
against such a situation. Infants could rather easily be 
kept out of contact with other Infants perhaps, and Indeed, 
because of the limited range of capabilities of infants, 
the importance for social structure of infant-infant rela- 
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tionships would seem to be quite limited. For the other 
types of individuals the separation would seem to be more 
difficult. The common necessity of concrete structures 
relating all four classifications to adults would argue 
that, barring extremely rigid compartmentalization of 
adult lives, some relationships of these other types would 
inevitably appear. Certainly, in no known society are all 
of the six types of relationship listed completely absent, 
and with the possible exception of the first it is doubt¬ 
ful whether any of them can be entirely absent. Adult- 
adult relationships are likely to have some previous his¬ 
tory in child-child relationships. The absence of old-age- 
old-age relationships would require a sharp break with 
previous adult-adult structures, and so forth. 

Some of these six types of relationships are often of 
considerable significance in social structure. In fact, 
examples of the prominent importance of all save the first 
type can be found in almost any society . The family struc¬ 
ture of societies quite commonly blends and combines all 
six of these plus the four previously given, and many 
other structures do so too. Some sorts of common play and 
educational groups of children are, empirically speaking, 
perhaps as ubiquitous as any other social phenomenon. 

Before passing from this aspect of solidarity units 
one further point must be stressed. If the absolute age 
classifications in a particular society are more complex 
than the fourfold minimal classification given here, the 
implications for units of solidarity become corresponding¬ 
ly more complex. Here a minimum number of four relation¬ 
ships plus an almost certain additional five or six have 
been delineated as relationships that must be carried out 
in concrete structures of some sorts. If the Initial list 
is six or eight, the various possible and probable permu¬ 
tations and combinations are likewise Increased. 


2 . Relative age 
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Solidarity structures oriented at least in part to 
considerations of relative age are found empirically with 
great frequency. For example, the solidarity patterns be¬ 
tween an elder and a younger brother in "traditional" 

China were of considerable importance not only among actual 
brothers but were sometimes relevant among individuals for 
whom a fraternal relationship was simulated. In Chapter 
VII above the structural necessity of relative age distinc¬ 
tions has been pointed out. This hypothesis, if correct, 
plus the empirical ubiquity of some such distinctions would 
argue that there must be solidarity patterns on the basis 
of relative age. Nevertheless, from the point of view of 
any society it remains at least theoretically conceivable 
that no distinctions on the basis of relative age exist 
within units such that solidarity structures oriented to 
those considerations exist. It may, for example, be true 
that a two-month-old infant and a one-year-old cannot be 
treated In the same way by their mother, but her relations 
with each may be structured in absolute age or generation¬ 
al terms, and no solidarity between the two Infants on the 
basis of relative age would seem to be absolutely inescap¬ 
able. Thus, at the present stage of development the 
position taken here on this question is that such struc¬ 
tures would never seem to be empirically lacking in known 
societies, but they are not structural requisites. For 
this reason they are not taken up here. This should not 
lead any researcher to assume, however, that such struc¬ 
tures are Insignificant in any specific case. Rather than 
do this it would be better to assume them to be requisites 
without any well-developed line of argument to this effect. 
In such phenomena as leadership, responsibility, inherit¬ 
ance, etc., solidarity structures oriented to relative age 
may be crucial or highly strategic structures. In the case 
of "traditional" China, for example, the difference in 
solidarity structures between father and son on the one 
hand and eldest and younger brother on the other would 
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seem to have been one of the most significant avenues of 
family flexibility. 

B. CONCRETE UNITS INVOLVING GENERATIONAL 
ROLE DIFFERENTIATION 

This category is not on general theoretical grounds 
at the stage of theoretical development reached here, a 
minimal requirement as a unit of solidarity. While some 
minimal distinction between generations is necessary as 
indicated above, it is difficult, if not impossible, on 
the level of generality attempted here to require the in¬ 
clusion of relations between members of different genera¬ 
tions in any single concrete structure smaller than the 
society as a whole, just as in the case of relative age 
mentioned above. If it were possible to demonstrate the 
necessity of family structures at this level this would 
perhaps no longer be the case. At any rate, given the de¬ 
velopment reached here, it Is quite possible that Infants 
at birth be turned over to the care of adults who have no 
clear generational relationship to them, and that such 
relationships therefore do not form a basic element In any 
particular concrete substructure of a society.^ 

Despite these theoretical cautions it would be unduly 
squeamish to omit mention of such concrete units. Such 
concrete units would, of course, be some type of family 
unit since family units as defined here involve the cri¬ 
teria of biological relatedness and cohabitation with the 
consequent implications of generational differences in 
such units.^ In no society known to the author are such 
units totally absent. And Indeed in many, if not most. 


6. The importance of doing this in such a society 
would not negate the necessity of role differentiation on 
the basis of generation since this factor would at least 
determine which adults could not rear which children. 

7 . See above, pp. 203-204 and 324-325- 
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societies not only these generational relationships but 
also many of those involving absolute age classification 
differences are found in terms of concrete structures of 
the family or of a more general kinship type. Inevitably, 
apparently, some of the adult-child and adult-infant re¬ 
lationships are Institutionally allocated to concrete 
units in which these age classifications coincide to some 
degree with generational differences. Therefore, if not 
on general theoretical grounds, then certainly on the 
grounds of past experience some concrete substructures of 
a society involving relationships between or among two or 
more generations must be sought in the analysis of any so¬ 
ciety. At least this would seem to be the most prudent 
procedure until and unless it becomes possible to demon¬ 
strate definitively that societies without family struc¬ 
tures can persist. 

C. CONCRETE UNITS INVOLVING SEX ROLE DIFFERENTIATION 

The minimal implications for role differentiation of 
the physical differences between the sexes and the defini¬ 
tional element In the concept of societies of recruitment 
by sexual reproduction of the members have already been 
suggested In the previous chapter and need not be repeated 
here. Suffice it to say that some such concrete hetero¬ 
sexual relationships must be formed if a society is to 
persist. Although these relationships may be of a quite 
fleeting and casual sort, some definite structuring of 
them is required. Commonly, of course, although some of 
these relationships may be fleeting and casual, some of 
them are formed on a more permanent and enduring basis In 
terms of the marital relationship. 

Heterosexual relationships are by no means the only 
possible ones in a society, however. Whenever roles are 
differentiated on such a basis, relationships between 
similar role holders as well as different ones may be 
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distinguished. Concrete structures involving only the 
members of one sex are usual, if not inevitable, in all 
societies. This is particularly important when one con¬ 
siders a factor that, if not demonstrable on the present 
level of analysis, at least seems to be another of those 
ubiquitous social features. This is the fact that some 
forms of allocation of goods and services, whether produc- 
tlonwise or consumptlonwise, always become identified with 
the sex difference. The hypothesis that the distinction 
between "men's work" and "women's work" crops up in some 
respect in all societies does not appear ever to have been 
successfully contradicted. 

Insofar as factors of this sort crop up concrete 
units Involving relationships between members of the same 
sex as well as those involving relationships between mem¬ 
bers of different sexes must be sought. In the latter 
case some of the activities connected with the relation¬ 
ship must be reproductive In character. But it is by no 
means necessary, or even possible perhaps, that they be 
confined solely to such activities. Certainly the activi¬ 
ties of groups consisting of members of a single sex need 
not Involve "sexual" activities in this special sense. 

D. CONCRETE UNITS INVOLVING ECONOMIC ROLE DIFFERENTIATION 

If there must be role differentiation in terms of 
economic allocation, or even if there merely must be eco¬ 
nomic allocation, there must be concrete units in terms of 
which activities with these aspects are carried out and 
hence solidarity structures oriented at least in part to 
these considerations. There must be both production and 
consumption of goods and services if societies are to 
exist, and these activities have to be carried out by con¬ 
crete individuals. Furthermore, as a minimum some of the 
Individuals can consume but cannot produce what is neces¬ 
sary for their consumption, so the possibility of complete 
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individual economic self-sufficiency is out of the ques¬ 
tion for the members of a society. The concrete structures 
in terms of which these activities are carried out need 
not be structures that have predominantly economic orienta¬ 
tions. The economic aspects must, however, be stifficiently 
well institutionalized so that the performance of these 
allocative functions is not a matter of chance if the so¬ 
ciety is to have a stable existence. 

It is not Inevitable that the concrete structures In 
terms of which production and consumption are carried out 
be identical; frequently they are different. In fact, it 
is probably inevitable that they be different in some re¬ 
spects. The degree to which these structures are separated 
is a matter of tremendous consequence for social structure 
because it determines in major respects the degree of self- 
sufficiency of concrete structures. The degree of separa¬ 
tion has implications extending far beyond immediate eco¬ 
nomic considerations. 

At the same time there are limits on the degree of 
separation. Some production and some consumption must 
take place within the same concrete structures. This Is 
partly due to a factor involved in the definition of pro¬ 
duction and consumption and partly due to quite another 
factor. With regard to the former, the relevant considera¬ 
tion 13 that what is from one point of view production is 
simultaneously from another point of view consumption. A 
manufacturer, for example, is a producer from the point of 
view of his customers and a consumer from the point of 
view of his raw-material suppliers. With regard to the 
latter point, reference must be made once again to the fact 
that some services, if not some goods as well, are such 
that they must be simultaneously produced and consumed 
from the point of view of the same individual. This is 
true, for example, of all services produced by an individ¬ 
ual for his own consumption provided the consumption of 
those services Is not deferable. 
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E. CONCRETE UNITS INVOLVING POLITICAL 
ROLE DIFFERENTIATION 

If roles must be differentiated on the basis of polit¬ 
ical allocation, there must be concrete structures in 
terms of which the factors of power and responsibility 
operate. Quite obviously, relationships are involved here 
and hence solidarity structures oriented at least in part 
to these considerations. By definition, both the concepts 
of power and responsibility involve other actors than the 
individual wielding power and bearing responsibility. 

Some of each may be relative to himself alone, but the 
necessity of the Institutionalization of some concrete 
structures performing such functions as these remains. 

There must be concrete units in societies in terms of 
which power and responsibility are allocated. In any such 
unit there will be elements of both power and responsibil¬ 
ity. It Is not possible for power alone to characterize 
some units while responsibility characterizes others. The 
importance of political allocation for social systems 
carries with it an important complication for societies. 

As previously suggested, societies can never be character¬ 
ized by a single type of concrete structure. For example, 
a society cannot be characterized by family units as the 
sole type of concrete structure. The basic reasoning be¬ 
hind this hypothesis rests on the possibilities of conflict 
of various sorts among the memberships of any such single 
type of concrete unit. There must be methods of settling 
such conflicts if the society is to remain stable in any 
given form. As a minimum this requires for a given socie¬ 
ty at least two types of concrete structure, one of which, 
however casually organized, must allocate power and re¬ 
sponsibility as among the other units If there is to be 
stability. It would be theoretically possible, perhaps, 
to have a society with only family units as concrete 
substructures if one or more of those family units differed 
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In its power position substantially enough to perform this 
function of maintaining order. If this were the case, 
however, there would not be a single homogeneous type of 
substructure, but a minimum of heterogeneity in the polit¬ 
ical structure. 

Such experience in social analysis as exists does not, 
of course, lead one to expect the minimum possible number 
of concrete substructures. The simplest societies studied 
have certainly given evidence of more concrete units than 
this minimum of two. The minimum serves a limiting pur¬ 
pose, however, since it warns the scholar against oversights 
in these respects. The principle may be extended with some 
usefulness one step further. Not only must there be a 
minimum of two types of concrete substructures in any given 
society if it is to be stable, but for any given type of 
concrete substructure there must also be at least one other 
type of concrete substructure ensuring some minimum of 
political regulation among the units of the original type. 
This does not involve an infinite extension of concrete 
substructures since the units regulating another type of 
unit may in turn be regulated at least in part by the 
units they control. It does mean, however, that no study 
of a concrete substructure of a society is complete unless 
there is some indication of where it fits into the total 
political structure of the society. In this respect the 
political aspects of concrete units differ from the eco¬ 
nomic aspects. It is at least conceivable that some given 
types of concrete unit be economically self-sufficient, 
though this is not the case for all the types of concrete 
units of a society. It is not possible for a concrete 
substructure to be politically self-sufficient. With re¬ 
spect to the latter there remains always the question of 
responsibility of the unit. 

In this connection It must be noted with particular 
care that the reasoning here rests upon an assumption of 
social stability on whatever level of analysis considera- ' 
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tlon takes placsi. Manifestly such stability is by no 
means ubiquitous In societies on any level. Failure to 
note this assumption will automatically involve one in the 
fallacy of functional teleology. On the other hand, ob¬ 
servation of the assumption by no means paralyzes the 
study of the various problems of social change. These 
problems of change are, pragmatically speaking, the ob¬ 
vious questions of importance for social engineers. As in 
all sciences, in the social sciences too one must in the 
last analysis look to studies with some dynamic elements 
for practical applications. The sort of analysis suggested 
here should be an aid in these respects. One might in 
studying modern Germany, for example, point to the fact 
that the extreme difficulty (if not impossibility) of im¬ 
posing responsibility from within a society upon a charis¬ 
matic leader like Hitler was a specific source of insta¬ 
bility in these respects, that any analysis of social 
change in recent German history must, on a specific level, 
seek out the implications of this lack of structured re¬ 
sponsibility on the part of the charismatic leader con- 

Q 

cerned, and that, on a more general level of greater 
long-run interest, one must seek out what factors in German 
social structure predispose, fail to inhibit, or contribute 
to the fact that leaders with such unstructured responsi- 

Q 

bilitles may arise in the society. If sufficiently 
developed, knowledge of the type of structural configura¬ 
tion necessary to prevent changes cannot conceivably fall 


8. Or, conversely, one must show that this was not 
in fact the case and that sources of social change In 
these respects must be sought elsewhere. 

9* The implications of such studies would presumably 
throw light on more than the past history of Germany. It 
might have social engineering implications of the most 
far-reaching sort for all of the modern industrialized 
"democracies" whose members wish to avoid such structures 
of authoritarianism. 
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to be of use in locating sources of change. The solidar¬ 
ity structures of units lookeo at in terms of their polit¬ 
ical aspects are of primary Importance for the analysis of 
such problems. 


P. CONCRETE UNITS INVOLVING RELIGIOUS 
ROLE DIFFERENTIATION 

If there must be role differentiation on the basis of 
religion, there must be concrete structures in terms of 
which the holders of these minimal religious role differ¬ 
entiations come into contact with one another, and hence 
there must be solidarity structures oriented at least in 
part to such considerations. The range of variation possi¬ 
ble is wide, but some concrete structures must appear. 
Perhaps the most useful lead here is to raise the following 
question, "In terms of what sort of concrete units can the 
particular religious system be carried out, and in terms of 
what minimal units must it be carried out?" Answers to 
these questions involve an answer to the manner in which 
the religious structures can and must as a minimum fit 
into the general social structure. 

The possibilities are extremely complex and subtle. 
There is no intention here to explore the matter deeply. 

On the most obvious level relative to the implications for 
solidarity two types of religious systems may be distin¬ 
guished. In the first place, there are religious systems 
that involve the presence of predominantly religiously 
oriented concrete structures. Catholicism, Buddhism (as 
often practiced), and many other religious systems are of 
this sort. The distinct predominantly religiously oriented 
concrete structure involved may be called a church . How¬ 
ever many other functions or orientations a church may 
take on, it remains a church in the sense Intended here as 
long as its religious orientation takes precedence over 
all other considerations. The second type of religious 
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systems are those that do not necessarily Involve a church . 
These vary from systems involving the radical insistence 
that religious practices are solely the responsibility of 
each individual through systems involving the execution of 
religious structures in terms of concrete structures that 
are not predominantly religiously oriented. Protestantism 
in some of its forms and Confucianism in "traditional" 
China are examples of this sort of system. The former in¬ 
volves emphasis on complete individual responsibility, and 
the latter requires the execution of religiously orientea 
activities in terms of family units. 

Both types of system are frequently found in mixed 
forms. Religious systems of the church type frequently 
involve the execution of religious activities in nonchurch 
units, especially the family. Religious systems of the 
nonchurch type (i.e., not by religious doctrine requiring 
the presence of a church) frequently do have churches. 

Some of the differences among the systems are simple, if 
not obvious. In the mixed cases of the first type the 
possibility of conflict between the church and other con¬ 
crete structures is raised, and the religious practices 
outside the church are always subject to church scrutiny. 
Problems of the interrelation of the church and other con¬ 
crete structures must be understood if the religious as¬ 
pects of the society are to be understood. The church 
type system, in theory at least, minimizes the possibili¬ 
ties of sectarianism, or more correctly minimizes the 
possibilities of variation that involve the production of 
new religious systems, whether of the church or nonchurch 
type. 

The nonchurch type, on the other hand, maximizes the 
possibilities of religious deviance when it takes the 
extreme form of emphasizing individual religious responsi¬ 
bility, and in any case greatly Increases the possibilities 
by comparison with the church systems. Insofar as such 
deviance has implications for social change beyond the 
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religious sphere, this increase of the possibilities of 
deviance is of major significance. Systems of the 
nonchurch type also minimize the power of such churches as 
do exist in these systems since such churches are not 
necessarily the primary religious structures of the system. 
In some sense this reduces the problem of integrating the 
churches of such religions with other concrete structures 
in the society. 

There is one general factor concerning solidarity on 
the basis of religion that may be stressed because of its 
extreme importance in any society Involving two or more 
religious systems. This Is, of course, the question of 
the strength of this solidarity. This question has two 
rather obvious general forms. The first is the question 
of how strong the solidarity is in strictly religious mat¬ 
ters. To what extent are other social considerations 
subordinated to religious concerns? Elements of this sort 
have cropped up in the works of many social scientists, an 
obvious case being that of Auguste Comte, who suggested a 
specific theological type of society in which such consid¬ 
erations override all others. The implications of differ¬ 
ences in strength In this respect are much too broad and 
specialized to be explored here, but their significance 
for any typology of religious systems or for social struc¬ 
ture in general cannot be overlooked. 

The second question is the degree to which the prac¬ 
titioners of a given religious system are expected to act 
in concert on nonreligious matters. In a sense this in¬ 
jects a religious element into these other matters, but 
the difference from the question cited above lies in the 
fact that here the question of specific religious priority 
is not the question primarily involved. The question Is 
rather one of solidarity among religious practitioners. 
Relative to these two questions the church-nonchurch dis¬ 
tinction has many and varied implications. 
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G. CONCRETE UNITS INVOLVING COGNITIVE 
ROLE DIFFERENTIATION 

The most obvious units here are, of course, those 
units in terms of which teaching and research are carried 
out. To some degree such units must exist because of the 
minimal educational problem presented by infants and chil¬ 
dren. It is by no means necessary, however, that predomi¬ 
nantly cognitively oriented concrete structures be distin¬ 
guished in a society. The distinction between societies 
having such units and those lacking them is of some impor¬ 
tance for understanding the social structure of the 
societies concerned. 

One consideration here is, perhaps, especially re¬ 
vealing for modern purposes. It may be suggested that, 
for societies in which continued technological change is 
an important part of the social structure, some predomi¬ 
nantly cognitively oriented concrete structures are con¬ 
crete structural requisites. Modern industrial societies 
fall into this general category, and the importance for 
such societies of research organizations, universities, 
schools in general, and the like is certainly considerable. 
The matter may become quite complex. The necessity for 
such structures at an advanced cognitive level requires 
such structures at more elementary levels as well, if only 
because of the necessity of maintaining the minimum degree 
of cognitive uniformity that will enable large scale 
selection of individuals to continue more advanced work. 

With regard to the cognitive components of concrete 
structures, and hence with regard to solidarity viewed in 
these terms, one distinction of major significance in all 
societies should be noted. This is the distinction between 
knowledge such that it may serve as the cognitive component 
of rational action and knowledge such that it may serve as 
the cognitive component of nonrational action, most espe- 
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daily in the arstlonal forms of nonrational action. Only 
a few decades ago In social science It was the fashion to 
hold that "primitive" societies were to be differentiated 
from others by virtue of the fact that the action of the 
members of such societies was "preratlonal," i.e., that no 
rational action existed. The work of Malinowski and many 
others has long since disposed of this particular bit of 
mythology. There is no known society in which no trace of 
rational action is to be found. On general grounds it 
seems quite easy to show that some rational action must 
exist. There is, for example, no basis whatever for be¬ 
lieving that nonrational techniques are sufficiently trust¬ 
worthy and invariant In their yields to assure a food 
supply for any population. Some rational action is neces¬ 
sary if food is to be gathered, stored, utilized, etc. 

Along with the rational components of such action, nonra¬ 
tional ones may be mixed. The people making the mixtures 
may make only rudimentary distinctions between the two 
types, but the results of irrational action or the lack of 
rational action are never completely explained in arational 
terms in any society. 

There is only one possibility of maintaining the "pre¬ 
ratlonal" hypothesis in any form, but this possibility 
throws out the whole problem of cognition, and what is 
more to the point, perhaps, there is no definitive proof 
of the possibility. If the minimum rational action neces¬ 
sary to cqpe with the problems of adequate physiological 
adjustment of the members of the society to their nonhuman 
environment can be shown to be fully explicable In terms 
of an "instinct" theory or the like, then the discussion 
of a cognitive basis for rational action is beside the 
point, and the question of education would make even less 
sense. There is every reason, perhaps, to maintain that 
human heredity or, more properly, some combination of 
human heredity and nonhuman environment, determine a range 
of possible cognitive variation for the species as a whole 
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and even for specific members of it, but there is no 
reason to believe that specific items of cognition are so 
determined. The development of science with its excep¬ 
tionally cumulative character is sufficient to refute any 
such unqualified hypothesis, and definitive demonstration 
of such a basis for even those bits of cognition universal 
ly found in societies has not been forthcoming. 

The cognitive elements involved in aratlonal action 
are no less ubiquitous in societies than are the cognitive 
elements involved in rational action. In all societies 
there is some knowledge of a set of values, just as there 
Is some empirical knowledge as to how to effectuate some 
of these values. For example, there is the value placed 
on general survival and knowledge of it, just as there is 
knowledge of how in some respects to secure survival. 
Again, the possibility of complete explanation of such 
cognition in terms of human heredity and nonhyman environ¬ 
ment Is, at least at the present stage of development of 
biology, out of the question. Here again, however, there 
is no doubt good reason for believing that the factors of 
heredity and nonhuman environment determine a range of 
possible variation. Reports, such as they are, on chil¬ 
dren raised In extreme isolation would seem to indicate 
only the most rudimentary development of either type of 
cognition, if indeed the development of cognition can be 
demonstrated in such cases. 10 The value systems of most 
societies have not permitted the type of experimentation 
on human beings necessary to determine the minimal type of 
development that would take place solely in terms of hered 
lty and nonhuman environment, but the extreme range of 
variation with regard to both types of cognition and the 


10. See Kingsley Davis, "Extreme Social Isolation of 
a Child," Am. Jour, of Soclol ., Vol. 45, No. 4 (Jan. 1940) 
pp> 554 - 565 , and "A Final Note on a Case of Extreme Iso¬ 
lation," Ibid .. Vol. 50, No. 3 (Nov. 1947) pp- 432-437- 
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great discrepancies In both kind and degree of development 
of both types In different societies argue powerfully 
against such explanations. 

If empirical cognition and noneraplrical cognition must 
and do exist in all societies, and if they do not come 
automatically and without other human intervention to the 
members of the species, they must be taught, and there must 
be concrete structures in terms of which they are taught. 

Not only must they be taught, but minimal distinctions be¬ 
tween them also must be taught. Perhaps not all the mem¬ 
bers of a society, but at least some of them must know the 
distinction between the results of "bad" workmanship and 
"bad" magic, and between the results of empirically oriented 
action and religious action. It goes without saying that, 
wherever, no matter in how rudimentary a form, rational 
action Is recognized. Irrational action is also recognized. 

To some extent the distinction between rational and 
arational action must also be clear. To the degree to 
which the structural implications for the society of one 
or the other increases, the need for clarity In the dis¬ 
tinction Increases. The basis of this Is twofold. In the 
first place, the difficulty of development of empirical 
knowledge is increased infinitely If It is not possible 
clearly to distinguish noneraplrical elements. In the sec¬ 
ond place, the intrusion of strictly enplrical knowledge 
into arational systems of cognition is either beside the 
point of such systems or subversive of the faith that must 
underlie them to some extent. 

The considerations in the preceding paragraph lead 
one to a type of distinction that must appear in the con¬ 
crete units in which cognition is taught even if the same 
unit teaches both sorts of cognition. To some extent the 
teaching of straight enplrical cognition must enphasize 
the use of critical faculties, ana to some extent the 
teaclaing of nonenpirical cognition must deny the use of 
such faculties. In the former case, the enphasis may not 
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go much beyond the necessary freedom to alter the use of a 
digging stick in one type of soil as opposed to another. 

In the latter case, it may not go beyond the general ac¬ 
ceptance of the basic value orientations of the society. 

In societies that emphasize the continuous development of 
empirical technologies, emphasis on critical rationality 
must be carried to a very high point indeed, and the con¬ 
verse is true of societies emphasizing highly developed 
and rigid arational systems. Both of these hypotheses in¬ 
volve, of course, the assumption of continued stability of 
the social structure, and neither will hold in the absence 
of such an assumption. 

Finally, these considerations suggest a need, if 
stability is to exist, for the insulation of one type of 
cognition from the other, particularly in the case of so¬ 
cieties in which heavy emphasis is placed on either type. 

In the one case, the subversion of the value system of the 
society must be inhibited; in the other, the emphasis on 
the traditional approach must be prevented from Inhibiting 
those changes in empirical cognition which may be neces¬ 
sary to survival. It must be pointed out that neither 
Inhibition is preordained in any sense. The spread of 
critical rationality, for example, may be subversive of 
the value structure of Industrial society and result in 
changes that negate critical rationality Itself. Some 
such factors certainly play a role in the development of 
modern authoritarian systems. The emphasis on tradition¬ 
alism may leave a society helpless to adapt to change or 
even to avoid total destruction. In any case, whether the 
Inhibitions hold or fail to hold, whether the societies 
remain stable, change, or be destroyed, some reflection of 
these factors must be present in the solidarity structures 
of the concrete units in which cognition is Instilled. 

H. CONCRETE UNITS INVOLVING ROLE DIFFERENTIATION 
ON THE BASIS OF NONHUMAN ENVIRONMENT 
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Perhaps the most obvious of concrete units involving 
role differentiation on the basis of nonhuman environment 
are those distinguished on the basis of spatial location. 
However shifting such locations may be, as in the case of 
nomadic peoples, some grouping of individuals in these 
terms is inescapable. All individuals occupy space, and 
potential conflicts over who is to occupy what space, when, 
and how must to some extent be regulated if there is to be' 
stability. This factor coupled with the necessary exist¬ 
ence of some concrete structures involving more than a 
single member involves the presence of some units distin¬ 
guishable in spatial terms however minor such an orienta¬ 
tion may be. The importance of various spatial locations 
for the economic aspect of activities and the relative 
lack of homogeneity of spatial locations add to the impor¬ 
tance of such factors. 

One of the most obvious of such concrete units is 
that which has "legitimate" occupation, however fleeting, 
of a particular location. The solidarity features of such 
a group are directly germane to such considerations, as 
only a moment's consideration of such structures as primo¬ 
geniture and equal inheritance will Indicate. 

Another of these nonhuman environmental considerations 
is the time element 11 Involved in such locational struc¬ 
tures . The distinctions among predominantly agrarian, 
predominantly Industrial, and predominantly nomadic socie¬ 
ties are In part understandable, for example. In terras of 
seasonal variations. The variations of concrete units in 
locational terras in such societies must be explored as a 
minimum In these respects. 

Another consideration In terms of spatial location is 
that of neighborhood units. By neighborhood units is 
meant those concrete structures whose membership Is 

11. This Is, of course, not in contradiction to the 
presence of quite Important social elements in time con¬ 
siderations . 
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determined at least in part by criteria of spatial prox¬ 
imity and -which include as a minimum concrete units or 
parts of concrete units of other sorts. Neighborhood 
units of some sort are minimally required because the fac¬ 
tor of spatial proximity always involves some problems of 
the regulation of the actions of indivinuals and concrete 
units in such proximity. The variation possible is con¬ 
siderable. it may range from the simple elimination or 
settling of conflicts to units of major solidarity strengths 
in the society. In societies like "traditional" China such 
concrete units are of major importance in the social struc¬ 
ture in the most highly urbanized portions of an indus¬ 
trial society they are often of minor significance. 

Perhaps the most fruitful general hypothesis relative 
to variations in the strength of neighborhooct solidarities 
has to do with the degree of centralization of the general 


political structure of the society. To the degree that 
the political structure of a society as a whole is de¬ 
centralized the strength of neighborhood solidarities must 
be increased, all other factors remaining equal. The con¬ 
verse of this hypothesis may also be advanced. The cete ¬ 
ris paribus assumption is introduced here because other 
concrete structures, such as the family, may to some degree 
decrease or increase in strength with increases or de¬ 
creases in over-all centralization and meet the minimal 
requirements for stability, but to some degree neighborhood 
considerations cannot be eliminated. The hypotheses ad¬ 
vanced in this connection rest at least in part on the 
hypothesis that certain minimal regulation must be main¬ 
tained in any society to some degree on the basis of 
spatial proximity. If these hypotheses are valid, many 
specific hypotheses relative to social change as it affects 
spatial units of solidarity would follow. For example, 
industrialized societies of all sorts require high degrees 
of political and economic centralization. In general one 
would expect, therefore, to see any shift from a nonindus¬ 
trial to an industrial form of society accompanied by a 
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weakening of neighborhood solidarities unless the society 
concerned were of a nonindustrial type already highly cen¬ 
tralized. The exception suggested in the hypothesis is, 
perhaps, superfluous since it is at least doubtful whether 
the kinds and degree of political and economic centraliza¬ 
tion required by industrial societies can be maintained by 
nonindustrial ones. 

Although there must be role differentiation to some 
degree on the basis of seasonal variations and all of the 
nonhuman environmental variations that accompany seasonal 
changes, there need not be concrete structures specifical¬ 
ly oriented to such factors. A working group, for example, 
may remain the same in terms of Its solidarity despite 
seasonal changes. On the other hand, in societies in 
which seasonal changes and the like are marked, concrete 
units specifically oriented to these considerations may be 
expected, if Indeed they are not inevitable. In sedentary 
agrarian societies, for example, harvesting groups are by 
no means always identical with planting or cultivating 
groups, and these activities are usually, if not always, 
highly correlated with seasonal factors. 

One would, therefore, expect to find some concrete 
units that are seasonally oriented even though such groups 
are not inevitable. Furthermore, one would In the ordinary 
case expect that, whenever a seasonal orientation is pres¬ 
ent, some specific economic orientation be present as well. 
It is, after all, to the allocation of goods and services 
that seasonal variations are so imm ediately and directly 
germane. Thus, even In the case of ceremonial activities 
that are seasonally oriented and in connection with which 
concrete social units are formed, some such economic aspect 
is usually present or at least is Involved in the origina¬ 
tion of the ceremony. Such ceremonials frequently take 
the form of religious or magical activities related to 
food production or other such seasonally influenced factors 
and are perpetuated long after their original manifest or 
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latent eufunctions or dysfunctions have disappeared. 

There are unending considerations relative to nonhuman 
environment that in specific cases may permit or inhibit 
specific types of concrete units and hence specific types 
of solidarity structures. There are, for example, all 
sorts of topographical distinctions between hill and dale 
and the like. There are rivers, lakes, swamps, oceans, 
and seas to be taken into account, not to mention the cli¬ 
matic variations that so often accompany them. In relation 
to these factors, however, it is well-nigh Impossible to 
derive hypotheses that will hold on the level of generali¬ 
zation under study here, i.e., that hold for any society. 
The reason for this is both simple and obvious. Societies 
may exist in areas where there are plains but no hills, 
rivers but no oceans, slight but no great temperature vari¬ 
ation, and so forth. If for no other reason, this consid¬ 
eration would emphasize the Importance of delineating the 
major factors of the nonhuman environment that hold for 
any particular level of generalization on which any specif¬ 
ic society is being studied. Delineation of these factors 
will at least give leads in the case of any particular so¬ 
ciety on the maximum range of variation and the minimal 
requirements of variation in concrete units oriented to 
such factors. On the present level of generalization these 
factors cannot be further discussed beyond this Indication 
of their significance for any specific case of analysis. 

I. CONCRETE UNITS INVOLVING ROLE DIFFERENTIATION 
ON THE BASIS OF SOLIDARITY 

There is a sense in which it is superfluous, or at 
least redundant, to Include this category of unit in the 
present chapter on solidarity. All concrete structures 
involve questions of solidarity both internally among the 
members and externally in the relations of one such struc¬ 
ture with another. On the other hand, there is a sense in 
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which It is not superfluous or redundant for there may be 
concrete structures in a society that are predominantly, 
or at least very strongly, oriented to solidarity consid¬ 
erations. In the last analysis some such structures must 
probably be Involved if there Is to be stability, for in 
the last analysis there must be some overridingly strong 
solidarity or solidarities that can be used to control 
deviance in the society. In the modern western world the 
national unit is of this order In many respects. In "tra¬ 
ditional" China the family and other concrete kinship 
structures played such a role. In feudal societies like 
those in Tokugawa Japan and medieval France the various 
units in the feudal hierarchy played such roles. Examples 
of this sort may be extended more or less indefinitely. 

Perhaps one of the most obvious factors involved here 
is the fact that concrete structures of this sort must be 
very closely coordinated with the predominantly politically 
oriented structures in a society If there is to be stabili¬ 
ty. The reasons for this are, of course, the obvious 
implications of the strength aspect of solidarities for 
the allocation of power and responsibility in the society. 
"Traditional" China represents a classical problem in 
these respects. In that society the basic unit of solidar¬ 
ity was the family unit, and the strength of family orien¬ 
tations took clear priority, institutionally speaking, 
over other orientations. The imperial government was pre¬ 
dominantly a politically oriented concrete structure. 
Stability In "traditional" China could be maintained only 
insofar as family and imperial Interests did not conflict 
or insofar as effective means were found by the imperial 
bureaucracy to hold family heads accountable for family 
actions. In the long run it had’ to be the former, for in 
the absence of such a lack of conflict the problem of quls 
custodlet lpsos custodes inevitably arose since the 
"guards" always had roles as family members too. This 
ambivalence was recognized in the Chinese doctrine of 
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sovereignty which held that the "Will of Heaven," the sine 
qua non of imperial authority, was no longer possessed by 
a particular emperor under whom conditions sufficient to 
"motivate" his overthrow by his subjects existed. 12 The 
overwhelming loyalty owed by the individual to family in¬ 
terests and its priority even over imperial wishes played 
no small role in the dynastic cycles so marked in Chinese 
history. 

Another type of concrete unit In which solidarity 
seems to be the predominant orientation is that which is 
described by the general connotations and denotations of 
the term friendship. The term friendship, whatever else 
It may imply, would seem always to imply a loyalty between 
two or more individuals and a loyalty that is valued in 
and of Itself apart from any other specific functions it 
may have. Friendships are often conducted in such a way 
that specific functions of a predominantly economic or 
political nature result, but If these functions come to be 
valued primarily for their economic, political, or other 
aspects, the usual connotation of the term is violated. 
Although by definition the economic and political aspects 
of functions performed by the operation of friendship 
structures may not become the major "motivation" for such 
relationships without violating their character, these 
relationships are of considerable significance in social 
systems because of their effects and their possibilities in 
these respects. If a general picture of the solidarity 
aspects of social structure is to be derived, some general 
cognizance of the role of units predominantly or solely 
oriented to solidarity considerations must be taken. 

In conclusion of this treatment of the analytic 


12. For example, any suicide, the mark par excellence 
of intolerable conditions In "traditional" China, had in 
theory to be investigated ana reported specifically to the 
sovereign himself. 
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structure of solidarity a few final remarks may be made. 

In the Introductory material of this chapter the difficul¬ 
ties of deriving concrete structural requisites for any 
society were once again cited, and their implications for 
the treatment of the question of solidarity In any society 
were briefly raised. If these problems can be solved, the 
treatment of the solidarity aspects of any society will 
become at one and the same time both more simple and more 
specific than the treatment here has been. In any specific 
society such a procedure could be followed, and for the 
analysis of any specific society the usefulness of the 
material presented here will rest on whether or not it is 
an aid in the location and discovery of the specific con¬ 
crete structures of that society. This will, perhaps, 
remain the sole use of this material until or unless the 
solution of the problem of concrete structural requisites 
makes it obsolete. 

Perhaps the most obvious feature of the treatment 
attempted here is its extremely close dependence upon the 
material developed in the chapter on role differentiation. 
The factors that necessitate the differentiation of roles 
in any society at the same time necessitate the organiza¬ 
tion of different roles in specific concrete structures. 

The extreme flexibility possible in concrete structures 
cited above prevents one's deriving the specific concrete 
structures that must coordinate the differentiated roles. 

It has been suggested that all of the roles could con¬ 
ceivably be coordinated by two types of concrete struc¬ 
tures, one a family-type structure and the other a struc¬ 
ture for interrelating and regulating the relations among 
different families. No society as simple as this in Its 
concrete structure has, to the knowledge of the writer, 
ever been described, however, and even had it been, the 
possibility of variations not involving families cannot 
a priori be ruled out even in the face of the ubiquity of 
family structures in societies. 
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In this situation the writer has turned to the lead 
provided by the material on role differentiation. If roles 
must be differentiated and if differentiated roles must 
somehow be coordinated in concrete structures, then a con¬ 
sideration of the requirements of coordination of roles 
will tell the researcher that concrete structures contain¬ 
ing certain types of role coordination must be present in 
any society. It will not, and does not attempt to, tell 
what types of concrete structures must exist in any socie¬ 
ty. It only seeks to ascertain the roles that the concrete 
structures of any society must coordinate and hence between 
or among which types of role holders solidarities must 
exist. 

In the application of this material to a specific so¬ 
ciety, failure to Indicate some concrete structures relat¬ 
ing to the differentiated roles discussed here will again 
indicate one (or some combination) of three things: (1) 
the theory presented here of the necessity of coordinating 
such roles may be invalid, (2) the general unit -under study 
does not conform to the definition of society used here, 
and does not conform in a respect relevant to this absence 
of material, or (3) the data presented are Incomplete. 

One further paragraph of caution is necessary. In 
this chapter the treatment has again been minimal, and the 
general Implications of this approach for any specific 
social analysis apply. The hypothesis here is that the 
concrete structures of any specific society must set up 
the types of solidarity discussed here. It is specifically 
not the hypothesis that only these types are necessary for 
any specific society. Furthermore, aside from the possi¬ 
bility of a minimum of two types of concrete structure, 
nothing is said about the limits on the number or types of 
concrete structures in any specific society. Finally, 
there is a double sense in which the treatment here is 
minimal. It is not only minimal in the general sense in¬ 
dicated before; it is also minimal in the sense that no 
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sufficiently developed discussion of the minimal interre¬ 
lationships between the different types of solidarity 
suggested is available for presentation here. These cau¬ 
tions are underlined because failure to notice them may 
obviate whatever usefulness these suggestions might other¬ 
wise have. 



CHAPTER 


IX 


THE STRUCTURE OF ECONOMIC ALLOCATION 

Economic allocation in concrete social structures has 
been defined above as the distribution of the goods and 
services making up the income of the concrete structure 
concerned and of the goods and efforts making up the out¬ 
put of that structure among the various members of that 
structure, and among that structure and other structural 
units with which it is in contact. 1 In this definition 
the terms goods and services (or efforts) are conceived to 
cover not only their unsophisticated material forms but 
also rights ana privileges in, legal claims to, gooc3 ano 
services (or efforts), ana the like. 

Goods and services that contain nonempirical aspects 
or are completely nonempirical by definition must also be 
considered. It is perfectly true that from the point of 
view of a scientific observer neither nonempirical goods 
nor nonempirical services are facts to be reckoned with. 

It is, however, a fact from the scientific observer's point 
of view that many of the actors whom he observes orient 
some of their actions to such considerations. That human 
beings engage In both methodologically and ultimately 
arational action is undeniable, and there is always some 
allocation of empirical goods and services involved In 
such action. From the point of view of the actor(s) in¬ 
volved, however, the allocation of nonempirical goods and 
services that the actor(s) believes takes place is no less 

1. See p. 330. 
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Important than the allocation of empirical goods and serv¬ 
ices involved that the scientific observer can check. 

Thus, one may give a magician food in exchange for the 
nonempirical service of coercing the spirits into hounding 
a rival to his death. One may give to charity in an ef¬ 
fort to secure the nonempirical goal of salvation, etc. 

One may even exchange nonempirical goods and services for 
nonempirical goods and services. However imaginary, 
superstitious, illusory, or whatever, the scientific ob¬ 
server may, as an actor, feel nonempirical goods and 
services to be, he cannot disregard the fact that many, if 
not most, actors seem to believe in them some of the time 
and some actors seem to believe in them virtually all of 
the time. Furthermore, their beliefs have undeniable im¬ 
plications for their empirical actions and consequently 
for the allocation of empirical goods ana services. There 
have been periods of religious revivals in societies all 
over the world in which no sense whatever could be made of 
the structure of allocation of empirical goods and serv¬ 
ices without consideration of such beliefs. In the most 
modern industrial societies the economic allocation in¬ 
volved in magical action, let alone religious action, is 
by no means negligible, and in societies in which critical 
rationality has even a more limited standing such consid¬ 
erations may play an overwhelming part in the structure of 
economic allocation. 

The functional basis for the standing of a structure 
of economic allocation as an analytic structural requisite 
of any society is not difficult to establish. The members 
of a society must have food and usually shelter and cloth¬ 
ing as well if there is to be an adequate physiological 
adjustment to the nonhuman environment. Without these 
goods and the services connected with their collection and 
preparation no members of the society could survive physi¬ 
cally. As pointed cut in Chapter IV above, the human 
heredity and nonhuman environmental factors alone do not 
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suffice to explain the acquisition of the minimal require¬ 
ments for human beings as they do in many other cases of 
the animal and vegetable species. These requirements are 
not even in the nature of "free goods," as that concept is 
defined by the economists. Even if they were, the problem 
of distribution would still arise in the social context to 
offset the effects of jealousies that might well arise no 
matter how homogeneous the articles concerned might be 
intrinsically. 

It is at least theoretically possible that the mem¬ 
bers of one or more types of concrete structures consume 
such minimal goods and services without producing them or 
others save in negligible quantities, but it is not con¬ 
ceivable that this be true for the members of all of the 
concrete substructures of any given society. In a society 
some groups may survive solely by virtue of economic 
"exploitation" of others, but this cannot be true of any 
save a relatively small proportion of the concrete struc¬ 
tures of a society unless the society is on the road to 
extinction or unless changes in technology make possible 
as yet undreamed of changes in the range of variation set 
by the factors of human heredity and nonhuman environment. 

It is, of course, not conceivable that the members of 
any group produce without consuming, though it is by no 
means necessary that the members of any concrete unit con¬ 
sume exactly the same goods and services that they produce. 
Limitations of this sort highlight the importance of econom¬ 
ic structures for social structures generally and Imply an 
extremely limited range within which such structures may 
change without changing the general social structure or even 
resulting in the dissolution of the society as a whole. 

The analytic structure of economic allocation may be 
subdivided into two categories that can be distinguished 
in any society. These are the structures of production 
and consumption. The structure of production includes all 
the structures from whose operation goods and services 
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accrue to the concrete structure concerned. The structure 
of consumption includes all the structures from whose 
operations goods and services are allocated to the various 
members of the concrete structure concerned and for the 
purposes recognized by that structure. In the treatment 
of economic structure attempted here these two subdivisions 
will be treated separately with attention being paid to 
some of their various interrelations. 

A. THE STRUCTURE OF PRODUCTION 
1. The division of labor 

Perhaps consideration of the division of labor is as 
good a starting point for the analysis of the structure of 
production as any. By the division of labor is meant role 
differentiation on the basis of production. The basis for 
minimal requirements in these respects have already been 
cited above in both Chapters VII and VIII and need not be 
repeated here In any detail. Suffice it to say that some 
of the members of any society cannot produce at all save 
for the gratifications implicit in their very existence 
Itself; some have extremely limited capacities for produc¬ 
tion; some have radically different capacities; and 
finally, of those individuals with mature capacities, not 
all can do at one and the same time all of the things 
simultaneously necessary for a society or even for them- 

O 

selves. 

The first consideration about the division of labor 
is, then, the discovery of who In a given society is in¬ 
stitutionally expected to do what .and when. Within the 
limits set by the minimal necessities for role differen¬ 
tiation the range of variation possible Is enormous. In 
an attack on these problems one is led to the question of 


2. See above, pp. 503, 307-'3l0ff. 
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the source of income, i.e., what types of production are 
minimally required. These may be divided into three cate¬ 
gories. In the first place, there is the production (i.e., 
acquisition) of the raw materials of goods and services. 
Raw materials for present purposes may be defined as those 
empirical objects that exist in the nonhuman environment, 
and are either directly dissipated upon their acquisition 
or are dissipated in the creation of other goods or serv¬ 
ices. In the second place, there is the production of 
manufactured goods . By manufactured goods are meant all 
goods that are modified by human activity for human pur¬ 
poses from a raw material state. Finally, there is the 
production involved in the allocation of goods and serv¬ 
ices itself. This third type of production may take the 
form of management, delivery services in the ordinary 
sense, salesmanship activities, gift bestowals, or what¬ 
ever, but they are always germane either to production for 
further production or to delivery for consumption.^ 

a. Production of raw materials . The production of 
raw materials may take many forms. Again, certain minima, 
all of which are well known, may be stated. In the first 
place, one may distinguish the minimal raw materials neces¬ 
sary for survival. These consist roughly of food, cloth¬ 
ing, and shelter. These may be further subdivided into 
the acquisition of animate products and inanimate products. 
The former may be further subdivided into those animate 
products of a botanical character and those of a zoological 
character. Raw materials for products over and above the 
minima necessary for survival may be similarly subdivided. 

Animate products . With regard to the production of 
botanical raw materials for food, shelter, and clothing. 


3* Although limitations of knowledge and space have 
not permitted detailed treatment of the question of nonem- 
pirical types of production, it must be kept in mlna that 
all three types distinguished here have Implications for 
the nonempirically oriented economic aspects of action. 
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the alternatives for production are confined to systems of 
simple collection and to systems of collection based to 
some degree on processes of cultivation. Collection In 
the absence of cultivation may vary all the way from sys¬ 
tems such as gathering nuts and berries found within easy 
reach to systems Involving the use of complex machinery in 
a planned deforestation for the purposes of timber produc¬ 
tion. Societies resorting solely to collection activities 
in order to secure a supply of organic materials will, of 
course, have their range of variation more narrowly expli¬ 
cable in terms of human heredity and nonhuman environment 
than would otherwise be the case. Depending on what pro¬ 
portion and how important the items concerned are in their 
m i n i m al necessary production, the activities of their mem¬ 
bers will be limited by the nonhuman production of these 
raw materials. More or less nomadism and periods of pros¬ 
perity and depression in such societies may be explained 
to a large degree in such terms. 

To the degree that mechanical aids for collection are 
employed, flexibility in some of these respects will be 
Increased, but the requirements of production of such me¬ 
chanical aids will introduce inflexibilities of another 
sort, usually those Involving an increased Interdependency 
of the concrete units in terms of which production takes 
place. 

The processes of simple collection of botanical raw 
materials cannot be completely ignored because of their 
possible role in the economic aspects of a society. It is, 
however, fair to observe that, at least quantitatively 
speaking, as one surveys however sketchily the descriptions 
of known societies, one is impressed with the extreme im¬ 
portance of systems of cultivation whenever attention in 
societies becomes focused on the use of botanical raw 
materials. A few societies would seem to survive in the 
absence of such a concentration, most notably certain Eski¬ 
mo groups in which the concentration is perhaps, overwhelm- 
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ingly on animal rather than plant sources of raw materials. 
But on the whole some systems of cultivation of plants are. 
If not ubiquitous, at least present In a preponderant num¬ 
ber of known societies. For want of a better word, the 
term agrarian will be applied to those aspects and struc¬ 
tures of any society that are concerned with the cultiva¬ 
tion of plant materials. 

The presence of agrarian elements in a society always 
places limits on nomadism since It at least ties a portion 
of the members of a society to specific areas during 
planting and harvesting seasons. Ordinarily, its sedentary 
influence goes far beyond this minimum, however, because 
of the Importance in most cases of constant care and atten¬ 
tion between planting and harvesting activities if there 
is to be any considerable harvest at all. 

The limits on nomadism are not the only implications 
for a society of agrarian elements of raw material produc¬ 
tion. Some concepts of rights and obligations as distrib¬ 
uted among the members of the society to locational factors 
(l.e., property rights in land) are an inevitable concomi¬ 
tant. Not only must possible conflicts be held within 
certain limits, but also certain minimal responsibilities 
for the cultivation of certain areas must be allocated. 
Furthermore, there must be structures of distribution for 
the products of agrarian production as there must be for 
all forms of production. Here again the minimal structures 
not only reflect the necessity of inhibiting possible con¬ 
flicts but also reflect the necessity of distribution of 
goods to nonproducers of various sorts or to producers of 
different sorts of products. 

There are at least an extremely large number of as¬ 
pects of agrarian production that Involve considerable 
implications for general social structure. The different 
products themselves, the different characteristics of dif¬ 
ferent lands, climates, and seasons, the different types 
of units in terms of which this work is done, all have 
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widespread implications that the student of societies can 
not afford to ignore. For the present, however, one dis¬ 
tinction of special significance will be explored briefly. 
This is the distinction between industrialized and nonin- 
dustrialized agrarian production. Industrialized systems 
of production in general may be defined as systems of pro¬ 
duction in which inanimate devices are used to multiply 
the effects of human effort and in which inanimate sources 
of power generation are employed in this multiplication. 
Both of these criteria are necessary for the concept of 
industrialization used here. The use of a shovel multi¬ 
plies the effects of the digging efforts of a man, the use 
of an electrical, gasoline, steam, or otherwise inanimate¬ 
ly powered shovel makes possible indefinitely greater 
multiplication of this effort. At least, at the present 
stage of technological development no animate sources of 
power make possible anything corresponding to the degree 
of multiplication of effort possible with inanimate sources 
despite the fact that many of the inanimate sources (e.g., 
coal, oil, etc.) have themselves a definite organic back¬ 
ground or source. The use of inanimate sources of power 
is perhaps inevitably more efficient in material terms and 
hence capable of greater multiplication than the use of 
animate sources because of the necessary expenditure of 
effort In the maintenance and continuity of the animate 
sources and because the point of marginal returns is so 
much lower in the one case than in the other. 

The use of this definition of the term industrial 
permits of certain applications. In the first place, it 
permits indefinite distinction of degrees of Industriali¬ 
zation as well as kinds of Industrialization. Degree will 
vary with the amount of multiplication of effort from the 
sources named in the society, and kind will vary with the 
distinctions among the devices used to attain multiplica¬ 
tion. When a waterfall is used to turn a paddle wheel 
harnessed directly to a grindstone, some degree of Indus- 
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trialization is present. A lot less is present than in 
the case of harnessing waterfalls to dynamos and utilizing 
the power obtained through electric motors. There is not 
only a difference of degree involved but also a difference 
of kind. The differences of degree and kind have implica¬ 
tions that go considerably beyond the empirical multipli¬ 
cation of the effects of human effort- They extend to the 
social structure Itself. A society in which electric 
power is derived from waterfalls cannot have the same 
structures as a society in which waterfalls are harnessed 
in other ways or not at all. Different roles, different 
concrete units, different implications for the regulation, 
training, etc. of such units are involved as a minimum. 

There is another range of consideration involved. 

The term industrial as used in common parlance, and even 
in technical social science literature, is rarely, if 
ever, precisely defined in terms capable of measurement. 
The definition given here Is capable of measurement and 
has a precise denotation. But by tying the term down in 
this fashion or in some fashion similar to it another 
possibility is raised. The more or less precise statement 
of the degree and kind of industrialization in a society 
when viewed in the context of the structural requisites of 
any society or of any specific society enable one to de¬ 
termine more narrowly the range of possible variation of 
the structures of that society. For example, in highly 
Industrializea societies based on hydroelectric, coal, and 


4. This attempt at definition is certainly not re¬ 
garded as final or complete. For the purposes of social 
analysis considerable modification or even complete change 
may make the concept a great deal more useful. Neverthe¬ 
less, any definition of the concept to be useful in social 
analysis, if it is to capture any of the connotations gen¬ 
erally associated with the term industrialized, must make 
possible the precise distinction of degrees and kinds of 
industrialization and of the development of the implica¬ 
tions of those distinctions for social structure. 
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oil sources of* power there cannot be institutionalization 
of economically self-sufficient family units of anything 
like the degree or kind possible in nonindustrial or only 
slightly industrialized societies. The requirements of 
occupational specialization and selection in the one case 
are structurally incompatible with the requirements of the 
other case. No attenpt is made here to develop this and 
similar points in any highly confirmed form, but it is 
hoped that verification or disproof of such points will 
result from the comparative analysis of different socie¬ 
ties made in terms of the conceptual scheme and theoreti¬ 
cal system developed here. 

To return to the question of agrarian elements in raw 
material production, one may differentiate societies with 
respect to the degree and kind of Industrialization or 
lack of it involved in the system. The range of variation 
possible under these different conditions will be widely 
different. In many respects the range of variation possi¬ 
ble in nonindustrialized or relatively little industrial¬ 
ized agrarian systems will be very much greater than in 
the case of highly industrialized systems. The former, 
for example, may organize such production in terms of an 
almost indefinite number of different types of predomi¬ 
nantly particularistlcally recruited units. The latter 
must emphasize highly universalistic units to a much 
greater degree and is less flexible in these structural 
respects. The degree of self-sufficiency of the units 
possible in the one case is radically different from that 
possible in the other case. On the other hand, variations 
in scale and variety of products, degree of specialization, 
and so forth, practicable in the latter case, are very 
much greater than in the former case. In the considera¬ 
tion of agrarian systems of raw material production some 
recognition of these factors must be present. Because of 
the relative ease of operational measurement of the degree 
and type of industrialization, and because of the far- 
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reaching implications of such considerations for the range 
of structural possibilities, recognition of these factors 
are especially important for the comparative analysis of 
societies, whether this be attempted relative to social 
change In a given case or intersocietal comparisons in 
widely separated cases. 

Another type of animate raw material product that may 
be differentiated here Is that of animal as opposed to 
plant products. Here again the Distinction between simple 
collection and cultivation (husbandry in this case) may be 
drawn. In both cases, simple collection and husbandry, 
the possibilities of combining production with nomadism 
are considerable. In the former and the latter case the 
details of the norihuman environment plus the size of the 
membership of the society place definite limits on the de¬ 
gree to which nomadism may be avoided and the degree to 
which It may be practiced if the society is to persist. 

Because of the greater mobility of animal as opposed 
to plant stocks, the implications for sedentary structures 
of husbandry are not nearly so great, at least on the 
average, as Is true in the case of cultivation of agrarian 
products. The type of structures possible relative to 
locational utilization are also considerably different. 

The clear demarcation of hunting and fishing preserves as 
well as of grazing possibilities is both more difficult 
and less practicable in the case of animals than of plant 
products. Again, the greater mobility of the product is 
germane. Extremely small, highly parcellatea land hold¬ 
ings of the type characteristic In many agrarian based 
societies are quite out of the question in husbandry based 
societies. The implications of greater spatial mobility 
of the membership of such societies for the organization 
of different concrete units is considerable as are the 
requirements of locomotion and the like. 

When sedentary husbandry is the basic form of animal 
production, the implications for general social structures 
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are again quite dissimilar from those of agrarian produc¬ 
tion. Given land capable of both cultivation and husband¬ 
ry, other factors being equal and quite apart from the 
differences in mobility of plants and animals, the amount 
of land necessary to support human life via husbandry is 
very much greater than via agriculture. For all the in¬ 
efficiencies of agriculture, it is far more prolific per 
acre in terms of food and other raw materials than is 
husbandry, assuming land adaptable to either purpose. 

Given land equally adaptable for either purpose, husbandry 
can be more profitable than agriculture in terms of food 
production. This is true, however, only under certain 
conditions. First there must be a comparative advantage 
with respect to husbandry between the area concerned and 
other areas with which it is in contact. And second, it 
must be possible for exchange to take place between these 
areas such that the persons involved in husbandry can more 
than equal their possibilities of agrarian food production 
through the exchange of the products of husbandry for 
agrarian products. 

Even apart from the differences in productivity be¬ 
tween husbandry and cultivation, husbandry would still 
require different social structures than agrarian produc¬ 
tion. The types of cognition necessary in the one case 
differ markedly from those in the other. The care of the 
animals differs from the problems of cultivation. Differ¬ 
ent labor structures are both feasible and necessary. The 
differences involved in many of these respects is well 
illustrated in societies in which agrarian and husbandry 
and/or different types of husbandry production have come 
into contact with one another. Frequently, situations of 
considerable conflict have resulted. In the development of 
the United States the conflicts between cattlemen and 
farmers, cattlemen and sheepmen, etc., were not only no¬ 
torious for the violence and bitterness involved, but also 
clearly represented different ways of life. In England 
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the enclosure movement and in Chinese history the contacts 
between the Chinese and the Mongols contain important 
elements of this sort. Throughout history, the cases in 
which changes from cultivation to husbandry or from one 
type of cultivation or husbandry to another that have had 
far-reaching social implications are too numerous to be 
ignored. One need not fall into the intellectual traps of 
a theory of economic determinism to agree that the struc¬ 
tures of production are never without implications for 
other types of structures in a society. 

The distinction drawn above between industrial and 
nonindustrial structures In relation to agrarian produc¬ 
tion may also be drawn relative to husbandry. Husbandry 
may be carried out on the one basis or the other, and here 
also the implications of the difference are far-reaching. 

As in the case of agrarian production, industrialization 
in husbandry Increases the practicable scale of production 
units and In fact In some respects places minimal require¬ 
ments on the scale. It may Increase the productivity of 
labor tremendously although It need not increase the 
absolute productivity of all the factors involved. Usual¬ 
ly, It has the latter effect too, however, though not to 
the same degree that the productivity of labor is in¬ 
creased. These considerations always involve questions of 
alternative occupations for labor thus released or, If not 
alternative occupations, at least structures to cover the 
Increased leisure time thus created. 

Industrialization in this field, as in the agrarian 
field, requires the integration of the raw material pro¬ 
duction sphere with some manufacturing sphere. The further 
industrialization is carried, the greater the interdepend¬ 
ence in these respects and the lower the degree of self- 
sufficiency possible in the husbandry production units. 

In a modern Industrial society, for example, an obscure 
grievance precipitating a strike of power workers could 
create a major crisis within a matter of hours in the 
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dairy production of the area concerned. Prior to the in¬ 
vention and spread of milking machines such interdepend¬ 
ency was unknown. Again, the presence of industrialization 
both increases and decreases flexibility. In matters 
having to do with self-sufficiency the decrease is, per¬ 
haps, the more noticeable. In matters having to do with 
product differentiation, elaboration, etc., the flexibili¬ 
ty is increased. The possibilities of disposing of the 
product are increased, but the necessity of such disposal 
outside the unit of production is also increased. It is 
always the essence of industrialization that the use of 
machinery and power so multiplies the effort of the pro¬ 
ducers that the unit in which production takes place can 
never as a unit hope to consume directly all of the product 
produced by it. It Is quite out of the question to set up 
a modern dairy production unit solely to supply the dairy 
needs of the individuals involved in the unit itself. 

Inanimate products . Briefly, in connection with the 
division of labor one may differentiate a second type of 
raw material, namely, those that are inanimate. Here the 
possibilities of self-propagation under control are gener¬ 
ally out of the question despite a few scattered discov¬ 
eries such as the possibility of "growing" crystals. In 
this sphere one is confined to collection techniques 
though these may vary widely. There is a difference be¬ 
tween the ways In which the production of Inanimate raw 
materials may or must fit Into a society and the ways in 
which animate materials may or must fit. It is conceivable 
that a vegetarian society making little or no use of 
animal raw materials or inanimate raw materials exist. A 
society similarly focused on animal products is also at 
least conceivable. Similar concentration upon inanimate 
raw materials is, however, quite out of the question be¬ 
cause of the relative unavailability of inanimate raw 
materials as foodstuffs. At the very outset it would seem 
that inanimate raw material production must be integrated 
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with some system of production of animate raw materials. 

It may well be that some inanimate raw materials are also 
inevitably involved in any society, but the difference in 
degree of preoccupation possible on a raw material level 
as between animate and Inanimate materials Is nevertheless 
significant. Hunting, fishing, agrarian, or husbandry 
structures can conceivably well-nigh. If* not completely, 
exhaust the raw material production structures of a socie¬ 
ty. This cannot even conceivably be the case with regard 
to inanimate raw material production such as mining, and 
the like. 

On the whole, however, some structures of proouctlon 
of inanimate raw materials are usually present just as the 
production of both plant and animal raw materials is the 
rule rather than the exception. Heavy concentration on 
animal or plant raw materials Is possible whereas this is 
not the case far Inanimate products if a whole society Is 
concerned. Nevertheless, any research worker reporting on 
a society would ordinarily expect to find some production 
of all three sorts of raw materials. The absence of any 
one or especially any two of them, while conceivable, would 
certainly be sufficiently rare to receive special attention 
and extremely careful checking and could hardly fail to 
have special consequences for the general social structure. 

With regard to the production of inanimate raw mate¬ 
rials the distinctions between degrees and types of Indus¬ 
trialization and nonindustrialization must also be explored. 
Beyond the general remarks made above, however, nothing 
more need be added here on that score. 

b. Production of manufactured goods . Manufactured 
goods have been defined above as all goods that are modi¬ 
fied. by human activity for human purposes from a raw 
material state. Before the general category of manufac¬ 
tured goods is discussed a word must be said concerning 
the implications of this definition for the preceding 
category of raw materials. Given this definition some 
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element of manufacture enters the raw material picture 
whenever It passes the most rudimentary collection struc¬ 
tures. Certainly, In both cultivation and husbandry such 
considerations enter, for almost at once some modification 
and selection of stocks takes place. Some such elements 
enter the picture to a marked degree with structures of 
industrialization. In the analysis of what is done In 
terms of economic production, therefore, elements of manu¬ 
facture in the production of raw materials must be care¬ 
fully distinguished. 

Structures of production of manufactured goods ob¬ 
viously cannot stand alone in any society. In relation to 
any manufactured good two other questions germane to eco¬ 
nomic production inevitably arise. First, there is the 
question of the raw materials that are modified. What are 
they? How are they produced? How do they come to the 
manufacturer, etc? There must be answers to all these 
questions. In the second place, there is the question of 
the modification itself. What further goods ana services 
are required for this process? Where do they come from? 
How do they get to the manufacturer, etc? It may be con¬ 
ceivable for a society to exist in which production is 
confined to that of raw materials and the services of 
allocation, but this cannot be true of societies in which 
manufacture takes place. When there is manufacture, there 
must be structures of production of the other two sorts as 
well. 

Manufacture as defined here covers such rudimentary 
modifications as to make it an inevitable component of any 
society. Cooked food, sharpened tools, as well as a 
modern blast furnace would come under the definition of 
manufactured goods used here. Virtually all raw materials 
in all societies undergo some modification by human activ¬ 
ity prior to consumption. If that is the case, why then 
need manufactured goods be distinguished from raw materi¬ 
als? The importance of the distinction lies in the fact 
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that some raw materials may be directly consumed without 
modification beyond the gathering of it. Wild fruit may 
be consumed, for example, by the person who picks it when 
and where it is picked. Such structures cannot, of course, 
be the sole structures of production because of the help¬ 
lessness of some of the members of a society, but they may 
be present for many. As soon as the question of modifica¬ 
tion arises, however, the questions of the source and 
character of the things modified and the things used to 
modify them arise. These involve production beyond that 
immediately being considered. Why, then, is not the con¬ 
cept of manufactured goods so defined as to enter the 
picture only when its order of implication for social 
structure is of the major sort involved in industrial so¬ 
cieties? The answer to this question is a pragmatic one 
of the type germane In the defense of any concept. To 
define the concept in such a manner would involve terribly 
difficult problems of distinction. The degrees and types 
of modification of raw materials are subject to the widest 
and most minute variations. Where and In what respects 
would it be most useful to araw the line? Less difficulty. 
In the judgment of the present writer, is encountered if 
one draws the distinction in the relatively restricted 
categories of small structural significance than if the 
line Is drawn elsewhere with the possibility of situations 
of major structural implications of raw material modifica¬ 
tion on both sides of the line. 

To get at problems of the larger order of distinction, 
the distinction between Industrialized and nonindustrial- 
ized manufacture Is used here. The harnessing of inanimate 
sources of power and the production of machines that make 
possible a multiplication of Individual effort Inevitably 
Involve rather far-reaching distinctions between raw mate¬ 
rials and consumption of the finished product. Further¬ 
more, at least In respect to the combination of inanimate 
power sources and machines, the factors Involved in the 
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distinction differ precisely in kind and not in degree 
from other such separations of raw material production and 
consumption. That distinction will differentiate what is 
commonly called Industrial from that which is not and in a 
manner that may be capable of precise operational measure¬ 
ment. If animals or men furnish the power and/or if the 
tools do not multiply the human effort involved, industri¬ 
alization is not present. In the degree and/or kind that 
inanimate power sources ana multiplication of effort are 
present, industrialization is present. The present stage 
of knowledge makes possible rather precise distinctions 
between animate and inanimate sources of power and degrees 
of multiplication of effort. Furthermore, as stated pre¬ 
viously, precise distinctions in these terms among differ¬ 
ent degrees as well as kinas of industrialization may well 
be possible. 

The limits on multiplication of human effort In 
nonindustrial manufacture are very much more restricted 
than In the case of industrial manufacture. Nevertheless, 
wide differences within the nonindustrial range are possi¬ 
ble. Hunting with bows ana arrows is a great deal more 
effective in many respects than hunting with sticks and 
stones. The difference between such methods, however. Is 
certainly relatively small by comparison with the increased 
range, penetration, and general effectiveness of firearms. 
For these reasons the definition of manufactured goods has 
been left extremely general and the range within the 
definition narrowed by the use of the concept of industri¬ 
alization and nonindustrialization. Still further narrow¬ 
ing of the range of phenomena may proceed with some pre¬ 
cision by means, of distinctions among different types and 
degrees of industrialization and different types of nonin- 
dus totalization. 

The general question of the types of concrete units 
in which production takes place will be considered below. 
Here in relation to the production of manufactured goods a 
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few of the many possibilities will be mentioned largely in 
an effort to indicate one range of variation of major im¬ 
portance in these respects. 

With regard to noniridustriallzed production the range 
of variation is in certain respects wider than in the in¬ 
dustrialized case. The emphasis placed by the requirements 
of industrialization on rationality, universalism, and 
functional specificity, for example, limit the possibili¬ 
ties of relationships and membership units in general 
quite sharply. In nonindustrial manufacture, units of the 
sort commonly found in industrialized production may occur, 
but also a whole range of other types of units may be of 
outstanding significance. Most notably, units with pre¬ 
dominantly particularistic criteria of membership are both 
possible and practical in such situations. Indeed, units 
of a predominantly universalistic sort in terms of which 
production is carried out are almost certainly the excep¬ 
tion rather than the rule In nonindustrial manufacture. 

The theoretical explanation of these differences need not 
divert the discussion at this point. Suffice It to say 
that on general, but empirical, grounds, a strong hypo¬ 
thetical case for this point can be made out. 

In nonindustrial manufacture predominantly particu¬ 
laristic units In terms of which production Is carried out 
vary widely as Is to be expected. Some notable types are 
extremely common, however. Most notable, perhaps, are 
kinship units of all sorts — clans, families, and the 
like. Units based on kinship criteria are sometimes the 
most important units, structurally speaking, in terms of 
which production is carried out (as in the case of "tra¬ 
ditional” China) and are perhaps never totally absent as 
nonindustrial production units in any society. Units of a 
guild type are also common as are units based on religious 
criteria, sex role differentiations, and many other cri¬ 
teria. Perhaps the most general point to be kept In mind 
for analysis of these phenomena Is the fact that, whenever 
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one distinguishes units in terms of which production is 
carried out, one must also distinguish the structures by 
which such production is related to consumption. In any 
case, the fact of variability of such units and the rela¬ 
tion of the range of such variability to the various dis¬ 
tinctions of industrialization and nonindustrialization 
cannot be ignored in the case of any society. 

c. Production of allocation . Along with the dis¬ 
tinctions between the production of raw materials and 
manufactured goods, the production of actual allocation 
must be mentioned. Here two categories will be distin¬ 
guished. First, there is allocation in the managerial 
sense , i.e., the planning and supervision of the produc¬ 
tive processes themselves. Second, there is the distribu ¬ 
tion of the goods and services produced to the persons or 
groups that will consume them. Both forms of allocation 
must take place if the society is to survive. Goods and 
services are not produced at random nor are they dissipated 
at random. There must be structures of action, social 
structures, that cover both of these problems of existence. 

At this point, it must be indicated that in the 
general economic picture the question of what is production 
and what is consumption is in large degree a question of 
where one decides to enter the process of allocation of 
goods and services. Automobiles are products of the auto¬ 
mobile Industry and consumption objects for other units 
that employ them. Insofar as they are used by the auto¬ 
mobile industry itself they are objects of consumption 
from that point of view too. The labels of production and 
consumption do not inhere in any specific process. They 
only apply to a specific process from a specific point of 
view. Even the consumption of food is from one point of 
view an agent in the process of production of services. 


5 * See above, pp. 61-62. 
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for without such consumption the human agents of produc¬ 
tion could not function at all. 

These observations hold with regard to the production 
of allocation as well as with regard to the production of 
goods. Prom different points of view, allocation is at 
one and the same time, or at different times, consumption 
or production. Nevertheless, in this case, as in the case 
of raw materials and manufactured goods, it is of extreme 
importance to know from whose points of view, at what 
times, and in what respects these services appear as items 
of production or consumption. There is one sense in which 
the production of allocation differs from the production 
of raw materials or manufactured goods. In many, if not 
most, cases the goods concerned are subject to deferred 
consumption. The length of such possible delay is of 
great iirportance In some economic structures and hence In 
the total structure of the societies concerned, since the 
economic structures are merely one aspect, analytically 
distinguished, of the total concrete structural unit. The 
processes of allocation are at one and the same time pro¬ 
duced and consumed. Both types of allocative processes 
share this characteristic. A given act Involving alloca¬ 
tive aspects may be only one step In a further chain of 
allocation, but as It Is effectuated It is consumed. The 
organization of a hunting party is done when it is done. 

It ma^ stand Idle for months, though organized, but It Is 
in essence consuming its "organization characteristic" all 
the time. A good delivered to a wholesaler's warehouse 
may sit there forever, but the production and consumption 
of Its delivery are simultaneous. 

One peculiarity of the managerial form of allocation 
is its possibility of being consumed indefinitely. How¬ 
ever Indestructible goods may be, they have some span of 
existence as a particular type of good. This "life span" 
may be one of seconds or one of decades, but It is not 
Indefinite. Some types of services are indefinite in^ 
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these respects. The organization of a hunting group might 
endure unendingly barring relevant changes in the nonhuman 
and human elements of its setting. In rapidly changing 
societies this is less likely to be the case than in 
others, but the possibility always exists to some degree. 

A major distinction between managerial allocation and 
the physical distribution of the fruits of production 
exists with regard to their respective separability from 
the relevant production involved. The former is not sepa¬ 
rable and the latter is. Managerial allocation of some 
sort inheres in every process with a productive aspect and 
goes on simultaneously with it. The distribution of the 
fruits may be handled by separate units altogether. No 
factory can exist without direction either centralized or 
decentralized, and from the point of view of the total 
social system there must be actual distributive mechanisms 
too, but these need not be directly in terms of the facto¬ 
ry. A private business may bulla automobiles, and other 
and quite distinct concerns, either private or state, may 
drive them away. The possibility of such distinctions 
requires that some recognition of them be taken into con¬ 
sideration by the observer of any society. 

Finally, in regard to the production of allocation, 
its general relevance to the structure of political allo¬ 
cation must be noted briefly. Managerial allocation is, 
of course, inseparable from the allocation of power and 
responsibility in the productive processes. This type of 
allocation is inseparable from the control of such proc¬ 
esses and responsibility for them. To manage these proc¬ 
esses one must be able to Influence the action of those 
concerned in them. Whether this is done by coercion, 
persuasion, or whatever other method is beside the point 
here. Managerial allocation cannot, therefore, be separa¬ 
ble in any sense save the analytical from the structures 
of power and responsibility in the society. It is separa¬ 
ble analytically only if one looks at it, on the one hand. 
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from the point of view of its relevance to the production 
of goods and services and, on the other, from the point of 
view of its relevance to the allocation of power and re¬ 
sponsibility. 

The actual distribution of goods and services is no 
less inextricably involved with the questions of power and 
responsibility, but in a different way. Here, the touch¬ 
stone is the relevance of the actual distribution of goods 
and services for the allocation of power and responsibili¬ 
ty. Obviously, without some command over the allocation 
of goods and services neither power nor responsibility 
holders would be alive to carry out their roles, but the 
matter goes far beyond this. The relevance of the allo¬ 
cation of goods and services as a tool for coercion, 
persuasion, and the like, can not be overlooked. One need 
not go to the extreme of holding in essence that "man 
lives by bread alone" for the relevance of such factors to 
be clear. It is only necessary to realize that "man lives 
not by nonmaterial factors alone." There is a limit to 
the degree of "other worldliness" possible In a society 
even though 3 ome minimum of "other worldliness" may be 
Inescapable. Within that limit the allocation of goods 
and services cannot fail to be relevant to the allocation 
of power and responsibility. Any study of any social phe¬ 
nomenon that falls to disclose this relevance, however 
slight, Is incomplete and to some degree leaves both the 
allocation of goods and services and that of power and 
responsibility unintelligible. 

2 . Concrete units of production 

The discussion in the preceding sections has been 
oriented to the question of what is produced although many 
other considerations have entered peripherally. The dis¬ 
cussion of the present section will be oriented to dis¬ 
tinctions among the types of concrete units in terms of 
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which production takes place. In this discussion many 
elements touched on before will be involved. There will 
be four basic sections of the present treatment: the first 
will concern itself with the distinction of various degrees 
of self-sufficiency in the units involved; the second will 
concern itself with the relationship aspects of the units; 
the third will concern itself with the type of product 
orientation of the unit; and the fourth will raise the 
question of the predominant orientation of the unit in 
terms of the analytic structural requisites of any society. 

a. The degree of economic self-sufficiency of the 
unit . A concrete unit will be considered economically 
self-sufficient to the degree and in the respects that its 
membership can and does both produce and consume all of 
the goods and services necessary to and resulting from the 
operation of the unit. Given this definition of economic 
self-sufficiency no concrete substructure of a society can 
be completely self-sufficient in the economic sense though 
the society itself may be. The reason for this hypothesis 
is simple enough. It rests on the necessity of the inte¬ 
gration of any single concrete unit with other concrete 
units in the society. The researcher on societies is, 
therefore, concerned with relative degrees and types of 
economic self-sufficiency rather than absolute and complete 
economic self-sufficiency. 

Although the question of self-sufficiency in relation 
to consumption will be discussed below in this chapter, a 
brief word in this connection Is necessary in the general 
remarks made here on the concept of economic self-suffi¬ 
ciency. Perhaps the major utility for general analysis of 
the concept of economic self-suffifiiency used here lies in 
the fact that examination of the allocation of goods and 
services from this point of view immediately brings under 
attention certain minimal interrelations in economic terms 
that must exist between concrete units. If complete eco¬ 
nomic self-sufficiency were possible for any specific 
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concrete substructure of a society, there would be no 
minimal requirements for relations between that unit and 
any other that could be establishec on economic grounds. 

To the degree that self-sufficiency is incomplete, certain 
minimal interrelationships with other groups are immediate¬ 
ly indicated. This is certainly true of the production 
aspect of economic structure. The members of a unit that 
produces shoes but no food must have contacts with units 
producing food. The importance and necessity of such 
interrelationships is no less an implication of lack of 
self-s\ifficiency in consumption. A group that cannot, for 
reasons structural or otherwise, consume all that it pro¬ 
duces must, if it is to continue as a structure, have 
Interrelations with other groups that can fulfill this 
function of consumption, or It must accumulate endlessly 
unconsumed products. Its only alternative Is to cut pro¬ 
duction with the structural changes that would thereby be 
Involved. 

What, If any, implications relative to economic 
structure can application of the concept of self-suffi¬ 
ciency to the units in terms of which production is 
carried out bring out? They are all implications for the 
involvement of the members of the units concerned with 
other units In the society and implications of the eco¬ 
nomic aspects of the unit concerned for other aspects of 
the unit. Self-sufficiency may vary widely if not in¬ 
finitely in both degree and type. This Is true of both 
consunption and production. Some specific formulation of 
the degree and type of self-sufficiency of the units in 
terms of which production is carried out is necessary In 
the analysis of any society. 

Self-sufficiency of a unit in terms of production 
lies in two directions. First, to what extent does the 
operation of the unit produce all the necessary factors 
for Its own production? Second, to what extent does the 
operation of the unit produce the factors necessary for 
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the consumption of the unit apart from that involved in 
the production itself? The first question is always in¬ 
volved in units in terms of which production takes place. 
The second is only involved directly in those units in 
terms of which consumption of both types takes place. 

Some examples may illuminate this distinction. A typical 
factory unit of a modern business concern in a highly in¬ 
dustrialized society is oriented consumptionwise to those 
materials necessary for its productive concerns. It con¬ 
sumes raw materials, labor, machines, power, and the like. 
Its self-sufficiency is to be reckoned in those terms. 

The consumption of its members, apart from factors like 
the above utilized for the purpose of factory production, 
is institutionally expected to be carried out in terms of 
quite cifferent units. To some extent these different 
units are family units, to some extent they may be indi¬ 
viduals or groupings on a wide variety of other bases. 

The lack of self-sufficiency productionwlse of these other 
units is not immediately germane to the factory unit's 
self-sufficiency unless this lack of self-sufficiency 
interferes with the members' ability to fulfill those 
roles necessary for the factory to function. Thus, hous¬ 
ing for workers is not ordinarily a concern of the factory 
unit or of the business unit that controls it. On the 
other hand, if a decision is made to locate a factory in a 
place such that housing is inaccessible for workers, some 
provision of housing itself or of transportation of work¬ 
ers from available housing is directly germane to the 
self-sufficiency productionwlse of the factory unit. 

On the other hand, if one looks at a society like 
that of "traditional" China, quite a different picture 
obtains. In this case the basic unit in terms of which 
production is carried out is the peasant family unit. 

This unit, unlike the factory unit, is, institutionally 
speaking, also the unit in terms of which the consumption 
of those members engaged in production is carried out. 
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Here, both types of considerations relative to self-suffi¬ 
ciency are germane, not just in special cases as above 
but, institutionally speaking, in virtually every case 
regardless of whether it is directly germane to the produc¬ 
tion functions involved in the unit. The "traditional" 
Chinese peasant family unit lacks economic self-suffi¬ 
ciency, institutionally speaking, not only if it cannot 
produce the tools, seeds, etc. necessary for its agrarian 
production but also if it does not produce the food, cloth¬ 
ing, shelter, and services necessary for its consumption. 

As a unit it is institutionally expected to provide both 
types of production. 

Certainly, the degree of economic interdependence of 
units of the second type is less than in the case of the 
former type if the units operate as Institutionally ex¬ 
pected. This consideration is not only of significance 
when the systems concerned operate according to expecta¬ 
tions. They are equally relevant when this falls to be the 
case. Cases like that of the factory unit, for example, 
require an institutionalized system of economic interde¬ 
pendence of far-reaching proportions. Cases like that of 
the "traditional" Chinese peasant family do not and common¬ 
ly lack such a system. In situations of economic failures 
the problems raised in the factory case are the problems 
of this institutionalized interdependence. Failure to dis¬ 
pose of factory products brings unemployment of factory 
workers, their unemployment lowers their ability to pur¬ 
chase foodstuffs and the like, this in turn affects other 
units of production, and, depending on the degree of inter¬ 
dependence, the effects of such an economic dislocation 
spread widely and rapidly throughout the society ana other 
societies economically Interdependent with it. In the 
"traditional" Chinese peasant family case such spreads are 
far less likely. Only conditions such as droughts, floods, 
and Insect scourges that wipe out simultaneously the basis 
of production of large numbers of families bring widespread 
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economic depression. Wien such depressions occur and 
spread, they are not basically understandable in terms of 
the concatenations of the units and their interstitial 
adjustments. Furthermore, the problems of relief are in a 
sense complicated by the fact that ordinarily in systems 
like that of "traditional" China the very units dislocated 
are the standard relief units, and organization of relief 
requires the erection of a system of economic interdepend¬ 
ency of a type not previously in existence. 

The implications of differences in productive self- 
sufficiency as seen in their purely economic aspects may 
be differentiated from their implications for other ana¬ 
lytic structures in a society. These implications exist 
for all the other analytic structural requisites, but they 
are, perhaps, most obvious in the case of political allo¬ 
cation. Units of relatively low self-sufficiency in these 
respects are especially vulnerable to control from outside 
the unit proper. Any establishment of power over the 
factors necessary for production carries with it the pos¬ 
sibility of exerting control over the units requiring 
those factors. Veblen in his analysis of modern industrial 
economies was fond of pointing out the extreme importance 
both economically and politically (in the sense of the 
term used here) of "key industries." Key industries for 
Veblen were Industries strategic for factors of production 
of other production units, and at the same time industries 
in which the scale required by technological factors was 
extremely large and/or which could be even larger than 
necessary on "purely technological grounds." The presence 
of such units and the interdependence or dependence of 
other units on their products permitted, according to 
Veblen, an immense amount of control quite apart from the 
types of conspiracy and collusion at which the antitrust 
laws of the United States were aimed. It was an indication 
of Veblen's relative sophistication for his time that he 
realized so clearly that in an industrial system "bigness" 
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per se cannot be made the focal point of attack on con¬ 
centration of control via control of the "key industries." 
The essence of the problem, of course, lies in the fact 
that controls in highly interdependent production systems 
can easily convert interdependence into rather complete 
dependence productionwise. Furthermore, the control over 
production in systems in which much of the consumption is 
carried out in terms of units quite different from those 
in which production is carried out carries with it auto¬ 
matically the basis for control of the units of consump¬ 
tion since these units do not produce directly what they 
consume, or at most only a fraction of it. 

In the case of highly self-sufficient production 
units the problem of control by other units is more diffi¬ 
cult. Each unit under these circumstances is as strategic 
for its own control as any other. If these units are not 
simultaneously the units of consumption of their members, 
control of these units will still make possible the con¬ 
trol of the consumption units as in the case just discussed 
above. Commonly, however, highly self-sufficient produc¬ 
tion units are at one and the same time the consumption 
units of their members. In the cases in which this is so, 
centralization of power becomes most difficult, at least 
when viewed from the standpoint of the economic factors 
involved. Power under these circumstances, insofar as it 
involves economic factors as sanctions or the like, must 
be detailed and specific. Any relaxation of specific con¬ 
trol permits of an immediate growth of decentralization. 

The power systems of any society must always contain ele¬ 
ments other than the economic as will be brought out in 
the following chapter, but the importance of such elements 
is rather greater in the presence of highly self-sufficient 
units of production and consumption. 

The implications for structures of role differentia¬ 
tion and solidarity are less obvious only because they 
have characteristically been a source of less preoccupation 
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in these matters than the political implications. The 
multiplication of units of production of the type implied 
by lack of productive self-sufficiency need not necessari¬ 
ly Increase the differentiated production roles though it 
must increase the combinations of these roles with member¬ 
ship roles in different units. The same may be said of 
units more or less self-sufficient in combining the two 
types of production mentioned above, i.e., combining in 
one unit production in general and that for the direct 
consumption of the members as well. Commonly, however, 
there is an absolute decrease of role differentiation on 
an economic basis in the case of units of high economic 
self-sufficiency. The economic self-sufficiency of units 
is by no means correlated in any complete sense to the 
degree of specialization possible for the members of the 
units in which economic allocation takes place. Neverthe¬ 
less, these factors do not vary at random relative to one 
another either, and in a rough sense it is probably true 
that the greater the degree of economic self-sufficiency 
of the concrete structures the lower is the degree of role 
differentiation on an economic basis. This is not neces¬ 
sarily true of the number of different economically based 
roles of the average single individual. Quite the con¬ 
trary is likely to be the case. The members of units of 
high economic self-sufficiency are more likely to be 
"jacks of all trades" than members of units of less eco¬ 
nomic self-sufficiency. The differentiation of roles as 
between total individuals will, however, certainly be 
greater in the latter case. 

The implications of differences in type and degree of 
economic self-sufficiency for structures of solidarity in 
a society are, once explicitly considered, in a general 
sense too obvious for prolonged discussion here. Other 
things being equal, the greater the economic self-suffi¬ 
ciency of the units, the lower the differentiation and 
proliferation of types of units. A lower number of dif- 
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ferent bases and types of solidarity would, of course, be 
concomitant with this. The question of comparative loyal¬ 
ty is always germane to solidarity structures, and it is 
not a matter of chance that societies having the widest 
known proliferation and differentiation of units in terms 
of which economic allocation takes place are also the so¬ 
cieties in which, superficially at least, the problem of 
ordering one's institutionally differentiated loyalties 
would seem to be greatest. 

Prom what has gone before, the relevance for social 
change of the type and degree of economic self-sufficiency 
of concrete structures is reasonably clear. In the case 
of societies that institutionalize highly self-sufficient 
units in these respects relatively slight shifts in the 
direction of interdependence may have extremely far-reach¬ 
ing consequences. Technological changes that make peasant 
spare-time occupations in China uneconomical not only put 
the products of those roles on a different basis but also 
affect others deeply too. They carry with them an in¬ 
creased need for media of exchange, an increased marketing 
of other family products, and a consequent loss of eco¬ 
nomic self-sufficiency that reaches far beyond the products 
initially affected. Professor Pei Hsiao-T'ung in one of 
his volumes has described the effects on village social 
structures of the erection of a small silk industry in a 
peasant village.^ There were in this case not only rather 
basic changes in the position of women in the village and 
in their families, but also the village economy became 
subject to cyclical economic fluctuations in the highly 
industrialized western world in a manner both catastrophic 
and enigmatic as far as the villagers were concerned. 

Highly interdependent systems are no less vulnerable 


6. See his Peasant Life in China. Dutton, New York, 


1939- 
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to shifts In the direction of self-sufficiency than are 
highly self-sufficient systems to shifts in the direction 
of Interdependence. One may illustrate these differences 
with reference to modern changes in the direction of high¬ 
ly authoritarian regimes. As sources of power these 
regimes seek increased economic efficiency and output, and 
as methods of control they have almost without exception 
attempted extremely close local supervision and surveil¬ 
lance of individuals including the attempt to minimize 
geographical mobility. In China, with her widespread, 
highly sedentary, and self-sufficient family units, the 
change to increased local supervision is a comparatively 
easy change to make. In the absence of other changes 
nothing could be easier. It is changes in the direction 
of interdependence that will be extremely difficult for 
the Chinese and will have very far-reaching consequences. 
Other types of changes will be the more difficult insofar 
as complicated by shifts in the direction of greater 
interdependence. Such conplications are, of course, in¬ 
evitable since the concentration of control Inherent in an 
authoritarian regime, particularly of the modern sort, 
involves some major shifts in the direction of interde¬ 
pendence even If those are limited to changes affecting 
only the centralized authorities. On the other hand, any 
authoritarian regime attempting to take over the United 
States would find the change to local supervision extreme¬ 
ly difficult and directly in conflict with the former. 
Surveillance and supervision are time consuming. The U.S. 
economy has raised to an unusual point the emphasis on 
high locational mobility in amounts, frequency, speed, etc. 
Surveillance of travel of the type common in authoritarian 
countries of either the extreme right or the extreme left 
could only be achieved at the cost of cuts in economic 
efficiency and output in such a situation. These are 
elementary and all too obvious examples, but they serve to 
illustrate the fact that for many problems in social change 
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the type and degree of economic self-sufficiency of the 
concrete substructures of the society are inevitably 
relevant for the analysis. 

b. The relationship aspects of the unit . The reader 
will recall the treatment in Chapter VI of the variations 
in different aspects of relationships in a society. The 
units in terms of which production takes place in socie¬ 
ties are almost never units institutionalized as having a 
single member. When and if they are, the question of re¬ 
lationships arises in the contacts between different units. 
Insofar as relationships are, if not an inevitable com¬ 
ponent of units in which production takes place, at least 
a highly general feature of societies, the implications of 
relationship aspects must be considered. 

It would require far too extensive a treatment to 
attempt to outline in detail the varying possible implica¬ 
tions for the production of goods and services of differ¬ 
ent combinations of the variations possible in relation¬ 
ship aspects. Instead, an attempt will be made to indicate 
the type of relevance involved for units in terms of which 
production is carried out. Future development of this 
type of structural analysis will certainly produce theories 
of rather wide relevance as to what combinations of these 
aspects of relationships are compatible with different 
types of production and consumption systems. For the 
present, theories of this sort will not be presented sys¬ 
tematically but merely raised from time to time to illus¬ 
trate the relevance of these concepts in this context. 

For present purposes, in order to illustrate the type and 
range of implications of variations in the relationship 
aspects for economic structure, and vice versa, the dis¬ 
tinction between highly industrialized and nonindustrial 
or relatively slightly industrialized societies will be 
explored briefly and tentatively. 

The cognitive aspects . To some extent the concrete 
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structures in terms of which production is carried out 
must institutionalize rationality in cognition if the so¬ 
ciety is to persist. A sufficient degree of rationality 
must be involved to assure the cognitive basis for suffi¬ 
cient economic production to meet the minimal physical 
needs of a number of the members of the society sufficient 
to permit its persistence. Beyond this minimal emphasis 
extreme variations in the intrusion of nonrational factors 
are possible. Societies combining rational and magical 
actions in the field of economic production are by no 
means scarce. Frequently, planting techniques are accom¬ 
panied by magical ritual and highly nonrational structures 
of other sorts as well. No society dependent upon agri¬ 
cultural activities can or does resort solely to magical 
activities for agricultural production. Incantation may 
accompany planting and cultivation and be regarded as not 
one whit less important than these other actions, but it 
Is never considered capable of substituting entirely for 
these actions. A frequent occurrence In social structure 
is the traditionalization 7 of action that is in fact ra¬ 
tional within a specific set of circumstances. Under 
these circumstances no conflict between the rational ele¬ 
ments and the nonrational aspects of traditionalization 
need arise. But should the circumstances change in such a 
manner as to make the traditlonalized practices irrational, 
survival may well require an abandonment of the tradition¬ 
al structures. Under such circumstances survival is by no 
means a foregone conclusion, of course, for the tradition¬ 
al structures may be maintained even in the face of des¬ 
truction. 

In the case of a highly industrialized modern economic 
system the emphasis placed on rationality must be extremely 


7* See above, p. 108, for the definition of the con¬ 
cepts of tradition, traditional, and traditionalization as 
used here. 
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great. The high degree of Interdependence, the rapidity 
of technological change, the highly complex technology 
involved, and the extremely widespread effects of irra¬ 
tional actions all combine to force such an emphasis. In 
these circumstances the type of combination of tradition 
and rationality mentioned above is not feasible even in 
the short run because of the rapidity of the technological 
changes.® 

Societies in which the state of technology and the 
circumstances of production are both stable and relatively 
unchanging may combine traditional and rational action In 
the units in terms of which production takes place and may 
place overwhelming emphasis on the former to the degree of 
seriously endangering the survival of the system In the 
face of changes. Such a situation is present to a rather 
high degree in nonindustrial or slightly industrialized 
societies and conspicuously absent in highly industrialized 
ones. To the extent that these hypotheses may be con¬ 
firmed, obvious implications for possible distinctions In 
the Institutionalization of rationality in the economical¬ 
ly productive aspects of action would follow. The converse 
is no less likely perhaps, since, on the one hand, the 
Implications of the institutionalization of rationality 


8. Given the terms as defined here, traditional ac¬ 
tion may be rational in certain circumstances, but it Is 
not possible to traaitionallze a specific action and tradi- 
tionalize (or Institutionalize) rationality in the same 
sphere. It is the essence of tradition that an action be 
justified as "gooo" because it follows precedent, whereas 
It is the essence of rational action that a given end be 
attained by an adequate means, that precedent be followed 
only if it indicates an adequate means. All other prece¬ 
dents Inject Irrational or arational elements into the ac¬ 
tion. It may be possible (as the terms are used here) to 
traaitionallze rationality as a general matter, but espe¬ 
cially in the face of changed (or changing) circumstances, 
the use of specific traditionalizea means for a given end 
may well entail inadequate means and hence nonrational 
action. 
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sans tradition, or as taking precedence over tradition, 
for change at least in the spheres of action oriented to 
empirical ends are so great as to be incompatible with the 
heavy emphasis on a stable and unchanging technology and 
circumstances of production. On the other hand, emphasis 
on nonrational factors such as those involved in tradition 
over and above rational ones is to a high degree incom¬ 
patible with the necessity of coping with the complex ana 
changing technology so characteristic of highly industri¬ 
alized societies. 

The membership criteria aspects . The distinctions 
drawn previously between predominantly universalistic and 
predominantly particularistic structures are directly ger¬ 
mane to the type of units possible for different types of 
production. In systems of production In which relatively 
slight differences in skills are highly relevant for the 
material ends sought, the concrete structures in terms of 
which production is carried out must emphasize predomi¬ 
nantly universallstic criteria. In simple terms relevant 
to present considerations, preoominantly universallstic 
criteria emphasize what an individual can uo that Is ger¬ 
mane to the purpose for which he is being selected, i.e., 
his relevant "abilities." Predominantly particularistic 
criteria emphasize "who he is." In systems of production 
In which relatively slight differences in skills are highly 
relevant for the empirical ends sought, particularistic 
criteria may enter the situation without prejudice to the 
degree of attainment of the ends sought only if the spe¬ 
cific criteria in question have a perfect or extremely 
high correlation with the differences in ability that are 
relevant, or if the objective criteria for judgment of 
ability in the respects relevant are so poorly developed 
that selection on the particularistic basis Is no less 
likely to produce maximum recruitment of able persons than 
is selection on the basis of universallstic criteria. 

Recognizing that, while cases of the Institutional!- 
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zation of purely particularistic and purely universalistic 
criteria exist, the more ordinary case is some combination 
of the two with differing emphases that permit of the use 
of the terms predominantly universalistic ana predominantly 
particularistic, the relevance of these concepts may be 
illustrated with reference to highly industrializeo and 
nonindustrial, or slightly Industrialized, systems of pro¬ 
duction. In the case of highly industrialized societies 
the multiplication of human effort via the power sources 
and the machines involved is such as to make relatively 
small differences in skill highly significant for the out¬ 
come of the processes concerned. Two men of slight dif¬ 
ference in their ability to handle ordinary shovels will 
not dig significantly different amounts of earth in terms 
of the goals usually. If not inevitably, associated with 
such production. On the other hand. In the operation of a 
steam shovel that supplements exponentially the ability of 
the operator or multiplies It in any of many different 
ways, relatively slight differences in the skill of two 
operators may make enormously significant differences in 
their output. This type of relevance is not restricted to 
highly complex mechanical manipulations. It may inhere in 
manipulations no more complex than pushing "start" and 
"stop" buttons or handling simple speed regulators. In 
the case of workers operating an assembly line, for ex¬ 
ample, relatively slight differences in the reaction time 
Involved in pressing a "stop" button may make differences 
calculable in thousands of units of production and machin¬ 
ery replacement or idleness when the production line is 
impeded. Depending on the degree and type of multiplica¬ 
tion involved, the relevance of differences in ability for 
the attainment of the production goals sought is increased 
or decreased. Other factors are also relevant In these 
respects. The degree and type of Interdependence of the 
system in question is relevant if only because some types 
of interdependence themselves multiply the effects of 
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differences In skill. In the United States, for example. 
If one of the major automobile producers were suddenly to 
be able to produce with twice the efficiency of Its com¬ 
petitors and expand rapidly enough to take over the share 
of the market It could obtain by price competition on this 
basis, in the short run at least, widespread economic re¬ 
adjustments would be necessary far beyond the change in 
number of cars produced and the companies which produced 
them. Not only the producers of automobiles and the con¬ 
sumers of these would be affected, but also the bankruptcy 
of other large producers made possible by such differences 
in skills would affect labor and production of many sorts. 
The financial market, and ultimately the economic system 
of the United States as a whole and that portion of the 
world's economic system involved with it in general would, 
as a minimum, also be affected. 

In societies with highly industrialized systems of 
economic production the two conditions necessary, if pre¬ 
dominantly particularistic criteria are not to -inhibit the 
production processes, are not commonly present. In the 
first place, it is not true that the particularistic ele¬ 
ments involved have either a perfect or a high correlation 
with the presence of the abilities that are germane to 
production. A son may occasionally be the person best 
fitted to succeed to his father's managerial position, but 
there is no reason to believe that this Is necessarily so 
or even that it will be so in a statistically large number 
of cases. It Is even less likely that the objective cri¬ 
teria for judgment of ability in the respects relevant will 
be so poorly developed that recruitment on a particular¬ 
istic basis is no less likely to produce a maximum selec¬ 
tion on the basis of persons with the relevant abilities 
than its selection on the basis of universallstic criteria. 
In a sense the type of cognition that is involved in the 
planning and execution of processes in which relatively 
slight differences in skill are so important at one and 
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the same time gives one a basis for selection on highly 
universalistic grounds. If worse comes to worst, the test 
can always be made of trying out the candidates in the 
production role itself and measuring the effect of one on 
output as opposed to that of a competitor. One may at 
least suggest that by no means all such selection on com¬ 
paratively particularistic bases as does exist in highly 
industrialized systems rests on the lack of objective 
criteria that will give more accurate selection. 

This point about particularistic elements has been 
raised because particularistic elements in selection for 
economic production roles are by no means eliminated in 
highly industrialized systems. In some production roles 
the criteria remain almost purely particularistic. Ordi¬ 
narily, the roles of household production are so deter¬ 
mined. The cooks, dishwashers, and baby tenders in fami¬ 
lies are not even In the most highly industrialized socie¬ 
ties chosen on a universalistic basis save by that small 
portion of households in which these jobs can be delegated 
to servants. On the whole, such particularistic criteria 
as sex, family roles (e.g., wife, father, mother, etc.), 
age, and generation apply in this sphere. Ability becomes 
the basis for selection only in rather extreme cases, 
largely those in which the person assigned on particular¬ 
istic grounds is so inept at the roles, for whatever reason, 
that the stability of the unit is threatened If no substi¬ 
tute is found. Even In this extreme case It is by no means 
certain that a substitute will be found. 

Those production roles of the sort just mentioned are 
not the main concern here, however. For reasons too far 
afield to discuss here, it Is generally not considered an 
instance of the sin of nepotism for one's wife to be one's 
cook even in the most highly industrialized societies. 

The manner in which production Is structured in units like 
the family is such that, whatever the mechanical aids, 
slight differences in skill are not of great importance to 
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the economic standing of the unit. The problems of impor¬ 
tance here are those production roles in which slight 
differences in skill are of great importance, in which 
objective criteria of relevant abilities exist, and in 
which particularistic elements still enter. For example, 
for some jobs only men may be hired and for some only 
women. For some jobs persons of one social category or 
another are excluded on that basis, and so forth. Several 
things may be said about the intrusion of such particular¬ 
istic elements in highly industrialized systems. First, 
these elements usually place limits on universalistic 
selection rather than completely eliminate it. For exam¬ 
ple, only men may be hired as machinists in a plant, but 
selection from among the male applicants will be solely on 
the basis of the best available objective judgment of 
differences in relevant abilities. Completely particular¬ 
istic criteria for selection for such roles would not only 
doom the system but is in fact not present for any appre¬ 
ciable fraction of such production roles in any known 
highly industrialized system. Second, the nature of the 
particularistic elements in combination with the distribu¬ 
tion of relevant abilities in relation to role requirements 
for them may be such that the particularistic elements will 
not in fact interfere with the maximum recruitment of 
persons of maximum ability. If, for example, five machin¬ 
ists are needed, if of the ten candidates five are male 
and five are female but all of the males are better machin¬ 
ists than arty of the females, the particularistic require¬ 
ment that only males be hired will not prevent the same 
outcome as purely universalistic criteria would procure. 
This situation may obtain in greater or lesser approxima¬ 
tion of the pure case set up as an example, and any one of 
several elements may vary in these respects. The particu¬ 
laristic elements may coincide with the objective differ¬ 
ences in skill. They also may not coincide, but the 
differences that do not coincide may not make important 
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differences from the point of view of the operations in 
hand. Other combinations of this sort are also possible. 
Third, while the situation cited in the second case men¬ 
tioned above may obtain, it frequently, if not usually, 
does not, and some significant difference from the point 
of view of production results. The more highly industri¬ 
alized the system the greater is the likelihood that the 
particularistic elements will Interfere significantly. 

Both the degree and type of industrialization must be 
studied In these respects. The more highly specialized 
and interdependent the system is, the greater is the like¬ 
lihood that such elements will be significant. Unless the 
situation outlined above in the second point holds true, 
there will always be an economic cost of such elements, 
ana this cost will be reflected In the difference between 
the standard of living of the members of the system and 
that possible for them in the absence of such elements. 
Finally, the presence of some types of particularistic 
elements in such a system will always make some difference, 
and for each such system there are some types and degrees 
of particularistic elements the presence of which will 
make Impossible the operation of the system as set up. 

The situation in these respects for nonindustrialized 
or relatively slightly Industrialized systems Is, of 
course, markedly different. In such societies the differ¬ 
ences in skill are not similarly strategic for economic 
production, and Insofar as economic production Is relevant 
for other aspects of the society, they are not so strategic 
for them either. In such societies a possibility exists 
that Is sharply limited or nearly nonexistent in the case 
of highly industrialized societies. There Is the possi¬ 
bility of so organizing units in which economic production 
takes place that they coincide with units oriented to 
quite different considerations and units whose membership 
is particularistically determined. This permits, of 
course, a minimization of the possibilities of conflicts 
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in solidarities. It is, per'naps, difficult to demonstrate 
that in all societies there must be some concrete units 
recruited on a predominantly particularistic basis, but 
there is hardly any question that such units do exist in 
all known societies. In many, If not most or all, such 
societies, the institutionalization of some of the units 
organized on a predominantly particularistic basis (or a 
completely particularistic one) is either crucial or at 
least highly strategic for the structure of the society as 
a whole. This is true of highly industrialized societies 
as well as nonindustrial ones or ones with relatively 
little industrialization. The family structure of the 
United States is far less the major focus of attention of 
the members of the society than is the family structure of 
"traditional" China, but In both cases crucial institu¬ 
tions are involved, or at least highly strategic ones. 

The fact that units of solidarity recruited^ on a 
predominantly universallstic basis as well as those re¬ 
cruited on a predominantly particularistic basis must 
exist in a given society certainly complicates the prob¬ 
lems of solidarity of that society. It is not possible 
here to explore the whole range of problems raised for 
social structure In tills respect. Suffice it to say that 
they are numerous and that in nonindu3trial or relatively 
slightly industrial societies this range of problems may 
be minimized or even eliminated altogether. 

The substantive definition aspects . The concepts in 
terms of which the substantive definition aspects of rela¬ 
tionships have been distinguished are those of functional 
specificity and functional diffuseness. From the point of 


9» Selection on a predominantly universallstic basis, 
particularly when the criteria involved have not been re¬ 
duced to clear-cut tests, may take place primarily through 
dismissal of those who prove themselves less skillful and 
the hiring of others, rather than by careful selection for 
initial employment. 
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view of production units the institutionalization of func¬ 
tionally specific relationships makes possible a maximum 
precision of definition of the relationships Involved and 
reduces to a minimum the need of the unit concerned to 
allow for unforeseen eventualities in these respects or to 
divert attention to factors not directly and immediately 
germane to -considerations of production. To the degree 
that functionally diffuse elements enter the picture these 
possibilities are reduced. 

Highly industrialized systems place a heavy emphasis 
on functional specificity just as they do on universalistic 
criteria. To some degree the necessary emphasis in such 
systems on universalistlc criteria is highly relevant to 
the emphasis on functional specificity. -Functionally 
diffuse elements in relationships furnish one avenue 
through which pressure for particularistic elements may be 
exerted. Nepotism frequently has its major strength in 
the fact that the functionally diffuse obligations of 
family relationships involve pressure for an individual in 
other roles to "take care of his own," and so forth. In 
any case functionally diffuse elements in relationships 
can and in many cases do seriously inhibit the freedom in 
selection (including both admission to and dismissal from 
roles) necessary to maintain universalistlc criteria. 

There are other implications of advanced industriali¬ 
zation that are, if anything, even more significant in 
these respects. The multiplication aspect of industriali¬ 
zation involves greatly increased output. 10 This Involves 
the increase of factors processed in production as well as 
an increase of the factors that must be disposed of fol¬ 
lowing their production. There is hardly space in this 
volume to examine in detail the relationship between 


10. Here it will be necessary to bring in factors 
from the consumption as well as the production sphere. 
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increases in the degree and different types of industri¬ 
alization and increases in the degree and different types 
of scale of economic activities , 11 but the existence of 
such relationships can hardly be questioned. Oiven the 
present state of industrial technologies, high degrees of 
industrialization require large scale economic activities. 
The erection of a modern automobile production unit for 
operation by a single consumer, or even a small number of 
consumers, to meet his needs and no others would multiply 
the human effort necessary for automobile production 
rather than reduce it, quite apart from the circumstance 
that, given the present state of technology, automobile 
production on this basis would be quite out of the ques¬ 
tion on other grounds. 

It is not unreasonable on the whole, therefore, to 
maintain that high levels of industrialization, as opposed 
to low ones or lack of Industrialization, involve enormous 
differences in scale of operation. The increase of inter¬ 
dependency necessary for high levels of Industrialization 
Is also germane to the problem under discussion here. 

These factors taken together indicate that the number and 
complexity of relationships involved in highly industrial¬ 
ized production systems as opposed to other systems of 
production are enormously greater. Insofar as this Is 
true an emphasis on functionally specific relationships is 
likewise enormously more eufunctional for the system. The 
cognitive problems alone require such an emphasis. It Is 
difficult enough to plan and carry out such activities when 
the obligations and rights of the various parties to the 


n. It must be borne in mind throughout this volume 
that the use of such phrases as economic activities, pro¬ 
duction and consumption units, etc., refer to analytically 
distinguishable aspects of action and units and not to ones 
concretely differentiated in these terms and these alone. 

■For-concrete distinctions of this sort phrases such as 
"predominantly economically oriented," "predominantly pro¬ 
duction oriented," etc., are used throughout. 
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action can b© and are defined empirically in great detail. 
If, in addition, a whole host of obligations and rights 
relatively unpredictable in character and volume were in¬ 
volved, operation of such units would become impossible. 

The volume of personnel required to keep track of such 
details on a functionally specific basis is enormous. It 
would be very much greater to the degree that functionally 
diffuse relationships were present to increase indefinitely 
the character, volume, and unpredictability of additional 
considerations. The factors germane here apply no less to 
production than to consumption. The scale of highly in¬ 
dustrialized production and its Inordinate productivity by 
comparison with nonindustrial production require large 
scale distribution to consumers as well as large scale 
production of the goods themselves. It may be true that 
the degree of centralization and the scale of many activi¬ 
ties In highly industrialized societies could be cut down 
to some degree without sacrifice of economic ends sought, 
but the possibility of reducing them to a handful of rela¬ 
tionships or to relatively small numbers of relationships 
Is quite out of the question. If one considers the number 
of relationships necessary for the operation of even a 
single automobile plant in a highly industrialized socie¬ 
ty, the problem Involved becomes obvious. There are 
thousands of workers, hundreds of managerial personnel, 
hundreds of suppliers of materials, machinery, etc., 
hundreds of distributors, and so forth involved. One may 
quarter the magnitudes suggested, and the problem will be 
hardly less obvious. 

On the other hand, production in nonindustrial con¬ 
texts Is not similarly complicated. If one is dealing with 
a nonindustrial society or one in which only rudimentary 
Industrial forms exist, quite other possibilities are open. 
In the case of the membership criteria aspects the In¬ 
evitability of some predominantly particularistic concrete 
structures has been alluded to. The same type of argument 
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will hold true of some predominantly functionally diffuse 
concrete structures. In nonindustrial societies there 
exists the possibility of considerably simplified solidari¬ 
ty structures since production units can be organized on a 
functionally diffuse basis and hence need not be separated 
from the general functionally diffuse organizations of the 
society. Commonly, in societies characterized by nonin¬ 
dustrial production, or relatively rudimentary industri¬ 
alization, production units are organized after this 
fashion. Production on a family, clan, fraternal, club, 
guild, or similar basis is too familiar to require comment 
in this connection. Suffice it to say that all these 
organizations are in their characteristic forms predomi¬ 
nantly functionally diffuse. 

In conclusion of this section on the substantive 
definition aspects of production a general word is in 
order about the apparently close relation between univer- 
salism and functional specificity, on the one hand, and 
particularism and functional aiffuseness on the other. It 
is not true, as has been noted above, 12 that universalism 
and functional diffuseness cannot be combined in a single 
relationship. The husband-wife relationship is almost 
always, if not inevitably, institutionalized as a function¬ 
ally diffuse relationship, but the choice of mates is 
sometimes to a rather high degree carried out on a pre¬ 
dominantly universalistic basis. Nevertheless, with a 
degree of frequency that argues against mere chance, con¬ 
crete structures stressing universalism stress functional 
specificity and vice versa. The same is true relative to 
particularism and functional diffuseness. The following 
line of speculation is, therefore, advanced in these re-, 
spects. In concrete structures for whose operation univer- 
salistic criteria of recruitment are highly eufunctional 


12 . See pp. 296-297. 
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some very specific enpirical ends must be recognized ex¬ 
plicitly - If this were not the case, the distinction of 
specific abilities and the judgment of their germane 
character would be out of the question. The presence of 
such specific and explicitly recognized enos makes possi¬ 
ble the limitation of the relationships concerned to pre¬ 
cisely defined considerations. In the absence of such 
explicit aims this is obviously out of the question. At 
the same time, concrete structures for whose operations 
functional specificity is highly eufunctional must also 
have some explicitly recognizeu aims, and the more eufunc- 
tionai is functional specificity the more explicitly 
recognized must all the aims of the unit’s operations be. 

If the aims are thus empirical and precisely oefinec, the 
possibility is accordingly Increased that the explicit 
selection of members with a view to the different abilities 
of candidates in achieving the oesireu alms will also be 
eufunctional. Finally, the presence of particularistic 
elements in recruitment always opens the possibility for 
functionally diffuse elements in the subsequent relation¬ 
ship. If members are recruited on the basis of who they 
are rather than what they can oo that is germane to the 
purposes for which they are chosen, the possibility Is 
always open that the best abilities for the purposes of 
the organizations will not be selected ana quite other 
abilities anG Interests will have to be catered 10 or at 
least tolerated. This accordingly minimizes the degree to 
which the relationship can be functionally specific since 
it introduces automatically undefined possibilities via 
the recruitment process itself. Similarly, if the sub¬ 
stantive definition of a relationship is to a high cegree 
functionally diffuse, It becomes virtually impossible to 
set up criteria such that universalistic selection is 
possible. If functionally specific elements were complete¬ 
ly lacking. It would be Impossible to set up universalistic 
criteria for selection. Thus, in a predominantly function- 
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ally diffuse relationship like that of husband and wife in 
"traditional" China one also finds functionally specific 
elements such as childbearing, housekeeping, sewing, etc., 
and it is in terms of these functionally specific elements 
of the relationship that the unlversallstic criteria pres¬ 
ent in the selection of wives are set up. 

Similar arguments for the relevance of particularism 
and functional diffuseness for one another can be stated, 
but they are to a high degree implicit in what has been 
said above. Extensive elaboration of this subject should 
rightly not confine itself merely to two aspects of rela¬ 
tionship structures in any case 1 ^ but should examine the 
whole six for such relevant combinations. In any case the 
following hypotheses may be suggested here: (1) in con¬ 
crete structures for which unlversallstic elements are 
eufunctional, functionally specific elements will be eu- 
functional too; (2) the correlation neea not be perfect 
and may vary in degree but the eufunctional or dysfunc¬ 
tional character of one or the other type of elements that 
refer to membership criteria is never Irrelevant to the 
eufunctional or dysfunctional character of one or the other 
type of substantive definition elements; (3) as the degree 
of' eufunctionality (or dysfunctlonality) of unlversallstic 
elements increases, the degree of eufunctionality (oysfunc- 
tionality) of functionally specific elements increases and 
vice versa. This is true of the direction of increase if 


13 - For example, emphasis on rationality is very 
likely to go along with emphasis on unlversallstic criteria 
and functionally specific substantive definitions. This 
is, to put it briefly, because selection on nongermane 
grounds might introduce nonrational elements, and, in the 
absence of rationality, functional specificity is hard to 
maintain and vice versa. If such theories about cluster¬ 
ing of these aspects of relationship patterns can be main¬ 
tained, and if their relevance to a whole host of phenomena 
such as that of Industrialization can be developed, they 
will prove extremely useful in and of themselves as well • 
as for the development of further theories. 
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not of the absolute amounts. Similarly, as the degree of 
eufunctionallty (or dysfunctlonallty) of functional dif¬ 
fuseness increases, the degree of dysfunctional!ty (or 
eufunctionallty) of unlversallstic: elements is increased 
and vice versa. The practical implications of these 
hypotheses are obvious enough. The presence of universal- 
istic elements indicates the probability of functionally 
specific elements arid vice versa. The same sort of impli¬ 
cation holds for particularism and functional diffuseness. 
If In empirical situations this proves not to be the case, 
the hypotheses presented here are to that extent discon- 
firmed, but explicit reexamination of them and their 
derivation in light of the evidence should lead to new 
hypotheses and more nearly valid hypotheses In these re¬ 
spects, and should thereby also serve the systematization 
ana development of research. 

The affective aspects . The general state of develop¬ 
ment of the concepts and knowledge of the affective aspects 
of action in general make it exceedingly difficult to deal 
with the implications of the affective aspects of relation¬ 
ships in production units. Depending upon the types of 
production involved, however, there will be distinctions 
among affective possibilities on the basis of their eufunc¬ 
tionallty or dysfunctlonallty to the ends 3ought. Given 
the general state of development of this area of analysis 
it is not intended even to push hypothesis far on this 
point. Researchers in social structure must certainly be 
on the alert for the eufunctional or dysfunctional iupli- 
cations of the institutionalization of different types and 
degrees of affect for the concrete structures concerned. 

Beyond the extremely general suggestion above, some 
specific differentiation in terms of the avoidance and 

14 . It is not necessary to state all the possible 
combinations of phrasing of this hypothesis. The two pre¬ 
sented should be sufficient for illustrative purposes. 
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Intimacy categories may be attempted relative to the dis¬ 
tinction between highly industrialized and nonindustrial 
production. As far a 3 highly industrialized production is 
concerned, the hypotheses may be phrased in the following 
manner: the importance in general of affective elements is 
the emphasis they place on the specific value of the per¬ 
sonal relationship whatever that value may be. The eufunc- 
tionality (or dysfunctionality) of intimacy structures for 
industrial production varies with the degree to which the 
intimacy structures carry with them functionally diffuse 
elements and the degree to which the functionally diffuse 
elements are dysfunctional (or eufunctional) for the con¬ 
crete structures concerned. For example, in a highly 
industrialized plant it would almost certainly be highly 
dysfunctional if it were institutionally expected that all 
the workers be to a high degree intimate with one another 
on the basis of extremely highly developed "friendship" 
affects or "romantic love" affects or the like. The 
affective interplay typical among close friends and lovers, 
relative to one another and relative to those outside such 
bonds, would make the type of cooperation necessary in 
such a unit among individuals on universailstic grounds 
out of the question. Avoidance affects would not carry 
quite the same problems, but here again the interference 
with functional specificity is the Important question. 
Avoidance structures that make impossible the rapidly made 
and broken contacts of such workers, their interchange, 
etc., would be highly dysfunctional in such a situation. 

In a sense, the greater the degree of industrialization 
the greater the enphasis on affective neutrality. Ideally 
speaking, the affective structures must make the personal 
contacts necessary for the work facile to form but not 
carry them to the point at which affective considerations 
can interfere with specific empirical aims of the organi¬ 
zation . 

The nonindustrial production units are even more 
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difficult to generalize about in these respects. There is 
the obvious point that affects dysfunctional for the mini¬ 
mum production required cannot be institutionalized if the 
society is to persist, but this, of course, holds for any 
type of production unit. Other than that it is for the 
present difficult to say more than that the affective 
possibilities will vary with the character of the function 
ally diffuse elements so commonly institutionalized in 
units of nonindustrial production. In contrast to the 
industrial picture an emphasis on affective neutrality 
would seem to be well-nigh out of the question. 

The goal orientation aspects . The question of goal 
orientations opens a wlae variety of possibilities. With 
regard to the aspects previously treatea, tne distinction 
between industrial and noninciustrial production units 
coincides with one side or the other of the aspects dis¬ 
tinguished or at a point of neutrality. This is not true 
of the distinction between individualistic anu responsible 
orientations. These concepts refer to the structuring of 
"motivation," and possibilities in either direction are 
present In either highly industrialized or nonindustrial 
societies. Indeed, either type of society may conceivably 
mix the two types of structuring of "motivation" In differ 
ent fields of production. In a moaern industrial society 
such a mixture may be seen in the institutionalized dis¬ 
tinctions between industry conducted on a private business 
footing and the professions. Ir. a nonindustrial society 
such a distinction may be seen lri the structures of an 
individual dealing with a total stranger as opposed to 
dealing with a person with whom he has an established re¬ 
lationship. In the one case, individualistic considera¬ 
tions rule; in the other, responsible ones do. 

The essential factor to note here is that the indus- 
trial-nonlndustrial distinction tells one nothing, on the 
level of analysis applicable to any society of either type 
about the structured "motivation" in terms of the Individ- 
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ualistic ana responsible orientations. At the same time 
the distinction is not irrelevant because the implications 
of individualistic as opposed to responsible orientations 
will vary considerably depending on whether or not the 
system of production is highly industrialized. In the 
case of highly industrialized production, the possibility 
of dysfunctionality of individualistically structured 
"motivation" lies in the extent to which it may permit 
deviant action that might have extremely widespread effects 
because of the interdependency of the system, economically 
speaking. In the case of nonindustrial societies, the 
possibility of dysfunctionality of individualistic goal 
orientations Is that they may lead to a disruption of the 
membership units concerned. The effects on other units 
need not be widespread if self-sufficiency is high, but 
the membership units in terms of which production takes 
place are often not predominantly economically oriented in 
nonindustrial societies. The accompanying dislocation in 
these noneconomic respects may, therefore, be very great 
under such conditions. 

Whatever the case may be for highly Industrialized as 
opposed to nonindustrial societies in these respects, the 
question of goal orientation in the concrete structures in 
terms of which production is carried out is of major 
significance in seeking the interrelationships between the 
economic aspects of social structure and other aspects. 

This is especially true If the concrete structures In 
terms of which production crucial for survival takes place 
are different units than those in terms of which consump¬ 
tion takes place. The predominantly individualistic 
orientation is most striking in these respects since per¬ 
sons, who operate in such terms must be tied by other 
orientations, or in terms of other units, to those who are 
dependent upon their production for survival, if that 
survival is not to be threatened. Such Interrelationships 
may be pfcrt of the predominantly responsible orientation 
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itself, particularly when the basic production units are 
at one and the same time the basic consumption units of 
the society. 

It is questionable whether predominantly individual¬ 
istic orientations can be combined in the production 
sphere with units that simultaneously combine the basic 
consumption and production of the society. Such units 
would be to a high degree self-sufficient units like those 
of the "traditional" Chinese family. In such cases indi¬ 
vidualistic orientation vis-a-vis strangers is quite pos¬ 
sible, but responsible orientation vis-a-vis fellow unit 
members is an absolute requirement, and most of one's 
economic activities are with fellow unit members rather 
than with strangers. In terms of this line of argument. 

It may be suggested that the specialization arid interde¬ 
pendence that go along with highly developed industriali¬ 
zation make possible, and necessary, the operation of 
production units quite distinct from the consumption units 
in terms of which Individual physiological needs are met. 
To this extent Industrialization necessarily carries with 
it a situation in which a high degree of emphasis on Indi¬ 
vidualistic orientation is possible . It by no means 
precludes an emphasis on the responsible orientation. 
Nonindustrial societies may have both possibilities as 
well, but unlike industrial societies the structural req¬ 
uisites for individualistically oriented members of pro¬ 
duction units are not necessarily present. 

The stratification aspects . Beyond assertion of the 
importance of ascertaining the nature of stratification In 
production units, those aspects need not detain the treat¬ 
ment here at any length. Nonhierarchical arrangement of 
some types of production units is by no means out of the 
question. At the same time, a society with nothing but 
nonhierarchlcally arranged production would also seem to 
be out of the question. Two factors serve as inescapable 
bases for hierarchies in this sphere. First, there is the 
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factor of differences in ability. The production sphere 
is always concerned to some degree with empirical abili¬ 
ties. Differences in those abilities always make some 
economic difference even In nonindustrial societies, and 
such differences always exist. Second, there is the 
managerial question, the problem of organizing production. 
In the last analysis this always Involves some hierarchi¬ 
cal considerations in political terms even If those are 
restricted to the control of deviant behavior among mem¬ 
bers of units ordinarily treated as equals. 

Both factors must operate to some extent in all so¬ 
cieties whether th$y be nonindustrial or highly industri¬ 
alized . In nonindustrial societies, however primitive the 
techniques of production, there are minimum differences 
that must be recognized on the basis of abilities even if 
that recognition is confined to the differences between 
the experienced worker and the person just entering train¬ 
ing. The noninaustrial society must also have the hier¬ 
archical factor of the political sort too in the economic 
structure. Again, as a minimum It must, if It Is to 
survive, be able to put down deviance in production ana to 
avoid it in consumption too. At least to the author's 
knowledge, there are no known societies In which stratifi¬ 
cation aspects of this sort are entirely lacking in the 
economic structure. 

At the same time, while some minimal requirements in 
those respects exist for nonindustrial as well as highly 
industrialized societies, the requirements in the latter 
case are far more stringent. The emphasis on universal¬ 
is tic criteria of selection carries with It differential 
ranking of individuals on the basis of skill. Job selec¬ 
tion, promotions, etc., must be made on this basis. The 
distinction between "skilled" and "unskilled" labor 
achieves a general prominence and elaboration in highly 
industrialized societies that Is virtually unheard of In 
nonindustrial societies. There develops in such societies 
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a hierarchy of types of occupations ana a hierarchy of 
individuals within a given type. The hierarchy may carry 
with it a hierarchy, of incomes, prestige, or whatever, but 
it carries some such considerations, ana their importance 
is inescapable not only for ari unoerstanaing of the eco¬ 
nomic aspects of action but for others as well. 

The scale ana interdepenaence of highly inaustrializea 
proauction carry with them tremendously complicated mana¬ 
gerial problems. Proauction is so complex that it must be 
most carefully planned ana directed. Power hierarchies in 
the production structures cannot be confined merely to 
punishing or preventing rare deviant behavior. In the 
highly inaustrializea situation the average behavior would 
be disruptive in lieu of planning and direction if only 
because of the cognitive problems involved in every par¬ 
ticipant fully understanding the whole operation. 

The types ana degrees of hierarchies may vary widely. 
The most notable aistinction for general analysis is, 
perhaps, that between hierarchies oriented primarily to 
economic considerations and those oriented to other con¬ 
siderations. The concrete structures in terms of which 
economic activities are carried out are by no means neces¬ 
sarily predominantly economically oriented structures, as 
will be brought out below, and hence their hierarchies are 
not necessarily so oriented. The emphasis on functional 
specificity In highly Industrialized societies requires 
that the production unit at least of such a society, and 
hence some at least of the consumption units, be predomi¬ 
nantly economically oriented to a much higher Degree than 
Is necessary In nonindustrial situations. The presence of 
hierarchies that are not predominantly economically ori¬ 
ented in the economic structure, of course, opens up all 
sorts of possible variations and problems. Most notably 
from the economic point of view the precedence of noneco¬ 
nomic over economic considerations Is raised. If the 
hierarchies are predominantly economically oriented, how- 
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ever, the range of variation possible is to a corresponding 
degree tightly tied to technological considerations of one 
sort or another and will vary on that basis within the 
range set by social structures defining the type of em¬ 
pirical operations possible in the economic sphere. 

c. The type of product orientation of the units . 

The type of products of economic production have been 
split up under three headings: raw materials, manufactured 
goods, and allocation. It is not proposed to repeat that 
discussion at this point. It is, however, necessary to 
point out that considerable differences for economic struc¬ 
ture may be reckoned in terms of the sort of products or 
combinations of products with which the units of produc¬ 
tion concern themselves. Exploration of these possibili¬ 
ties would require a volume in ana of itself. Even 
exploration of the Industrial-noninaustrial distinction 
in this respect could not be short. Industrialization at 
one ana the same time makes possible extreme product aif- 
ferentiation and specialization and extreme combinations 
of products. 

The significance of the type of product produced for 
the type of unit producing It Is likely to be greater for 
functionally specific, predominantly economically oriented 
units, but the considerations Involved cannot be over¬ 
looked, however the system of production may be organized. 

In examination of the economic structure of societies, the 
type of product orientation, even when it is a secondary 
or minor orientation, always tells the investigator some¬ 
thing of significance for economic structure in particular 
and social structure in general. 

d. The analytic structural orientation of the units . 
There Is a major and Inescapable question, which has 
already been alluded to above in passing on several oc¬ 
casions, involved in the analysis of the economic struc- 

of any society. This is the question of whether or 
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not the concrete structures in terms of -which production 
is carried out are predominantly economically oriented or 
not. It is by no means certain that any units in a socie¬ 
ty must be so oriented. It is only necessary, if a society 
is to persist, that however the concrete structures be ori¬ 
ented, sufficient orientation to economic considerations 
be present to guarantee survival. 

Perhaps the main lead for analysis furnished by 
pursuit of this distinction is the type and degree of 
precedence, or lack of it, taken by economic considera¬ 
tions in the structure of the society. If the units in 
terms of which production is carried out are not predomi¬ 
nantly economically orientea, this will immediately 
establish a secondary priority for economic considerations. 
On the other hand, the implications of preaomlnantly eco¬ 
nomically orientea production units are not equally clear. 
Such units may themselves be subordinated to quite differ¬ 
ent considerations. In any case, careful pursuit of the 
distinction furnishes insight into the role of economic 
factors in the social structure. 

In this connection a brief word on the relevance of 
such considerations to the Marxist theory of economic 
determinism is in order. Insofar as the theory maintains 
that all other social variables are dependent variables of 
the economic ones the picture given is clearly untenable. 
One has only to look at the many examples of the preced¬ 
ence of other variables to see the flaw In this theory. 

It is hard to conceive of any setting within which a 
society is possible such that the minimal economic impli¬ 
cations of that setting will permit of one and only one 
set of social structures. Only If such a setting can be 
shown to exist can a full-blown theory of economic de¬ 
terminism be maintained, and even then only on the basis 
of the presumed continuance of a society in such a setting. 
Furthermore, the discovery of such a setting would estab¬ 
lish a theory of economic determinism only for that 
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particular case and not for the general case of any socie¬ 
ty, let alone the case of any social system. 

On the other hand, the structure of economic alloca¬ 
tion is an analytic structural requisite of any society, 
and as such it cannot be left out of the picture either. 
Part of the Marxist fallacy has lain in the confusion of 
the analytic structure of economic allocation with the 
concrete structures in terms of which economic allocation 
is carried out. A single analytic structure in a system 
cannot for obvious reasons be the single independent 
variable in a system of analysis. It is always an interde¬ 
pendent factor. As soon as one sees the possibility and 
the actual existence of societies In which the basic con¬ 
crete structures In terms of which production is carried 
out are not predominantly economically oriented, the whole 
basis of any simple economic determinism falls to the 
ground. In this case the theory fails on two grounds, the 
one of theoretical impossibility and the other of empirical 
contradictions to the theory. 

The superficial basis for widespread plausibility of 
the Marxist theory in these respects has lain in the wide¬ 
spread spectacle of social change and conquest, from at 
least the second decade on, of the nineteenth century, by 
societies that had highly developed systems of predomi¬ 
nantly economically oriented concrete structures. For the 
last century or more the world has seen a picture of the 
invasion of a wide variety of societies by a group of so¬ 
cieties possessing a more or less common economic structure 
at least in the respects of rapidly increasing industrial¬ 
ization and a heavy emphasis on predominantly economically 
oriented concrete structures of production. These socie¬ 
ties have proved disruptive of all the societies they have 
Invaded either militarily or via export of their social 
structures. Such a one-way picture of social conquest 
could not fail to be impressive, and attention was focused 
Oih.-the economic aspects not only by virtue of this fact 
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but also by virtue of the fact that societies originally 
lacking these structures were quickly, once they had ac¬ 
quired the structures, shown to have some at least of the 
same "advantages" as the original possessors of the struc¬ 
tures. The tendency of this spectacle has been to obscure 
the importance of other variables. The Importance of the 
other variables, however, comes to light at once If one 
examines the differing rates at which these changes in 
structures have taken place in different societies. The 
contrast of China and Japan in these respects cannot fall 
to be illuminating. 

The possible variations in analytic structural ori¬ 
entations of the concrete structures in terms of which 
economic production is carried out are certainly numerous. 
The extent to which predominantly economically oriented 
units of this sort form a special case in the general 
history of the structure of societies cannot be overenpha- 
sized. Without extensive marshalling of empirical evidence 
one may at least advance the hypothesis that, far from 
being the general case with regard to societies, it is a 
quite specific case. Furthermore, the extent to which 
such units are predominantly economically oriented has 
never been pushed so far as in the case of the modern in¬ 
dustrial societies. Even in some of the modern industrial 
societies, recent years have seen attempts, in the more 
authoritarian societies, to make political factors the 
predominant orientation in this sphere. In time of war, 
with the increase in authoritarianism in ordinarily rela¬ 
tively nonauthoritarian societies, shifts in this direc¬ 
tion seem to be fairly obvious. 

In nonindustrial societies clear-cut cases of the 
predominantly economic orientation of such units are 
probably rare. There are some structural bases for this 
hypothesis. The possibility of such units being institu¬ 
tionalized as predominantly functionally diffuse ones in 
nonindustrial or relatively slightly industrial societies 
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is present at least In a degree out of all question in 
highly industrialized societies. In functionally diffuse 
units the clear emergence of a single predominant analytic 
orientation is out of the question by virtue of the very 
vagueness of the obligations covered by the substantive 
definition of the relationships Involved. Under some 
circumstances economic considerations may be posed as the 
major issue, under others political or solidarity ques¬ 
tions may occupy such a position, and so forth. The "tra¬ 
ditional" Chinese peasant family unit is an excellent case 
in point. In that society the peasant family unit is, at 
least in the overwhelming majority of cases, the unit in 
terms of which both production and consumption are carried 
out. No \onderstanding of the structure of that society is 
possible if one ignores the economic aspects of those 
units, but understanding is equally impossible if one 
assumes that the allocation of goods and services is the 
primary concern of such units. Solidarity considerations, 
role differentiation considerations, and others often take 
precedence over economic considerations. In fact, eco¬ 
nomic considerations take clear precedence, as It were, 
only when the ordinary formulations of other considera¬ 
tions threaten the entire future of the unit because of 
their economic Implications. The precedence of the aged, 
for example, is disallowed only under such extreme con¬ 
ditions, and sometimes not even then, in which cases 
family ruin may be the result. 

Furthermore, in nonindustrial or relatively little 
industrialized societies the possibility is present of 
highly self-sufficient units that not only are self-suffi¬ 
cient in production but also In'the sense that they pro¬ 
duce what they need for virtually all consumption purposes 
and consume virtually all that they produce. For reasons 
already,discussed above this is out of the question in 
highly industrialized societies. Under these conditions 
Other problems are placed in the way of a predominantly 
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economic orientation of these units. There are several 
reasons for this. In the first place, the purely economic 
issues involved in consumption by no means coincide with 
those of production. More basically, however, the impli¬ 
cations of consumption touch all of the other functional 
requisites of a society more directly than do those of 
production since production touches some of these only by 
virtue of its provision of the materials for consumption. 
Predominantly economic orientation of these units would 
not only threaten the performance of these functions, it 
would also be out of the question, if societies are to 
persist, by virtue of the fact that, whatever they may be, 
the criteria for consumption can never be purely economic 
ones or even predominantly economic ones since evaluations 
other than those solely In terms of goods and services 
must be Involved. Here again, a contradiction to the 
siirple theory of economic determinism is involved. Pro¬ 
duction units may be set up on a predominantly economical¬ 
ly oriented basis if they are not to consume a major 
portion of their own products, but even In this case the 
criteria of consumption to which production Is oriented 
cannot be understood solely in economic terms. 

B. THE STRUCTURE OF CONSUMPTION 

Much of what has been said above of the structure of 
production Is relevant to the structure of consumption in 
fashions too obvious to require elaboration here. Treat¬ 
ment of the structure of consumption, apart from intro¬ 
ductory remarks, will be divided Into two parts with rele¬ 
vant factors already treated above mentioned under those 
headings when necessary. Those divisions will be based on 
a distinction between concrete units that combine produc¬ 
tion and consumption, and those that separate them. Ob¬ 
viously, there Is a sense in which all units performing 
economic functions combine production and consumption. 
Effort and materials are always consumed In production, and 
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in the consumption of efforts and materials the basis, at 
least, for other efforts and materials is always produced. 
The distinction intended here is that between units that 
consume all or major proportions of their economic produc¬ 
tion and those that dispose of all or a major proportion 
of their production and whose members are supplied with 
consumption materials from other sources. The distinction 
may be put another way. The concrete structures here 
spoken of as combining production and consumption are 
those whose members are institutionally expected to carry 
out their consumption of goods and services largely in 
terms of the units in which it is produced. The concrete 
structures here spoken of as separating these aspects of 
action are those in which it is Institutionally expected 
that the consumption of their members takes place largely 
in terms of different concrete structures than those in 
terms of which production is carried out. In both cases 
differences In degree are possible, of course, and some 
vagueness Is lent the distinction by the use of the adverb 
"largely." For the present, at least, it would seem best 
to leave the distinction as one between relative institu¬ 
tional emphasis on self-sufficiency of units In all eco¬ 
nomic aspects and Institutional emphasis on the interde¬ 
pendency of concrete structures In these respects, 
recognizing that in no society Is complete economic 
self-sufficiency of all units possible. From the attempt 
to apply the concepts suggested here to actual empirical 
studies of different societies, hints at least in the 
direction of useful and precise operational distinctions 
of this sort should emerge more profitably than via their 
treatment on the present level oT abstraction. 

1. General considerations of the structure of consumption 

It is via the structure of consumption that the rele¬ 
vance of economic factors to the performance of the func- 
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tional requisites of a society is directly shown, for the 
performance of any of the functional requisites involves 
the dissipation of some goods and services. Here, one has 
a correspondence to the division of labor in production. 

Who consumes what and when poses the question of role 
differentiation on the basis of consumption. This would 
be a matter of vital concern in the analysis of social 
structure if it had no other implications than to reveal 
how the results of the production processes were disposed 
of. But It has others since to some degree there must be 
some basis of consumption for any other role differentia¬ 
tions . 

In questions of role differentiation on the basis of 
consumption the type of goods and services consumed are 
not Irrelevant, but the distinctions drawn in these re¬ 
spects relative to production are less relevant than other 
distinctions here. It matters whether or not the factors 
consumed are raw materials, manufactured goods, or alloca¬ 
tion services, and whether or not they are produced under 
industrial or nonindustrial conditions, but more revealing 
Is the manner In which the consumption implements other 
structures In the society. How, for example, does command 
over consumption implement the allocation of power and 
responsibility? How much and what sorts of consumption 
are allocated to what sorts of educational activities? 

The distinctions among what is produced have direct impli¬ 
cations for how it may be produced because of the empirical 
nature of the processes Involved. The same factors cannot 
be overlooked in studying the structure of consumption, 
but because of the type of values involved in allocation 
and the possibility of, say, industrially and nonindustri- 
ally produced goods serving the same consumption purposes, 
the purposes institutionalized become a more directly 
relevant part of the analysis. 

There are three factors that must be considered in 
the analysis of any units in terms of which consumption is 
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carried out. First, there is the question of the source 
and type of Income of the unit. Second, there is the 
question of how and by whom the distribution of the income 
is controlled. Does it, for example, go into a common 
fund or is it individually held by some or all of the 
members? Is distribution controlled by all members, by a 
single head, or by a selected group of members? Third, 
there is the question of to whom and for what purposes it 
is allocated. These questions enter any consideration of 
the structure of consumption, and many of the factors 
already discussed in other chapters restrict the range of 
possible variations in these respects. The helplessness 
of Infants and role differentiation on this basis at one 
and the same time precludes their service as managers and 
requires that the roles of others be so differentiated as 
to preserve the interests of infants. If power in a so¬ 
ciety is primarily allocated to Individuals on the basis 
of sex, this must be reflected In the consumption roles of 
the society because of the relevance of consumption to the 
allocation of power. It is beyond the scope of the pres¬ 
ent analysis to attempt to elaborate, except for purposes 
of example, even the material presented here for lower 
levels of generalization of the study of social structure. 
The three questions raised above are raised in the belief 
that in the attempt to answer these questions the answers 
to those relevant in these respects on lower levels of 
generalization will emerge. 

Discussion of the general relevance of the distinc¬ 
tion between self-sufficient units of consumption and 
non-self-sufflclent ones will be reserved for the follow¬ 
ing section of this treatment of consumption, but some¬ 
thing oupt be said here of the relationship aspects of 
thesdiplf^lSB• Here, the possibilities are quite different 
fronj v $i<3^e'present with regard to production. 

It Is conceivable that the processes of production be 
largely or^ even entirely carried out in terms of inter- 
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mediate rather than ultimate ends and hence production 
considerations can at least Immediately be phrased In 
terms of empirical goals. This Is by no means true under 
any and all circumstances, and the possibility is modified 
by the type and degree of combination of production and 
consumption units. The case is different for consumption, 
however, if only for the reason that action oriented to 
ultimate ends must also have a direct basis in consumption. 
Production may take place entirely In empirical terms and 
within an empirically defined framework, and nonemplrlcal 
factors may enter at a further remove In the means-end 
chain. This can not be true to the same degree of con¬ 
sumption because in some Instances the framework of ends 
must be directly nonemplrlcal. This limits markedly the 
possibilities of the Institutionalization of rational 
cognitive criteria in consumption relationships by com¬ 
parison with those of production. It is, of course, by no 
means true that the institutionalization of arational 
factors in consumption relationships will, in fact, always 
receive greater institutional emphasis than in the case of 
production relationships. It does mean that this may be 
the case in some societies, and, perhaps, must be the case 
in societies in which heavy institutional emphasis is 
placed on rationality in the sphere of production. In the 
highly industrialized societies in which rationality in 
the sphere of both production and consumption is strongly 
emphasized, arationality in the latter sphere is notorious¬ 
ly more obvious and institutionally more acceptable to the 
members of such societies. There is little reason to 
doubt the teachings of common sense in this particular 
respect. Furthermore, the arationality of consumption as 
opposed to production In such societies has posed major 
theoretical problems for the development of economics as a 
science, and some at least of the Irrationality especially, 
and probably the arationality as well, that does appear in 
the production sphere may be attributed to the cognitive 
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problems involved in making rational production decisions 
oriented to distribution of goods and services for con¬ 
sumption in which irrational and arational actions play 
such a prominent part. 

In the case of production the necessity of some mini¬ 
mal emphasis on rational action has been pointed out. In 
the case of consumption this is no less true. Some types 
of production must take place to furnish the minimal con¬ 
sumption basis necessary for survival. Similarly, some 
types of consumption must take place if that proce 33 of 
survival is to be completed. The members of the society 
must eat food after it has been produced. It is, perhaps, 
conceivable theoretically in the case of both production 
and consumption that the minimal requirements in these 
respects might be carried out entirely on nonrational 
grounds, that is to say, that institutionalized nonration¬ 
al action would have sufficient latent (and/or UIR) func¬ 
tions of a type that would guarantee the minimal empirical 
state of affairs necessary for survival. The theoretical 
possibility, however, need not detain the student. It may 
be as confidently suggested as a hypothesis that there is 
no society entirely lacking institutionalized rational 
elements in the sphere of consumption as the same hypothe¬ 
sis may be suggested relative to production. To some 
degree and in some respects the relevance of workmanship 
for output is always recognized. To some degree and in 
some respects the relevance of empirical consumption to 
survival is also always recognized. 

With regard to the distinction between universalistic 
and particularistic criteria for memberships in the con¬ 
crete structures in terms of which "consumption is carried 
out, there is again a difference in the range of possible 
variation open to production and consumption units. Ex¬ 
cept in -those cases in which consumption is directly and 
immediately oriented to production, universalistic cri¬ 
teria of membership in consumption units cannot play so 
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prominent a role as Is open to them In the case of produc¬ 
tion units. Within rather wide limits differences In the 
ability to consume make little difference in terms of the 
purposes toward which much consumption Is oriented. Fur¬ 
thermore , some of the consumption units must be predomi¬ 
nantly functionally diffuse, and the difficulty of Insti¬ 
tutionalizing universalistic criteria under these clrcum- 

1 K 

stances has been pointed out above. J 

Whatever may be said of this question on the general 
theoretical level attacked here, the case on more specific 
levels is still relatively clear. In no known society do 
predominantly particularistic criteria fail to figure as 
crucial institutions and as highly strategic ones in the 
consumption sphere. This Is true even In highly industri¬ 
alized societies In which the Importance of predominantly 
universallstlc criteria is institutionalized to a high 
degree In the production sphere. Much of the consumption 
of the members of predominantly universallstlc production 
units Is carried out in units particularistically re¬ 
cruited. The consumption in terms of family units Is an 
obvious case in point. 

This distinction must be kept in mind for purposes of 
research. It is at least a suggestive hypothesis that the 
lesser amenability of consumption units to predominantly 
universallstlc recruitment may be an Important factor in 
one phenomenon that has marked the progressive industrial¬ 
ization of every society that has undergone such a process. 
This phenomenon is the increasing distinction and separa¬ 
tion of the concrete structures In terms of which produc¬ 
tion and consumption are carried out. In many nonindus¬ 
trial or relatively slightly Industrialized societies the 
activities involved In production and consumption are 
carried out to a very high degree in terms of a single 


15. See above, pp. 434-1+37• 
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unit. In many such societies the unit of both production 
and consumption is the family unit. Under these condi¬ 
tions the family unit may not, in some cases, consume what 
it produces. It may, for example, give or "sell” its pro¬ 
duction to another family unit and buy or receive as a 
gift what It consumes. Nevertheless, the members who 
produce together consume together. This cannot be true of 
all the units in the society, but It may be true to a very 
high degree. This cannot be and is not similarly true of 
highly industrialized societies In which the members of 
the units of production consume in terms of quite differ¬ 
ent units. 

Similar distinctions in possible variation arise for 
similar reasons with respect to the substantive definition 
aspects of relationships in the production and consumption 
spheres. The intrusion of functionally diffuse elements 
into the realm of consumption under all forms of societies 
is inevitable. In the case of the highly industrialized 
societies the elimination of functionally diffuse elements 
from the units of consumption is never carried to the 
lengths true of the units of production. In nonindustrial 
societies consumption units are no less marked by func¬ 
tional diffuseness on the whole than are production units 
when the two are separated. In highly Industrialized 
societies the consumption units are a great deal more so 
marked than are production units. This factor Is also 
involved In the separation of such units that marks in¬ 
dustrial societies. 

In terms of the affective aspects, the goal orienta¬ 
tion aspects, and the stratification aspects of consump¬ 
tion units similar implications for consumption units as 
differentiated from production units may be traced out. 
Consumption units under industrialized conditions are open 
to wider possibilities of both intimacy and avoidance than 
are production units, for example, and so forth. The 
importance, of these distinctions for isolated or conpara- 
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tive analyses cannot be stressed too strongly, particular¬ 
ly in cases in which industrial elements are involved 
since these elements seem to carry with them such far-reach¬ 
ing implications in these respects. They have their impli¬ 
cations, for example, for extremely concrete and practical 
problems. The numerous attempts to set up "company towns" 
or company sponsored living quarters for workers in the 
United States, for example, Involve a combination or inter¬ 
relationship of production and consumption units of a sort 
quite distinct from those that have on the whole developed. 
Even when such projects have offered substantial material 
advantages to the members of the consumption units in¬ 
volved, they have frequently entered upon a "sea of trou¬ 
bles" in the area of human relations. Some of the differ¬ 
ences and distinctions touched on here may be found to 
play Important roles in such "problems." 

2. Concrete structural distinctions 

a. Concrete structural units institutionally combin ¬ 
ing the consumption and production of the membership . As 
has been pointed out above, production and consumption are 
in some respects always simultaneous. As one produces 
goods and services, consumption of other goods and services 
takes place; as one consumes goods and services production 
of other goods and services, if only in the form of energy, 
takes place. Apart from this inescapable combination of 
the two activities, there is another type of combination 
possible but not inevitable. This is the Institutional 
provision that consumption and production activities that 
are capable of separation from one another be combined in 
the same concrete structures. Thus, one cannot avoid the 
consumption of ore in the production of steel or the pro¬ 
duction of energy potentials in the eating of food, but 
the steel worker need not consume his food in terms of the 
same concrete structure in terms of which he contributes 
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to the production of steel. 

Concrete structures that combine for their membership 
production and consumption activities that are capable of 
separation open up the possibility of high degrees of eco¬ 
nomic self-sufficiency for the units concerned. A Chinese 
family unit that produces virtually all that it consumes 
and consumes virtually all that it produces is highly 
self-sufficient in both the production and consumption 
senses. This type of self-sufficiency is important for 
the purposes of social analysis because it has far-reach¬ 
ing implications for the type of social stability that is 
present and for the sources of social change and disrup¬ 
tion to which the system is most vulnerable. Suggestions 
of this sort have already been pointed out above in the 
treatment of self-sufficiency in relation to concrete 
structures in terms of which production is carried out. 1 ^ 
The implications of these suggestions for the present 
section are sufficiently obvious to make further elabora¬ 
tion of them here redundant. 

A word of caution is necessary nonetheless. It has 
already been pointed out that this type of self-sufficiency 
cannot exist for all the concrete structures of society if 
only because some units must exist to interrelate such 
economically self-sufficient structures. There is, how¬ 
ever, another possibility of variation. A combination of 
production and consumption spheres such as that envisaged 
here may take place while self-sufficiency of the units 
remains relatively low. Two examples of such possibili¬ 
ties may be cited. In the first place, there is at least 
one known case of a society (Trobriand society) 1 ^ in which 
production and consumption are both carried out in terms 
of family units, but the production in substantial part of 

16 . See pp. 412-42}. 

.. 1 f • See B. Malinowski, Coral Gardens and their MrcM n . 
American Book Co., New York, 1955, 2 vols. 
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one family unit Is given to another family unit related to 
the first one by kinship ties, and the production of still 
a third family unit similarly related to the first is 
given to the first unit. Another example of interdepend¬ 
ency of units that combine both spheres is furnished by 
craft production of the sort so prominent under the guild 
system In preindustrial Europe or by "household industry" 
in Europe. Such production was frequently carried out in 
family terms, the working unit consisting of family mem¬ 
bers or of family members plus one or two outsiders 
virtually assimilated to family membership, at least 
temporarily. The family in this 3ense was also the unit 
in terns of which the consumption of the members was car¬ 
ried out. Between production and consumption, however, 
the goods and services produced were in substantial part 
disposed of and exchanged directly or indirectly through 
more or less complex media of exchange for the goods and 
services that were consumed. In all such cases interde¬ 
pendency is introduced. It should be obvious from the 
examples given that the type and implications of interde¬ 
pendency under these conditions may vary widely. For 
example, in the first case cited a breakdown of the inter¬ 
dependency would force a reformulation of the interrela¬ 
tionships among family units, but it would not necessitate 
far-reaching changes in the type of production carried out 
by any particular family. In the second case, not only 
the interrelationships among concrete structures would 
have to change, but a reformulation of economic structure 
internal to the concrete structures would also have to 
take place. They would, for example, have to turn more 
attention to direct production of food and other goods and 
services formerly provided for by exchange of their own 
special products. 

The brief preceding discussion of the implications of 
consumption for the relationship aspects of the concrete 
structures in terms of which it takes place and the longer 
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discussions above of these matters in relation to produc¬ 
tion should make it quite obvious that the combination of 
production and consumption spheres always has some Impli¬ 
cations understandable in these respects --at least with 
regard to the range of variation possible within a given 
type of concrete structure. It is not necessary to re¬ 
iterate that material here beyond emphasizing that data 
gathered from either of these points of view has implica¬ 
tions for the other. If those implications are mutually 
inconsistent, the hypotheses advanced here or the data 
gathered or some combination of the two is faulty. 

Before leaving the question of concrete structures 
combining production and consumption by the membership, 
the implication for the possibility of predominantly eco¬ 
nomically oriented concrete structures must be examined. 
Under the conditions involved here any such clear-out 
predominance is virtually out of the question. The stand¬ 
ards in terms of which consumption is allocated can never 
be purely economic ones to the same extent possible in the 
sphere of production if only because of the greater pos¬ 
sibilities of confining the production sphere to the 
intermediate means-ends scheme. In such combinations the 
production sphere may be economically oriented to a high 
degree. Certainly a higher degree then is possible than 
is possible for the consumption sphere. But its combina¬ 
tion in a single unit with the consumption sphere limits 
the variations of the production sphere Itself by consid¬ 
erations of the general structure of the unit. In separate 
concrete structures of production and consumption It Is 
easier to change the general structure of the unit of pro¬ 
duction In response to the needs -of production. If one 
looks at empirical instances of the combination of such 
spheres as opposed to their separation in terms of con¬ 
crete structures, one is struck at once by the quite dif¬ 
ferent degree of emphasis on goods and services In and of 
themselves that is possible in separated production units. 
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The different possibilities for the institutionalization 
of'universalistic and particularistic criteria in the two 
spheres should furnish some confirmation of this point. 

b. Separate concrete structures of production and 
consumption . When the membership of concrete structures 
are institutionally expected to carry out the major por¬ 
tion of their production in units uiiferent from those in 
terms of which they carry out consumption. Interdependency 
is an obvious and necessary concomitant feature. It Is 
not necessary or even possible that these consumption 
oriented units Involve no production. The family units in 
modern industrial societies are units of this sort. The 
major income of these family units comes from the income 
earned by production of the father or husband outside the 
family structure in the ordinary case. The production of 
other family members may be carried on in family terms as 
is the case with housekeeping and the like. Under these 
circumstances, though separated, the activities in the 
production sphere are crucially or at least more or less 
strategically relevant to the activities In the consump¬ 
tion sphere. It is in terms of the experience of social 
history no mean feat of highly industrialized societies 
that a sphere of action so Important for family concerns 
and the concerns of other concrete structures In terms of 
which consumption is carried out has been so effectively 
and thoroughly Insulated from family influences. In terms 
of the general features of a wide variety of societies it 
is not astonishing that so much nepotism and the like 
exists in modern industrial societies. It is astonishing 
that so little of It exists and that nepotism in the 
sphere of production could ever be Institutionalized as an 
evil at all. 

The interdependency Inherent in the separation of the 
consumption and production units of Individuals in major 
respects carries with It a corresponding emphasis on media 
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of exchange. If the members of production units consume 
in quite different units and characteristically consume 
directly little of what they produce, there must exist 
some method whereby other productive efforts may be trans¬ 
lated into the means of consumption. In situations of 
little product differentiation and relatively slight 
specialization barter systems may operate effectively. 
There may be direct exchange of goods and services for 
others. When Interdependency is high and products are 
highly specialized and differentiated as is the case in 
highly Industrial societies, there must be highly gener ¬ 
alized media of exchange . In the economic sphere dis¬ 
cussed here a medium of exchange will be considered more 
or less generalized to the degree that It can be used in 
the exchange of goods and services In a given society. 

For example, if there are two societies with monetary sys¬ 
tems and if the goods and services that can be acquired or 
transferred by the use of money are identical in both so¬ 
cieties save for the fact that in one of them land cannot 
be exchanged via the medium of money, while in the other 
money can be used for these purposes, then, in the former, 
money is a less generalized medium of exchange than in the 
latter. Differences in generalization of media of ex¬ 
change are extremely important for social structure. One 
need not be an economic determlnlst to appreciate fully 
the amount of social insight that may be acquired simply 
by learning what may be exchanged for what and how in a 
given society. 

The highly industrialized society requires a highly 
generalized medium of exchange for reasons sufficiently 
obvious from what has been said before in this chapter. 

It also requires that, however many different media of 

l.fl.. There must also be an emphasis on media of ex¬ 
change to the degree that the units, though combined, lack 
self-sufficiency. 
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exchange exist, one exceed the other in generality at 
least in the sense that there be one medium in terms of 
which the others may be translated. Multiplication of 
media of exchange may add flexibility under some circum¬ 
stances, but it may restrict it too, especially if lack of 
convertibility of a medium in one sphere in effect limits 
the possibilities of the development of interdependency 
between that sphere and others. The highly industrial 
case is, of course, merely used to illustrate the more 
general case of separation of production and consumption 
units, because It carries that separation to such extreme 
degrees. 

The separation of consumption units from production 
units in major respects makes the institutionalized sources 
of income for the consumption unit an especially strategic 
question for analysis since it singles oub individuals for 
production roles In a context different from their con¬ 
sumption roles. When this Is coupled with the more gener¬ 
alized media of exchange generally present under such 
conditions, special problems of maintaining allegiances to 
specific consumption units are created by the greater 
economic basis for personal independence present. One of 
the major sources of social control In "traditional" China 
was the high degree of inability of a rebellious family 
member to cut himself off from his family and still acquire 
an acceptable basis for consumption. The possibility of 
enployment alternative to family employment and on a rela¬ 
tively nonparticularistic basis has been opened there by 
the relatively slight industrialization present, and its 
effects on the old methods of social control have been 
far-reaching. In the United States, on the other hand, 
the separation of these units has been carried so far that 
it is surprising that consunption units such as the family 
hold together as well as they do. Under such conditions, 
return to large scale highly conplex family units is diffi¬ 
cult, if not Impossible, for several reasons, but one such 
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reason is certainly the ease with which a dissatisfied 
individual in such a unit can leave it and still fulfill 
his consumption goals. 

Preoccupation with this separation may, however, lead 
the observer astray. Such separation is never complete. 

It Is, perhaps, carried as far in the American family 
structure as in any major concrete structure in any socie¬ 
ty. The source of income of these family units is prima¬ 
rily the amount of generalized medium of exchange (viz., 
money) acquired by the husband in his occupational role(s) 
outside the family. The amount of production involved in 
cooking, "housework,” child care, etc., that takes place 
In the family context is not negligible save, perhaps, in 
the highest income groups. Even in the latter the mana¬ 
gerial function In the family unit Is performed to some 
degree on a family basis. The importance of these combina¬ 
tions of production and consumption tends to escape one 
because consumption of these gooas ana services is to such 
a high degree simultaneous with their production and 
because the material basis for the production Involved 
Is to such a high degree furnished by the Individual^) 
with the nonfamily occupational roles. Even when the 
separation is great, therefore, one must seek out the pro¬ 
duction aspects of such consumption units. 

It is not necessary here to take up in detail the 
implications of the separation for the relationship as¬ 
pects of the units. It is hoped that these are reasonably 
clear from what has been said before in this chapter on 
the relationship aspects of concrete structures viewed 
from the economic standpoint. It need only be reiterated 
that, when the separation exists; It Is by no means true 
that the consumption units must or can Institutionalize 
the same structures in these respects as the production 
units,. There is one general consideration involved, how¬ 
ever, that should be noted. When the separation exists 
and when the relationship aspects are differently institu- 
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tionallzec In the two types of units. Institutionalization 
must be rather delicately worked out if stability is to 
result. The Institutionalization of these aspects in the 
one sphere must be such as to interfere relatively little 
with their different institutionalization In the other. 
This Is especially true when training relevant In one 
sphere takes place the other. Family membership Is, 
of course, particularlstica!ly defined in the families of 
a highly industrialized society like the Unitea States 
(as it is in all societies), and membership In the major 
units of production Is dependent upon predominantly uni- 
versalistlc: criteria, institutionally speaKing. One is 
expected in the United States to love one's children be¬ 
cause they are one's children. It is not a matter of 
chance, however, that the degree ana kina of affection 
given to children is, to the high degree notea by anthro¬ 
pologists, psychiatrists, and others, based on competi¬ 
tively viewed ana comparatively judged performances. 
Whatever sources of insecurity ana future personality 
problems may inhere in such family practices, it is ques¬ 
tionable whether fewor problems would be raisec if the 
individual were totally unprepared by such treatment for 
the treatment on predominantly universallstic and func¬ 
tionally specific grounus ho inevitably receives as an 
adult In that society. 

In concluding this chapter two points must be raised. 
The first has to do with one limitation of the treatment 
here, the second with some of the implications of the 
approach usea here for Interdisciplinary cooperation with 
the conventionally distinguished field of economics. As 
regards the former, the usual cautions relative to other 
portions of this work will hold, but one of these needs 
special emphasis. Even on the level of generality at¬ 
tempted here by no means all of the relevant problems have 
been explicitly attacked. The congeries of problems 
centering around the concept of "property” fall into this 
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category. All that is hoped for the present treatment is 
that Investigation of a specific society in the terms 
suggested here will bring to light material on those prob¬ 
lems not explicitly treated here because of the inescapable 
Implications of the former for the latter. The raising of 
these questions in different specific empirical contexts 
should give one continually developing insight into uni¬ 
formities that must be given consideration on the level 
attempted here. 

With regard to the interdisciplinary implications of 
this treatment the considerations may be stated briefly 
and simply. The theoretical structure of economics has 
been based upon the consideration of the implications of 
rational action within a specific set of social structures. 
Theoretical development in the fiela of economics takes 
place largely in terms of more detailed and more tenable, 
logical, or mathematical development of the implications 
of rational action within such a context and by variation 
of the assumptions relative to that context. It is to the 
latter source of development that these remarks are di¬ 
rected. One need not elaborate on the fact that those 
assumptions In the literature of economics have often been 
implicit and imprecise rather than explicit and precise, 
and often quite out of conformity with the empirical state 
of affairs to which the results were applied. The consid¬ 
eration of Interest here is that changes in those assump¬ 
tions have come either from arbitrarily chosen alternatives 
to the prevailing ones or correction of them via enpirical 
research. The source of interdisciplinary cooperation 
seen here bears on the process by suggesting a systematic 
empirically relevant basis for developing economic theory 
via variation of these assumptions, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, via the use of the solutions to allocative 
problems so obtained to set limits of possible variation 
for other social structures. 

Further development of the work attempted here should 
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make possible the development not only of the economic 
structural requisites of any society but also of less gen¬ 
eral types of societies and of specific societies. The 
range of possible variation in these respects within any 
specific context should be capable of discovery. The 
development of economic theory could then address itself 
systematically to the exploration of the implications of 
rational action oriented to the allocation of goods and 
services within the different contexts of different struc¬ 
tural requisites or different possible structural varia¬ 
tions. Empirical difficulties in applying the theoretical 
results of developments In terms of one such set of assump¬ 
tions to a context in which they do not apply could there¬ 
by be systematically minimized. 

On the other side, the discovery by means of develop¬ 
ments in economic theory of the implications of such varied 
contexts for economic allocation should, by virtue of the 
implications of such allocation for the range of variation 
of general social structures, make possible an Increasing 
degree of precision in the statement of the range of pos¬ 
sible variation of those structures within any specific 
context. Repetition of the process could then take place 
indefinitely with gains for the development of both eco¬ 
nomics and the other social studies. Some such inter¬ 
disciplinary cooperation must take place if economics, 
which is at present the most highly developed theoretical¬ 
ly of the social sciences, is to have systematic relevance 
beyond a highly restricted social context of which the 
limitations and exact nature are only dimly appreciated. 



CHAPTER X 

THE STRUCTURE OF POLITICAL ALLOCATION 


Political allocation for* the purposes of this study 
has been defined above as the distribution of power over 
and responsibility for the actions of the various members 
of the concrete structure concerned, involving, on the one 
hand,'coercive sanctions, of which force is the extreme 
form in one direction, and, on the other, accountability 
to the members and in terms of the structure concerned, or 
to the members of other concrete structures. The term 
power has been defined above as the ability to exercise 
authority and control over the actions of others. Re ¬ 
sponsibility has been defined as the accountability of an 
individual(s) to another individual(s) or group(s) for his 
own acts and/or the acts of others. 

The functional requisite basis for the structural 
requisite of political allocation is not difficult to 
find. In the first place, there is the functional neces¬ 
sity of the control of disruptive forms of behavior. The 
use of force for the acquisition of enas is extremely 
efficient if the objectives be sufficiently limited. As 
has been pointed out long ago by E- Goldhamer ana E. A. 
Shils, force can not be relied upon exclusively in broaa 
contexts. They have observed pointedly that: 

Large amounts of power cannot be exercised 
in a purely coercive fashion, for even though 
the mass of subordinated individuals do not rec¬ 
ognize the power holder as exercising legitimate 
power, the necessity of utilizing a large staff 
would introduce other than purely coercive power 
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Into the total power system; lor the subordinate 
power-holders, who exercise dependent power* ana 
carry out sanctions for cases of non-conformity 
among the mass cannot themselves bo controlled 
by coercion alone . 1 2 

Despite the limits on the effective use of force, its 
effectiveness for limited purposes Is such that disruptive 
behavior involving force must be curbed if the society is 
to be stable or to survive. The importance of power allo¬ 
cations. to control such outbursts as this Is obvious 
enough, but power allocation is no less important in the 
curbing of disruptive beliavior that tak^s other forms. If 
there is to be stability, the power to curb disruptive 
apathetic behavior is no less important than power to curb 

o 

the "illegitimate"'" use of force. Between these two poles 
lie unending possibilities of variations in disruptive be¬ 
havior that must come under Institutionalized control, if 
the concrete structure concerned is not to change in the 
respects in which it is defined or not to be totally dis¬ 
rupted . 

This control must be institutionalized too. Again, 
the limited effectiveness of purely coercive sanctions Is 
germane. The question of quls eustodlet Ipsos custodes 
posed by Goldhamer and Shiis in the article quoted above 
is always germane to power systems. Both legitimate 
expectations of conformity with structures of power 


1. See "Types of Power ana Status," Am. Jour, of 
Soc., Vol. XLV, No. 2 (Sept. 1939), pp- 1 71-1 63 • 

2. The terms legitimate and illegitimate with regard 
to power ana responsibility refer to the factor of insti¬ 
tutionalization or its absence. Legitimate means Institu¬ 
tionalized; illegitimate means noninstitutionalized. "Mur¬ 
der" as that term is generally used in the legal sense is 

a noninstitutionalized killing of an Individual( 3 ) and is 
illegitimate insofar as this is the case. A legal execu¬ 
tion of a convicted kidnapper is a legitimate killing in 
this sense. It Is in this sense that the state or nation 
Is often defined as having In the last analysis the monopo¬ 
ly of the legitimate use of force relative to its members.. 
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wielding and reactions to failures in these respects must 
be present to insure the stability of social systems from 
this point of view. The institutionalization must cover 
not only the application of power, it must also define the 
contexts in which it is to be used. The functional req¬ 
uisite of adequate institutionalization Itself requires 
this. The circumstances under which power is applied and 
responsibility required cannot be left socially random, 
for this would not only leave the road of calculated dis¬ 
ruptive behavior open but would also leave all other forms 
of disruptive behavior open and introduce another disrup¬ 
tive element in the failure to exercise restraint In some 
form. 

The importance of elements of power and responsibili¬ 
ty in these respects crops up in other functional requi¬ 
sites as well. The regulation of the choice of means and 
of affective expression are cases In point. Here again, 
the relevant consideration is the disruptive possibilities 
opened up by failures to institutionalize structures of 
political allocation. There Is, however, another general 
order of consideration. There Is the inescapable problem 
of control of those members of the society who lack the 
maturity and knowledge necessary if they are to be held 
effectively responsible by the members of the society. 
Retarded and handicapped Individuals of all sorts furnish 
examples of this sort, but a far more important group in 
any society is that formed by new members of the structure, 
especially, of course, those introduced to the society by 
birth. These individuals are always present to some de¬ 
gree in societies as defined here. The future existence 
of the society hangs on their trainihg in action in terms 
of the structures of society. Some controls over them are 
necessary If that Is to be accomplished. A certain amount 
of control is necessary to prevent their destruction 
either from lack of comprehension of danger or inability 
to cope with it. In other respects control is necessary 
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to Insure that they receive the training necessary if the 
society is to be perpetuated. This consideration Involves 
control not only of the infants and children themselves 
but to some extent also of the adults who carry out these 
operations in relation to them. 

Finally, there is the general question of coordina¬ 
tion and direction of effort. The facts of role differ¬ 
entiation imply also the facts of role coordination. 

There are many different conditions that must be fulfilled 
if a society is to survive. Not all individuals can be 
completely self-sufficient In the performance of these 
functional requirements. There must be some form of di¬ 
rection or management of the concrete unit in terms of 
which this coordination Is carried out. In some societies 
and in some types of units the cognitive problems involved 
require specific role allocations of direction and plan¬ 
ning. Even when this Is not the case, however, the 
impossibility of preserving adequate operation of the 
units in the absence of some elements of power and respon¬ 
sibility is always relevant. 

In the case of the structure of political allocation 
three questions must always be examined. In the first 
place, there Is the question of locus of power and respon¬ 
sibility. Who possesses the power and/or responsibility, 
or how are power and responsibility allocated? Some as¬ 
pects of this question have already been discussed above 
In the chapter on role differentiation. In the second 
place, there is the question of definition of political 
allocation. What range of action Is covered by power 
and/or responsibility? Over what is power wielded? Rela¬ 
tive to what is responsibility exacted? In the third 
place, there is the question of procedure. How are the 
applications of power and/or responsibility carried out? 

The question of the locus of power and responsibility 
is always a matter of the first importance in the examina¬ 
tion of the sources of order and change In a society, i.e., 
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of the problem of stability. It has been suggestea above 
that a generalization of an extremely high order may be 
made in these terms: any concrete structure in which the 
locus of power is not balanced by the locus of responsi¬ 
bility has inherent sources of instability. These sources 
are of two sorts. First, individuals or groups who pos¬ 
sess power without responsibility for their exercise of 
that power always raise the possibility of power applica¬ 
tions that are capricious from the point of view of the 
structure concerned. They may be capricious in the sense 

that they neea not or do not coincide witli the institu- 

* 

tionalizea power structures of the structure. If they 
are capricious in this sense, they need not be disruptive, 
but to the extent that they are capricious, they may be 
uisruptive; and that Is sufficient to establish a source 
of instability in the structure concerned. The problem of 
balancing power with responsibility is always posed in an 
especially difficult arm obvious form by highly autocratic 
and authoritarian systems. Enforcement of responsibility 
on such power holders limits the scope of their power to 
some extent. The failure to do so opens the possibility 
that the actions of the power holders may uestroy the so¬ 
cial structure in general and the very basis of their own 
power as well. The figures, Nero and Caligula, are clas¬ 
sic examples of this sort, although modern history has 
already furnished equally clear-cut examples and seems to 
promise ethers. 

Second, responsibility that is unaccompanied by power 
is no less a source of Instability because of the impossi¬ 
bility of the effective execution of responsibility in the 
face of opposition under those circumstances. If an 


3 . The sources of Instability in a concrete struc 
ture with no institutionalized power structures are too 
obvious to require comment here. 
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individual is responsible for a particular performance on 
his own part or on that of others but lacks the power 
necessary to ensure such performance, his responsibility, 
whatever its other implications, cannot ensure that per¬ 
formance. Insofar as the performance involved is crucial 
or more or less strategic for the structure concerned such 
an imbalance opens the roaa to instability. No matter how 
the individual concerned may be disciplined for the fail¬ 
ure possible under these circumstances, the enforcement of 
his responsibility will riot accomplish the performances 
sought. Insofar as failure of that performance is germane 
to the stability of the structure, elements of instability 
inhere in the structure. It is completely Ineffective, 
for example, to hole an individual responsible for housing 
others if he is given no powers of requisitioning shelters 
or materials for shelters or the power required to get the 
objects of the housing to use it when provided. 

The generalizations suggested above are not recondite 
nor are they unknown. Any administrator of any experience 
is fully aware of both sources of difficulty. The capri¬ 
cious application of power in the absence of responsibility 
and the bootlessness of responsibility In the absence of 
power Is part of the lore and wisaom of men of all ages. 

The extent to which an authentic pedigree of these gener¬ 
alizations can be traced in written and oral records and 
testimony is almost certainly limited only by the extent 
of the records and testimony themselves. The systematic 
use and development of these generalizations for the 
scientific analysis of social phenomena has not, however, 
been forthcoming, but it cannot be avoided as an element 
in the scientific analysis of society. The analysis of 
order and change is always germane to social phenomena in 
some sense, and the balance of loci of power ana respon¬ 
sibility Is always In some respects relevant to the prob¬ 
lems of order and change in social phenomena. 
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There are two highly general types of balance of the 
loci of power and responsibility. The first Is of a 
nonhierarchical sort, and the second Is of a hierarchical 
sort. The nonhierarchical balance of power and responsi¬ 
bility Involves the same balance from the point of view of 
all the parties to the relationship. This is the situa¬ 
tion of mutually equal powers end responsibilities already 
discussed in Chapter VI in relation to the hierarchical 
aspects of relationships. Here, the focus of attention Is, 
however, exclusively on power and responsibility factors. 
Friendship, as that relationship is frequently institu¬ 
tionalized, is a case in point. In modern western socie¬ 
ties, for example, two friends are expected to have equal 
powers over one another, and equal responsibilities to one 
another to the degree that similarity of their circum¬ 
stances and their degrees of friendship permit. To the 
extent that these circumstances and degrees of friendship 
are equal, the powers and responsibilities involved in the 
relationship are equal. Furthermore, in such a relation¬ 
ship the responsibilities and powers are mutually owed and 
held. The two friends are responsible to one another for 
their acts relevant to one another, and have powers allo¬ 
cated and defined in a similar fashion. The relevance of 
what they do in their roles as mutual friends will no 
doubt have relevance for their roles in other relation¬ 
ships and hence power and responsibility ramifications 
there too, but as far as the friendship unit is concerned 
the relationship is institutionalized as a mutual one in 
these respects. 

But the nonhierarchical political structure can never 
be the sole type of political structure in any society . 

In fact, some crucial institutions and some more or less 
strategic ones must institutionalize hierarchical politi¬ 
cal structures. The nonhierarchical structure represents 
a balance of power such that the relationship may be 
dissolved by either party. Only the desire by all the 
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parties to such a relationship to preserve the status quo 
can keep such political systems in operation. If that 
mutual desire, however "motivated," breaks down from one 
side or all sides, the political picture changes radically. 
Obviously, such a system is not well adapted to the curb¬ 
ing of disruptive behavior, for characteristic of such 
behavior is the desire of some parties to restrain it and 

li 

of others to carry it through. In the field of interna¬ 
tional relations the instability possible in a system of 
balanced powers and responsibilities has been all too 
obvious in history. The periodic collapse of such bal¬ 
ances and the restoration of stability by the establish¬ 
ment of a new hierarchy by a passage of arms or a recom¬ 
bination of nations has been seen again and again in 
modern western history. The instability of a mutual 
balance system internal to a society is no less obvious 
and seems never to have been institutionalized for a 
society as a whole. The problem of training children and 
keeping them from harm would alone necessitate hierarchi¬ 
cal elements. Complete stability is by no means always 
institutionalized in a society though some, such as 
Tokugawa Japan, have made rather extensive efforts in 
this direction. Some societies institutionalize specific 
sorts of changes as is illustrated by the phenomenon of 
technological change In modern industrial societies. 
Whatever the leeway of societies In this respect, some 
structures of order, even of order in direction and type 
of change, must be institutionalized if the society is to 
persist as defined, and the institutionalization of such 
order requires at some points the institutionalization of 
hierarchical political structures. 

On the level of generalization under analysis here 
the Institutionalization of hierarchical political struc- 


4. Hence one, at least, of the major elements of ro¬ 
manticism in the anarchistic faiths. 
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tures always poses the problem or maintaining a balance of 
the loci of power ana responsibility. It is the essence 
of such hierarchical systems that responsibility Is owed 
from the bottom up, from the less to the more powerful, 
ana that power is wielced from the top aown. Another way 
of putting the matter is that In a hierarchical political 
structure responsibility is not oweu directly to the inoi- 
viaual or groups over whem power is wielded In the respects 
in which power Is wielcea. If the contrary were true, a 
mutual balance in these respects wouia exist, and the pos¬ 
sibility of the interference with the exercise of power 
would exist at every point. A military system of the 
ordinary sort is, perhaps, the most clear-cut example of 
such a hierarchy. Theoretically, in such organizations 
the greatest power Is concentratea in the highest ranking 
official; the lower ranks each owe responsibility to the 
ranks above and have power over the ranks below. It is 
essential for the efficient operation of such systems that 
the "chain of ccrnmana" be clearly defined. 

In these hierarchical systems there are two general 
methoos of maintaining the balance of power and responsi¬ 
bility. In neither case is the responsibility directly 
owed those over whom power is wleloea In the respects In 
which it Is wielaeo. One type of balance is that in which 
the power holder owes responsibility directly ana explicit¬ 
ly for the results of his exercise of power to some other 
empirical Individual or group. In the military forces of 
the United States the balance is maintained by the insti¬ 
tutionalization of responsibility of the highest officer 
of the forces to the civilian government and of that civil¬ 
ian government to the population „at large via elected 
representatives and their appointees. The commanding 
officer can not be called to account directly by his sub¬ 
ordinates but only by his superiors, to whom the subordi¬ 
nates may appeal unaer specific rules, and in the last 
analysis the ccrnmanaer-ln-chlef is a civilian official, 
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the president, responsible for his acts In specific ways 
to the electorate. 

The same sort of balance may be seen In the family 
structure of the United States. A father does not owe 
direct responsibility to his nonadult son for the results 
of his power over that son, but the government through Its 
courts and law enforcement officers exacts such responsi¬ 
bility. The case against a father for maltreatment of his 
son Is not phrased "son X vs. father Y" but rather "the 
state vs. father Y." Balances of this sort involve an 
unending chain of powers and responsibilities. The eu- 
functional aspects of such a balance inhere in the fact 
that, at least in theory, the method of balancing power 
and responsibility is clear in any specific case at any 
specific stage of its development, and that It Is such 
that the enforcement of responsibility does not interfere 
with the manifest eufunctlonal aspects of the exercise of 
power. This type of balance of power and responsibility 
may be called an empirically oriented political hler - 
archy . 

Another type of political hierarchy may be called a 
nonempirically oriented political hierarchy . In such a 
hierarchy as this responsibility is balanced with power by 
virtue of the power holder's faith in and allegiance to 
nonempirical factors. These nonempirical factors may be 
ultimate ends such as justice, honor, and the like, or 
they may be nonempirical entitles such as gods, the spirits 
of ancestors, and the like. A clear example of this sort 
of balance is that in the "traditional” Chinese family 
system. A Chinese father whose male ancestors were dead 

5 . It is "empirically oriented" in the sense that 
the individual(s) or groups holding power, the individ¬ 
ual (s) or groups bearing responsibility, and those over 
whom power is held and to whom responsibility is owed are 
all empirically defined. 
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held virtually complete power over his son. Father-daugh¬ 
ter-in-law Incest was, perhaps, the only act that justi¬ 
fied direct resistance by the son. In theory, at least, 
it was unfllial, the cardinal Chinese sin, for a son to 
resist physical abuse, and cases are cited of sons who 
have been beaten to death or nearly so by their fathers 
without a show of resistance. If the father was also the 
family head, no other family member was qualified to 
interfere with this exercise of power, and the officials 
of the government, not to mention one's friends and neigh¬ 
bors, were not expected to interfere either. The balance 
was maintained, ideally speaking, via the allegiance owed 
by the father to his ancestors and his obligation to them 
to ensure the maintenance of the family. It was unfllial 
of the father to so abuse his son or to so treat him 
(e.g., not provide him with a wife) as to prevent the 
continuity of the family. The maintenance of the balance 
depended upon the father's recognition of this obligation 
and his "motivation" in terms of it, however, and cases of 
fathers who ignored these obligations and ruined their 
families without empirical Interference internal or ex¬ 
ternal to the family are not difficult to find. Fortunate¬ 
ly for the stability of "traditional" Chinese society the 
conformity aspects of the institutionalization of these 
obligations were extremely high as far as fathers were 
concerned. 

In the type of nonempirically oriented political 
hierarchy cited above there is at least an indirect em¬ 
pirical element. The obligation that balances the loci of 
power and responsibility is to a group of nonemplrical 
entitles, the ancestors, but the factors covered by the 
obligations may be to a high degree explicitly and em¬ 
pirically defined. This was certainly true of the Chinese 
case cited. The obligations of a father to his son owed 
indirectly by virtue of his obligations to the ancestors 
involved such explicit empirical factors as the continuity. 
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of the family and. If possible. Its Increasing prosperity, 
which was also explicitly defined. There Is, however, 
another possibility with regard to nonempirlcal political 
hierarchies. This is the case in which the balance is due 
to the allegiance, real or assumed, of the power holder to 
nonempirlcal factors but in which the nature of the obli¬ 
gations Involved is not empirically defined or is so de¬ 
fined only by the decision of the power holder himself.^ 

An example of this sort of balance is that present (or 
absent) in the type of power holders referred to by Max 
Weber as charismatic leaders. Charismatic leaders are 
power holders who are judged by those who believe in them 
to be capable of themselves defining the obligations for 
which they are responsible. It Is true that such leaders 
inevitably operate within some empirical limitations, but 
other possibilities are left to their decision unlimited 
in other respects as far as the faith of their followers 
is concerned. Hitler, in Germany, was such a leader, and 
he operated in terms of a nonempirlcal orientation that 
might be phrased as the "greater glory of the German 
Reich."' Some empirical referents such as the "redress of 
the Treaty of Versailles" were involved, but to a large 
extent "the greater glory of the German Reich" was what 

Q 

Hitler said it was in the eyes of his devotees, and he 
was institutionally responsible to no empirical source for 
his decisions. Responsibility was finally invoked in his 
case by outside powers, a nonlnstitutionallzed source as 


6. The case of empirical definition of the obliga¬ 
tion by the nonempirlcal entity involved is Ignored because 
of the impossibility of the empirical confirmation of such 
an "act" of definition by a nonempirlcal entity. 

7 . Its nonempirlcal aspects lay in its relative lack 
of definition until Hitler had spoken or someone spoke in 
his name. 


8. There is some evidence that, despite the avowedly 
materialistic orientation of the communists, Stalin plays 
a similar charismatic role in the communist system. 
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far as the structure of his own society was concerned. 

Another example of the nonempirically oriented po¬ 
litical hierarchy In which empirical factors play a rela¬ 
tively minor role, even Indirectly, Is a phenomenon 
associated with the Protestant Reformation. In that 
period some of the members of some sects took quite lit¬ 
erally the obligation to work out "God's Will on earth," 
its unknowability save In the revelation vouchsafed In the 
Bible, and the obligation of each individual to seek it 
out for himself. This made each Individual in a sense his 
own charismatic leader and resulted on the part of some 
extremist sects in some of the most anarchic activity ever 
witnessed.^ 

The implications of nonempirical political hierarchies 
for the stability of social systems in general and of so¬ 
cieties in particular are extremely interesting. Only 
under very specific circumstances can the sources of in¬ 
stability involved be prevented from becoming a major 
source of change and/or disruption of the society. If the 
political hierarchy is nonempirically oriented in the fac¬ 
tors to which responsibility Is owed but contains empirical 
elements in that the obligations involved are explicit and 
specific empirical ones, then Instability can be avoided 
only if the sources and methods of "motivation" of the 
individual concerned are such as to keep the conformity 
aspects of the institutionalization involved high enough 
to prevent structural changes that would be involved in 
lowered conformity aspects. In the China case cited above 
conformity aspects in the "traditional" period were extra¬ 
ordinarily high, and the implications of industrialization 
for the sources and methods of such "motivation" have been 
one of the major sources of the disruptive effects for 


9- „ See J5. Belfort Bax, Rise and Fall of the Anabap ¬ 
tists . Jjacmillan Co., New York, 1903 . 
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that social structure involved in the small degree of in¬ 
dustrialization that has affected that society in the past 
century or less. 

In the second type of nonenpirically oriented politi¬ 
cal hierarchy the problem of stability is even greater 
than in the Chinese type. In this second type, the prob¬ 
lem is one of ''motivating 1 ' the charismatic leader in such 
a way that the empirical obligations he does identify 
empirically will not be disruptive of the social structure 
and that he does Identify those that will preserve it. 

The odds are overwhelmingly against either requirement for 
at least two reasons. At the present stage of knowledge 
the cognitive problems Involved in the rational apprecia¬ 
tion of these factors by the charismatic leader make such 
Identification by him on a rational basis almost certainly 
out of the question. Hi3 accurate identification of them 
by nonrational means, if not out of the question, is at 
least inscrutable from the scientific point of view. The 
past history of charismatic leaders would not lead one to 
expect long-run stability from this source since systems of 
this sort have seldom lasted beyond the life of a single 
individual and often the death of the charismatic leader 
himself has been at least in part the result of the in¬ 
stabilities of his system and/or the signal for Its dis¬ 
solution as defined. 

There is yet another reason for expecting instability 
under such circumstances. There is neither time nor space 
here to go Into the functional and structural prerequisites 
of the social changes that result In such political situa¬ 
tions. It is not unreasonable, nevertheless, to suggest 
that situations of extreme tension and dissatisfaction are 
involved, that a desire or readiness for social change is 
an important factor "motivating" such allegiances. If 
this is the case, then one of the most dysfunctional things 
such leaders could do as far as their own power Is con¬ 
cerned would be a maintenance of the status quo . Certainly 
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the history of such political hierarchies has always been 
one of social change both during the existence of the sys¬ 
tem and In its dissolution. It is of the essence of such 
political hierarchies that they are eufunctional for so¬ 
cial change however dysfunctional they may be from other 
points of view. 

In the last analysis some nonempirlcally oriented 
political hierarchies 10 must be involved in every society 
if only because one of the possible ranges of variation 
of human action is its orientation to ultimate ends. Fur¬ 
thermore, such orientation would seem to be ubiquitous in 
some respects in all societies. The allocation of power 
and responsibility Is always germane in some respects for 
any action whether directly oriented to ultimate ends or 
not. If this is so, then political aspects Inhere also in 
action with such nonempirical orientations. If there is 
to be stability in social systems from this point of view, 
it will vary with the degree to which the balanced power 
and responsibility involve as a minimum indirect but spe¬ 
cific empirical definitions and the degree to which the 
conformity aspects of institutionalization in these re¬ 
spects can be maintained at a high level. 

In general, hierarchical political structures share, 
in common one characteristic that is eufunctional for so¬ 
cial systems with rare exceptions, and certainly is eufunc¬ 
tional to some degree for any society. This is the fact 
that such structures of political allocation facilitate 
the wielding of power by minimizing the possibility of 
interference of those over whom power is wielded. In many 
situations inability to exercise power with relatively 
little interference from those subjected to It would be 
dysfunctional for the units concerned. At the same time 
hierarchical systems of political allocation always pose 


1o. And no doubt some nonempirlcally oriented eco¬ 
nomic structures, solidarity structures, etc. 
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the problem of balancing the power of those at the top of 
the power hierarchy with responsibility. The "democratic" 
theory of government attempts one solution to this problem 
by holding that the power holders for a society are re¬ 
sponsible to the public at large, and various systems of 
elections, etc., are present so that such responsibility 
may be enforced. Authoritarian systems of political allo¬ 
cation institutionalize quite different structures in 
these respects. In the field of international relations 
the problem of this balance is raised in an acute form. 

It is not difficult to devise a system for the delegation 
of power to a world organization, but how can one hold it 
responsible for its acts? 11 Literally hundreds of the 


11. The technology of power wielding is relatively 
well worked out, particularly with regard to the technology 
of the application of force as an extreme resort. Further¬ 
more, the results of these applications and their tech¬ 
niques (if not the applications and techniques themselves) 
can be and are quite generally understood and appreciated 
by persons whose social backgrounds show the widest diver¬ 
gences. Thus, a bombing raid by ten thousand United Na¬ 
tions planes seeking to enforce a ruling of that body on a 
deviant nation would be quickly understood by Americans, 
Russians, French, Chinese, Israelis, Belgians, etc. The 
question of the size and type of "police force" needed as 
a last resort by such an international organization is 
largely a technological matter. But the concepts on the 
part of these diverse peoples of what would constitute 
"adequate safeguards" against the "improper" use of such 
power and hence the problems of holding such an organiza¬ 
tion with such powers responsible — these are by no means 
so commonly understood or appreciated. The relevant au¬ 
thorities in both Russia and the United States could, for 
example, agree relatively quickly on what allocations of 
men and material the United Nations Organization would need 
in order to curb either one of them willy nilly. But, with 
their differing social structures and individual "motiva¬ 
tions," agreement on "adequate safeguards" against the mis¬ 
use of such power appears to be very much more difficult, 
if not impossible. Even with its extremely limited command 
over actual force, this problem is acutely reflected in 
the United Nations Organization in the use of the veto and 
the differing attitudes toward that use. If, for example, 
the authorities (and people?) of both Russia and the United 
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current problems of western societies and of the world In 
general have this problem of balance of power and respon¬ 
sibility as a central concern whether It Is recognized or 
not. Structural analysis cannot be complete without ex¬ 
plicit consideration of this problem, and explicit con¬ 
sideration of It in varying social contexts of greater and 
lesser stability and of widely different types may produce 
generalizations of wide practical importance in the field 
of social engineering. 

All social action involves some allocation of power 
and responsibility just as all social action involves some 
allocation of goods and services. In an attempt to answer 
the three questions always posed relative to political 
allocation, i.e., those of locus, definition, and pro¬ 
cedure, the first step requires the identification of 
those concrete structures that appear in a society on the 
level of generalization on which that society is being 
studied. Power and responsibility are, of course, always 
allocated and executed in terms of concrete structures. 

In terms of specific concrete structures one must, there¬ 
fore, determine the type of balance (or lack of balance) 
of power and responsibility and identify the distribution 
of roles in this respect, the factors' covered by the allo¬ 
cation both institutionally and otherwise, and the pro¬ 


states could be convinced of the adequacy and effectiveness 
of safeguards In these respects as they are of the ability 
of an organization to exert pressure if it has sufficient 
planes and atom bombs at its disposal, then many of the 
current problems of an International organization to pre¬ 
serve peace would vanish. The exercise of power and the 
delegation of the means of power to such an organization 
is by no means simply a problem of current military logis¬ 
tics, but, whatever these complexities may be, they are 
pale, at least from the point of view of the participants, 
by comparison with this problem of responsibility. It 
might be added that the contributions by scientists to the 
understanding of the responsibility aspect of the problem 
would certainly seem to have been more modest than their 
contribution# to the, problems of the power aspect. 
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cedures used to apply power and responsibility. Since all 
of the concrete structures present on any level of study 
of a society cannot be identical, if only because of the 
necessity of some concrete structures that regulate rela¬ 
tions among others, the political aspects of all the con¬ 
crete structures can never be identical. One specific 
political structure can never be the sole political struc¬ 
ture for a society. 

One type of concrete structure is, perhaps, of special 
significance in these respects. That is the type that has 
been referred to above as a predominantly politically ori¬ 
ented structure. It Is by no means certain that such 
concrete structures must exist in any society. It is 
quite within the realm of possibility that societies carry 
out political allocation in terms of structures otherwise 
oriented or ones in which no particular orientation seems 
predominant. On the other hand, when predominantly po¬ 
litically oriented structures do appear, certain implica¬ 
tions are necessarily clear. Above all, such units must 
be oriented to the regulation or supervision of relation¬ 
ships among other units. The only possible exception to 
this implication would involve structures in which the 
internal allocation of power and responsibility was an end 
in itself. Tnis is certainly not characteristically the 
case. Predominantly politically oriented structures such 
as governmental bodies of various sorts are Inevitably 
oriented to the regulation of interrelationships among 
other concrete structures. Usually, such structures en¬ 
force responsibility on other structures. To the extent 
that this is so another implication also follows. The 
presence of such structures always limits and defines to 
some degree the political allocation that takes place in 
terms of other structures. Most notably, perhaps, such 
structures are usually oriented, among other things, to 
the control of disruptive behavior in the society. 

When predominantly politically oriented structures 
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are present, they may be expected to furnish one of the 
primary sources of balance for the allocation of power and 
responsibility in a society. The effectiveness of such 
structures in performing this function may be quite signif¬ 
icant in the analysis of stability in a society. Such an 
hypothesis would seem reasonable under the circumstances, 
and in the event that its application be contradicted by 
the data, at least the examination of the social structure 
in these terms should lead to identification of those 
other structures that exceed it in significance in these 
respects. 

In concrete structures generally, and in predominant¬ 
ly politically oriented ones in particular, three common 
distinctions may be noted in structural examination from 
the political point of view. These are the familiar dis¬ 
tinctions between executive, legislative, and judicial 
functions or structures. The term executive pertains to 
the actual wielding of power or bearing of responsibility. 
The term legislative pertains to the establishment of 
structures defining who shall wield power and/or bear re¬ 
sponsibility, in what respects, and how. The term .judicial 
pertains to the interpretation of the structures of po¬ 
litical allocation, the judgment of what the structures 
mean in specific circumstances, and when and how they 
apply. 

In the analysis of political structure the differen¬ 
tiation of executive, legislative, and judicial roles must 
be discovered. The range of variation possible is ex¬ 
tremely great. In some respects the distinctions can only 
be made on an analytic basis. One of the most significant 
factors to note about political structure is whether 
executive, legislative, and judicial roles are distin¬ 
guished from one another or whether they are combined. 
Another is the degree to which they are set up in concrete 
structures primarily oriented to one or the other or all 
three, or whether they are set up within the general 
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concrete structures distinguished within a society or In 
predominantly politically oriented structures. In com¬ 
paring concrete structures of similar types in different 
societies significant similarities or dissimilarities may 
emerge. Executive, legislative, and judicial roles are 
institutionalized in both the "traditional" Chinese family 
structure and that of the "urban middle-class" family in 
the United States. The systems are quite different, how¬ 
ever, particularly with respect to the allocation of these 
roles and their definition. In both "traditional" China 
and the United States predominantly politically oriented 
governmental structures are institutionalized. The extent 
of power and responsibility of such structures, especially 
with reference to family structures, varies widely. Fur¬ 
thermore, in the case of the United States, there exist 
within the governmental structure sharply differentiated 
units predominantly oriented to executive, legislative, 
and judicial functions. In the Chinese case these are 
characteristically combined in such units as the district 
magistrates. Many, If not all, of the social changes in 
both societies, and certainly their comparative analysis, 
are unintelligible without reference to such factors. 

The question of procedure in political structure again 
offers familial' aspects. The use of force Is by no means 
the only method of procedure. It Is in fact only the ex¬ 
treme in one direction. Again, reference may be made to 
the problem of who Is to guard the guards themselves. 
Coercion can never be the sole basis of the political 
structure of a society. Authoritarian systems like that 
of the nazis in Germany carry the use of coercion to ex¬ 
treme lengths, but even that political structure is not 
comprehensible solely in these terms. Faith in Hitler as 
a charismatic leader was a vital element in that structure. 
The nazis themselves clearly understood the importance of 
other elements besides sheer coercion as do the authori¬ 
tarian rulers of Russia today. To a very high degree both 
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at home and abroad the nazis of yesterday, as well as the 
communists of today, relied on propaganda and education in 
their peculiar "ideals" for lasting support. Coercion was 
a strategic tool for ensuring the success of propaganda 
and education, and for the maintenance of the "motivation" 
that came from other sources to support the regime. Op¬ 
position was removed by coercion, but support was by no 
means completely secured in that fashion. Had coercion 
been the sole method or virtually the sole method, the 
military defeat of the nazls would have eliminated at one 
stroke nazi attitudes and ideals. The extent to which 
these attitudes and ideals have proved more difficult to 
destroy than the system of coercion Itself would seem to 
indicate the limited role played by coercion in even so 
highly coercive a system as that one. 

Coercive sanctions are never the sole political pro¬ 
cedures in a society. At the same time their extreme 
efficiency for limited ends cannot be ignored either. The 
institutionalization of the use of force to secure respon¬ 
sibility or to eliminate disruptive elements from which 
responsibility cannot be secured may be essential for the 
stability of a society. It is certainly essential for 
stability if conformity cannot be "motivated" in other 
ways although, as stated above, conformity can never be 
secured solely in this fashion. 

One of the major problems facing societies that in¬ 
stitutionalize broad tolerance of deviant political be¬ 
havior is understandable in these terms. The civil liber¬ 
ties Institutionalized in the United States, for example, 
furnish a basis of protection for groups that seek to 
overthrow that system itself. When the system fails to 
"motivate" conformity or to drain off the energies of 
dissident elements in other ways, as was done in the past 
to some extent by the geographical frontier, deviant 
groups may arise that actually threaten to use the area 
of tolerance as a basis to gather strength to overthrow 
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the structure within which they operate or that are con¬ 
ceived of as being able to do so. If the former Is the 
case, failure to increase coercion will result In a clo¬ 
sure of the area of tolerance by accession of the deviant 
group to power. In the latter case, whether justified 
objectively or not, a closure of the area of tolerance may 
occur to prevent such an overthrow. In any case, societies 
institutionalizing such an area of tolerance are peculiar¬ 
ly liable to social change in the political realm from 
real or fancied threats. 

The problem of maintaining power and responsibility 
structures by means other than coercive ones is very com¬ 
plex indeed. The whole problem of '’motivation” and of the 
process of inculcation of social structures, of the main¬ 
tenance of social Institutions, is involved. Even the 
general possibilities involved cannot be treated here 
largely as the result of ignorance and of the elementary 
stage of development of this field and partly from lack 
of space. Some elements germane to this problem are 
treated in the following chapter of this volume, but in 
essence that Is most fragmentary. The relatively easy 
observability of the applications of coercion and their 
extremely dramatic character when evidenced in torture, 
killings, concentration camps, jails, economic sanctions, 
and the like have tended to preoccupy students of politi¬ 
cal phenomena with the question of the institutionalized 
or noninstitutionalized use of force. The essence of the 
problem is rather the allocation of power and responsi ¬ 
bility in the absence of coercive sanctions . Durkheim has 
pointed out that the contractual elements In contracts 

would never be comprehensible without an understanding of 

1 2 

the noncontractual elements of contracts. Something of 


12. See Emile Durkheim, De la division du travail 
social, Felix Alcan, Paris, 1932, pp. 184-197, esp. pp. 
189 and 193- 
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the same sort applies here. The noncoercive aspects of 
allocation of power and responsibility must always be ana¬ 
lyzed If a society Is to be understood, and must be ana¬ 
lyzed even If the coercive aspects alone are to be compre¬ 
hensible . 

In connection with procedure in the allocation of 
power and responsibility the general relevance of economic 
and political allocation may be raised again.. The view 
taken here Is that, while economic and political alloca¬ 
tion are aspects of the same things, they are not the same 
things themselves. Several propositions follow from this 
position. First, although political allocation is not 
necessarily determined by economic allocation or vice 
versa, the two are never completely independent of one 
another since some allocation of goods and services must 
be involved in any allocation of power and responsibility 
and vice versa. Second, for any given type of economic 
structure, unless that structure is defined on the purely 
descriptive level, there will be a range of variation pos¬ 
sible in the structures of political allocation and vice 
versa . Third, if the structure of economic allocation is 
to remain unchanged, limits to the range of variation of 
the structure of political allocation can be sought by 
examining the implications of economic allocation for 
political allocation. The reverse of this proposition may 
also be advanced as an hypothesis. 

The matter of the inescapable relevance of economic 
allocation for political allocation has been raised before 
in this volume. In recapitulation the matter may be put 
simply. Power and responsibility cannot be exercised in 
the absence of some allocation of goods and services if 
only because,a sufficient amount must be involved to keep 
the political role holders alive to act in their political 
roles. Allocation of goods and services cannot be carried 
out without some allocation of power and responsibility in 
that allocation even if that allocation is by mutual and 
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tacit consent- It is, however, no less true that role 
differentiations, solidarity structures, and other ana¬ 
lytically distinguished structures are also involved in 
both. The mutual relevance of economic and political 
structure is stressed here because it always exists empiri¬ 
cally and because it has been a matter of so much preoccu¬ 
pation in social analysis. The range of variation of these 
analytic structures relative to one another is emphasized 
as well. There are three reasons for this. First, it is 
an hypothesis of this work that this range of variation is 
capable of empirical demonstration. Second, emphasis on 
the mutual relevance of these two structures and at the 
same time their range of possible variation relative to 
one another provides a method of handling the aspects of 
social phenomena that have made monistic economic and po¬ 
litical theories of social phenomena appealing, but does 
not fall into such monistic theories. Third, it furnishes 
an example of analysis of ranges of variation in terms of 
analytic structures and indicates that the relationship of 
the other analytic structural requisites have a similar 
type of relevance for, and possible range of variation 
with regard to, the two specifically taken up. 

It may be suggested as one of the most general hypoth¬ 
eses in structural-functional requisite analysis that the 
analytic structural requisites of any concrete structure 
are always relevant to one another to some degree, but 
that each possesses a range of possible variation relative 
to any one other unless the concrete structure is defined 
completely on the descriptive level. Furthermore, the 
range of variation of any one analytic structure that is 
possible without some change on the level of generaliza ¬ 
tion under study in the others is more limited as more of 
the total number of structural requisites present in the 
analysis are involved . For example, the minimum relevance 
of economic and political allocation for one another has 
been cited. An example of a range of possible variation 
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set in these respects may be cited as follows. If the 
economic structure of a society is of the "capitalist" or 
"business enterprise" type Involving allocation via, in¬ 
stitutionally speaking, rational attempts to maximize 
Income of private owners or managers of goods and services, 
definite limits are placed on the degree and types of 
power that can be institutionalized for predominantly po¬ 
litically oriented structures in the society. The range 
of variation possible in the political structures is 
narrowed further If one cites specific elements on the 
same level of generalization in the structures of role 
differentiation and solidarity. 

Theoretically speaking, the structure of role differ¬ 
entiation, for example, lias no fewer implications for the 
structure of political allocation than has the structure 
of economic allocation. The same Is true of the structure 
of solidarity and so forth. At the same time the rela¬ 
tively high development of economic analysis relative to 
other types of social analysis, particularly with regard 
to certain types of societies, along with the greater ease 
of operational definitions In terms of goods and services, 
make the structure of economic allocation an especially 
strategic one for scientific social analysis. The theo¬ 
retical advance in that field and its operational advan¬ 
tages make it an extremely useful starting point In the 
analysis of a society In the attempt to narrow down the 
range of possible variation of other structures. To a 
somewhat lesser degree the same sort of thing may be said 
of political structure, but these factors, though of great 
pragmatic value for current social analysis, must not lead 
the observer Into the error of deciding that somehow eco¬ 
nomic and political structures are "more basic" than other 
types as causative agents in social phenomena. As has 
been pointed out above,^ analytic structures In general 


See above, pp. 95-100. 
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are not causative agents in any sense, though this does 
not mean that knowledge of them carries no explanatory or 
predictive material. Whatever their relative stage of 
development and ease of use, the political and economic 
structures are no more "basic” in their predictive and 
explanatory value than are the other analytic structural 
requisites distinguished here. Despite the temptations 
for their use, a political monism or a political-economic 
dualism involve all the dangers of other monisms or rigid¬ 
ly limited sets of variables seen as capable of total ex¬ 
planations . 

The range of variation possible between economic and 
political structures is not hard to illustrate in a rough 
way. In some societies, for example in post-Meiji Japan, 
economic concentration and political concentration some¬ 
times have gone hand in hand. It has not always been so, 
however, for sometimes the military clique diverged from 
the zaibatsu, the great holders of economic wealth, and 
subordinated the latter. In the history of India one also 
sees the picture of the almost unchallenged position of 
Brahmin leadership by no means highly correlated with con¬ 
centration of goods and services in Brahmin hands. 

Without attempting to overemphasize economic and po¬ 
litical aspects of action as the sole or even major ele¬ 
ments relevant to one another, some Implications fox* 
political structure contained In one distinction drawn 
above In the chapter on economic structure may be examined 
as an exanple of factors affecting these ranges of varia¬ 
tion. The Implications of the presence in a society of 
concrete structures that are highly self-sufficient eco¬ 
nomically as opposed to highly Interdependent ones are 
extremely Interesting In these respects. If the concrete 
substructures of a society are highly self-sufficient eco¬ 
nomically, real limitations are placed on the political 
structure and on changes in that structure. It is ex¬ 
tremely difficult In such a society to utilize the control 
of goods and services as a technique of power concentration. 
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Economic tecliniques for power concentration in such a so¬ 
ciety require either a change in the degree of economic 
self-sufficiency of the units or specific control of them 
one by one. The most obvious predominantly economic 
technique for power concentration in such a situation lies 
in concentration on those goods and services with regard 
to which self-sufficiency aoes not exist, if those gooas 
and services are of a type that can be easily monopolized. 
The "traditional” Chinese system presented such a picture. 
The presence of government monopolies of such goods as 
salt was extremely significant for that society. Further¬ 
more, the economic self-sufficiency of family units made 
tax and rent collections a matter that haa to be carried 
to individual families directiy, and failure to do this 
was always marked by the maximum evasion possible. 

But even In this situation, noneconomic aspects of 
action can rather easily be shown to play a direct role. 
The solidarity structures of "traditional" China concen¬ 
trated overwhelmingly on the family. Family loyalty took 
precedence over loyalty to the state. This, coupled with 
a high degree of family economic self-suffioiency, ensured 
maximum difficulty in control of the family by the state 
through predominantly economic means and evasion by the 
family wherever possible of the obligation to furnish the 
economic basis of power in the imperial structure. It Is 
not difficult to see why under these conditions Chinese 
history should furnish unending examples of Chinese fami¬ 
lies that knew virtually no governmental restraint or of 
cases of.firm governmental control of an area being* made 
the occasion of collecting taxes as much as several dec¬ 
ades in advance. 

On the other hand, in pre-Meiji Japan, especially 
under the Tokugawa, the picture was quite different de¬ 
spite the fact that the degree of economic self-suffi¬ 
ciency of the concrete structures was hardly less. But 
in the Japanese case the solidarity structures were quite 
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different. Family loyalty was important, but loyalty to 
the feudal hierarchy was even more Important. The eco¬ 
nomic self-sufficiency of the units would have created the 
same difficulties for political allocation by economic 
techniques. They did not, however, exist to the same de¬ 
gree among the peasants at least, 11 * and the reasons for 
that situation must be sought outside the aspects of action 
of economic self-sufficiency, just as noneconomic aspects 
of action are relevant in the Chinese case. The relevance 
of the noneconomic aspects of action in either case ceases 
to be obscure when such a comparison is made. 

Highly developed economic Interdependence in a socie¬ 
ty greatly facilitates the use of predominantly economic 
aspects of action for political allocation. In a society 
like that in the modern United States complete control of 
rather restricted goods ana/or services could carry with 
it nearly complete control or nearly conplete disruption 
of the whole society. Ruthless control of the barge sys¬ 
tem servicing New York City, for example, could make that 
area capitulate or become uninhabitable, and the same is 
true, say, of the water supply. In such social systems 
the way Is open and easy for the use of economic aspects 
of action for their political implications. That is to 
say, it is open and easy In the sense that under such con¬ 
ditions the coercive possibilities of the manipulation of 
economic aspects of action are extremely great, but this 
is not by any means the whole of the story. The degree 
and type of interdependency place limiting factors on the 
use of predominantly economic means for political alloca¬ 
tion too. It Is true that this situation opens the way 
for such manipulation, but it also places a price on it. 


I 1 *. There was, of course, considerable difficulty 
with the feudal lords in the matter of taxation, but this 
went hand in hand with a breakdown in the power aspects of 
the central government. 
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Systems of high interdependency are often, if not inevita¬ 
bly, rather delicately balanced systems, and manipulation 
of the economic aspects of such systems for political ends 
can interfere substantially with the other functions pro¬ 
duced by the operation of the system. Manipulations of 
this sort might increase, decrease, or maintain the eco¬ 
nomic efficiency of the system. Regardless of what effect 
it might have, the cognitive problems alone in the rational 
use of such techniques are enormous. Furthermore, proc¬ 
esses in such a system may be irreversible, and ’’mistakes” 
once made may be irretrievable from everyone's point of 
view. There is now a considerable body of recent histori¬ 
cal experience in these respects. The rapid industriali¬ 
zation of Japan and Germany, the relatively ineffective 
industrialization of China, the switch to extremely au¬ 
thoritarian regimes in Germany ana Italy and to a modern 
form of authoritarian regime In Russia, and finally some 
of the experience of military government efforts following 
the last war are all cases in which these particular fac¬ 
tors have, perhaps, played major roles. Such considera¬ 
tions are germane In any case, but in some cases like those 
cited they may well be especially revealing lines of in¬ 
vestigation. 

It is not necessary in the present chapter to examine 
in detail the implications of possible variations in the 
relationship aspects of concrete structures. Much of the 
material that has already been gone Into in Chapters VI 
and IX is germane of course, and the major differences 
that would arise would find their source in examination of 
the same material from the political rather than another 
point of view. At least one general principle is fairly 
clear. All concrete structures have political aspects, 
and therefore, for example, nonpolitical considerations 
requiring the Institutionalization of predominantly uni- 
versalisfcic recruitment can not be contradicted by the 
political structures involved If stability is to result.. 
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The same sort of observation may be made about political 
aspects of concrete structures that regulate other con¬ 
crete structures. The institutional requirements of re¬ 
lationship structures are to an extremely high degree 
interdependent factors. Many of the pressing practical 
problems on which the comparative analysis of institutions 
may throw some light are in major respects understandable 
In these terms. To what degree can authoritarian regimes 
be combined with highly industrialized one® with stable 
results? Where and in what respects are stresses and 
strains likely to appear in systems that attempt such com¬ 
binations? What sorts of Increases or decreases of free¬ 
dom from control are likely to be irreversible changes in 
an industrialized society, and so forth? The relationship 
requirements in concrete structures viewed from the po¬ 
litical point of view are not necessarily the same as those 
viewed from the economic point of view. The one does not 
completely determine the other, but they are never irrele¬ 
vant for one another either. 

One distinction that is always observable relative to 
concrete structures, if their members are in contact with 
the members of other concrete structures, is the distinction 
between political allocation "Internal” to the structure 
and those "external" to it. In modern nationalistic terms 
this distinction takes the form of the distinction between 
the "domestic" and "foreign" realms. The phrase. Internal 
to the structure , indicates those considerations or struc¬ 
tures that relate the members of the structural unit to 
one another In terms of the unit concerned. The phrase, 
external to the structure . Indicates those considerations 
or structures that relate the members of one concrete 
structure to the members of another as unit to unit or as 
Individuals of one unit to another unit. The political 
structures relating the United States to the United Nations 
Organization are external aspects of the United States* 
social structure in this sense of the term. The relations 
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between the Federal Bureau of Investigation and a citizen 
who has broken the law are internal aspects of political 
allocation from the point of view of the United States 
social structure. The distinction between internal and 
external aspects is only precise in terms of specific 
units, of course, and aspects that are internal from the 
point of view of one concrete structure may be external 
from the point of view of another. 

The distinction focuses attention on two factors: the 
first is that of the sources of stability or change within 
the structure concerned insofar as political allocations 
are germane; the second is that of the relationship of a 
specific concrete structure to other concrete structures 
with which it is in contact. The obvious relevance of 
political considerations for general questions of order 
and change makes this a fruitful line to take in tracing 
the part played by a specific type of concrete structure 
in the total structure of a society. A third element may 
arise from the use of this distinction-, it may well be 
that the specific formulation of a concrete structure is 
not comprehensible save in terms of its external relation¬ 
ships. An obvious case in point is that of the urban 
middle-class American family, the survival of which is 
simply incomprehensible without understanding of the way 
in which the husband ano father member fits into the 
general occupational role structure of the society. 

A somewhat more subtle case of this sort of problem 
seen from the political point of view is furnished by the 
"traditional" Chinese family. One would expect external 
relations to have a minimal significance given such highly 
self-sufficient, self-oriented structures. That is true 
in many respects, but it is not true if one asks the ques¬ 
tion, How are the political allocations Internal to the 
family maintained? It is not proposed here to argue the 
question of the relative security or insecurity of Chinese 
individuals and those in other societies. Suffice it to 
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say as a hypothesis that those in the roles of son, daugh¬ 
ter-in-law, and wife were often subjected to extreme 
strains, and yet the degree of stability in the face of 
theste strains has been so" marked as to lead many observers 
to doubt the existence of these strains altogether. One 
of the factors of great structural importance in this 
picture has been the fact tliat in the "traditional" situa¬ 
tion the possibility of setting up an acceptable alterna¬ 
tive economic basis for existence was virtually out of the 
question. External relations were conducted to a high 
degree in family terms. A person unfilial enough to re¬ 
volt from his family cut himself off automatically from 
the major possibility of establishing himself directly or 
indirectly in economic roles alternative to those that 
came to him automatically In his own family. The struc¬ 
ture of external relations of family units was such tliat a 
rebel had almost no prospects of bettering his lot by 
running away. Suicloe was cut off as an alternative in 
most cases by other structures, and Internal family revolt 
was cut off not only by the full force of training but 
also by virtue of the fact that such unfilial conduct In¬ 
ternal to the family could be "set to rights" by appeals 
to the clan or to the district magistrate units. Some 
confirmation of the importance of these factors of exter¬ 
nal relations is to be found in the fact that even the 
slight intrusion of modern industrial structures found in 
China provided directly and indirectly for an Increased 
possibility of alternative employment on a nonfamily basis 
and that the effect of this possibility on family politi¬ 
cal structures has apparently been explosive. In the 
parts of China where these possibilities exist, the treat¬ 
ment of sons, daughters-in-law, and wives must be tempered 
If stability is to be maintained. Particularly in the 
case of sons, failure to temper their treatraexit has been 
met by revolt through flight, and self-conscious use of 
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the threat of flight has been reported. 

The internal and external structures when the latter 
are relevant, of political allocation must reinforce one 
another to a large extent if there is to be stability In 
the situation. The power of fathers over sons necessary 
to make a given type of family organization work cannot be 
maintained if contradicted by certain types of state or¬ 
ganizations, or if it can be maintained, the state organ¬ 
izations in question cannot operate. Perhaps the most 
strategic line of reinforcement to investigate in these 
respects is that which has to do with the maintenance of 
the balance of power and responsibility. Quite often in 
hierarchical political structures the balance of power and 
responsibility of those at the top of the hierarchy Is 
maintained by the external relations of the unit concerned. 
For example. In the United States the state and local 
governments enforce, when necessary, certain minimal re¬ 
sponsibilities of parents for their children. 

The balance of power and responsibility via external 
relations of the concrete substructures of a society Is 
one of the reasons why changes in one type of concrete 
structure may have far-reaching consequences for others. 
This phenomenon is marked when viewed in terms of economic 
Interdependency. It is no less marked In terms of politi¬ 
cal interdependency. One may speak of concrete structures 
that are politically highly self-sufficient and political¬ 
ly highly interdependent just as one may speak of struc¬ 
tures in this manner in economic terms. In the political 
sense the reference is made to the degree of balance of 
power and responsibility internal to the unit as opposed 
to relevant structures external -to the unit. As in the 
case of economic allocation complete political self-suffi- 

15- See Olga Lang, Chinese Family and Society . Yale, 
New Haven, 19 ^ 6 , p. 261 . 
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ciency for all the concrete substructures of a society is 
out of the question, but the range of variation possible 
is nonetheless enormous. In these respects as in economic 
respects the "traditional” Chinese family is to a very 
high degree politically self-sufficient despite its essen¬ 
tial interdependencies noted above in the case of deviant 
activities. The balance of power and responsibility in¬ 
ternal to the family via nonempirical orientations of the 
family head has also been cited briefly above. At that 
point the importance of specific empirical referents of 
this nonempirical orientation was suggested as an impor¬ 
tant element in the balance of power and responsibility. 
Here, the emphasis is on the fact that the balance as far 
as the family head is concerned depends primarily on fac¬ 
tors Internal to the family. The family head in "tradi¬ 
tional" China, who was not sufficiently curbed by these 
structures, could and did sometimes destroy his family 
organization. In the United States the role played by 
predominantly politically oriented public structures is 
much greater, and in this respect, at least, the family 
system of the United States is less self-sufficient. 

As in the case of economic Interdependency, political 
interdependency at one and the same time makes changes 
easier and more precarious. A highly interdependent bal¬ 
ance is easier to upset, but the odds are overwhelming 
that the direction and character of the changes will be 
far more difficult to control rationally. These are ques¬ 
tions that merit careful consideration from those social 
engineers interested in planned social change. The action 
of such people is, of course, manifestly dysfunctional to 
the system they seek to change. It Is highly important 
that such individuals examine the possible latent dysfunc¬ 
tions of the changes they propose as well as the manifest 
dysfunctions they seek. For example, it is often proposed 
in modern industrial societies that the upper income 
groups be made or encouraged to increase their birth rate 
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markedly or that the family system be changed In the di¬ 
rection of a return to larger family units of greater 
solidarity such as a patriarchal, patrilineal, patrilocal 
family unit. The manifest dysfunctions (from the point of 
view of the prevailing system) of Increasing the use of 
educational opportunities, reducing certain types of stress, 
etc., are easy enough to discern in these measures. On 
the other hand, persons advocating these changes do not 
usually seek to change the system of allocation of occupa¬ 
tional roles on a predominantly unlversallstic basis or to 
decrease the level of material productivity of their so¬ 
cieties, and both eventualities may be shown to be possi¬ 
ble, if not highly probable, latent dysfunctions (from the 
point of view of the prevailing system) of such reform 
measures. 

In closing this chapter as in the case of the pre¬ 
ceding one, a few suggestions as to the possible develop¬ 
ment of the branch of social science explicitly concerned 
with the political aspects of phenomena may be made. An 
attempt has been made here to develop and illustrate cer¬ 
tain political structural requisites of any society, and 
to Indicate broad ranges of variation in these respects. 
Again, it may be observed that much systematic development 
of political science might proceea in terms of the develop¬ 
ment of the implications of these factors for lower levels 
of generalization. One of the most pressing current 
practical problems in this respect is the range of varia¬ 
tion in the structure of political allocation possible in 
highly industrialized societies. There are reasons, too 
complex and ill-developed to present here, to believe that 
highly authoritarian political developments are both en¬ 
gendered by and at the same time, in the long run at least, 
highly dysfunctional to such societies. Development of the 
political structural requisites of any highly industrial¬ 
ized society, would illuminate this problem. 

The. use $f such a system of analysis as the present 
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one is not confined to the development of the political 
structural requisites of societies. Other types of con¬ 
crete structures can be analyzed by essentially the same 
methods. Here again the current practical implications 
are great. What are the political structural requisites, 
for example, of an international organization capable of 
preventing international wars? Such knowledge would 
immensely facilitate the erection of such an organization 
or at least forestall a waste of effort should it prove 
impossible. 

Finally, as in the case of economics cited In the 
preceding chapter, systematic development of political 
science within such a framework as the present one would 
eliminate the development of that branch of knowledge in 
isolation from those studying other aspects of social 
phenomena. The fallacies of misplaced concreteness and 
unjustified generalizations that are so common in the 
isolated development of theories about analytically dis¬ 
tinguished aspects of phenomena could, perhaps, be modi¬ 
fied to some degree by such a procedure. The procedure 
would certainly clarify many of the statements of problems 
in this field. If that clarification did no more than 
prove some other explicit procedure necessary, it would 
have served some scientific purpose. 



CHAPTER 


XI 


THE STRUCTURE OF INTEGRATION AND EXPRESSION 


The structure of integration and expression remains 
at the present state of development of this work In essence 
a residual category. Some attempt will be made to be ex¬ 
plicit about this concept, or congeries of concepts, but 
nothing like even the moderate degree of clarity or ex¬ 
plicitness obtainable in the preceding four analytic struc¬ 
tures is attainable here at the present stage of develop¬ 
ment. The present chapter does not attempt any radical 
departures in this sphere. It merely seeks to state as 
clearly as possible those elements of the conceptual scheme 
and theoretical system presented here that remain, from the 
author's point of view at least, in a most unsatisfactory 
stage of development. This is stated explicitly lest fail¬ 
ure to do so convey a false sense of security in the use¬ 
fulness of these concepts or the assurance with which they 
are advanced to other students in this field. 

The concept of integration used here denotes eufunc- 
tional adaptation to a concrete structure. The analytic 
structure of integration in a society or other concrete 
structure consists of those structures the operations of 
which make for the eufunctional adaptation of the members 
and/or members-to-be of the structure to the structure 
concerned. 1 The matter is not a simple one, unfortunately. 


1. Thestructure of integration is thus a portion of 
the general structure of eustructures in a society. 
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Pew, if any, structures are perfectly integrative, that is, 
give rise to no dysfunctions whether latent, manifest, UIR, 
or IUR. Therefore, specific structures spoken of as inte¬ 
grative often have mallntegrative aspects too, that is to 
say their operation results in dysfunctions as well as eu- 
functions. A structure will he considered predominantly 
Integrative if on the whole the results of its operation 
are more eufunctional than dysfunctional. The difficulties 
of measurement are too obvious to require comment here. 
Suffice it to say for the present that those integrative 
structures that are structural requisites must be predomi¬ 
nantly integrative ones if the concrete structure of which 
they are structural requisites is capable of stability at 
all. It must always be borne in mind that by no means all 
concrete structures are capable of stability. Integrative 
structures are classified as analytic structures for the 
same reason that the other analytic structures are so 
classified. They are relatively stable aspects analytical¬ 
ly distinguished in concrete actions. Just as no alloca¬ 
tion of goods and services takes place that does not 
involve some role differentiation, some solidarity struc¬ 
tures, some political allocations, and so forth, so no 
integration occurs in connection with which no economic 
allocation, no political allocation, no role differentia¬ 
tion, and so forth, Is discernible. In the study of in¬ 
tegration one is again concerned with an analytically 
distinguishable aspect of concrete actions and not with 
concrete actions themselves. 

The concept of expression used here denotes the type 
and limits of reaction, symbolic or otherwise, on the part 
of Individuals or groups to the various phenomena with 
which they come into contact. The analytic structure of 
expression in a society or other concrete structure con¬ 
sists of those structures that define the type and limits 
of reaction, symbolic or otherwise, on the part of indi¬ 
viduals or groups to the various phenomena with which they 
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come into contact. One of the most notable types of re¬ 
action to phenomena is that type spoken of previously as 
affective. It is primarily to that type that the present 
treatment will be oriented. Here, one is involved again 
in the difficulties presented by the unsatisfactory state 
of the*concept of affects. Suffice it to say that, in 
concrete actions, structures of affective expression are 
discernible. Under some circumstances in all societies 
some types of affective expression are considered appro¬ 
priate and others inappropriate. In the United States it 
is considered "bad" for men to weep under conditions that 
Frenchmen consider quite appropriate. The Japanese re¬ 
press overt expressions of affect in situations in which 
such repression would be considered most "unnatural" In 
other societies, and so forth. The structures in these 
respects are analytically distinguished just as are those 
of integration and the others treated here. 

The question may be raised as to the advisability of 
combining the concepts of integration and expression in 
one category. With further development it certainly may 
prove inadvisable, but at the present stage of development 
both categories are residual in so many respects that lit¬ 
tle effect seems to be gained by their separation. Fur¬ 
thermore, in their present formulations they are so diffi¬ 
cult to separate, even analytically, that relatively 
little would be gained by their separation. Finally, on 
the basis of what is no more than Intuition, it may be 
suggested that further development in this field may find 
it most useful to develop the structures of expression as 
subcategories of integration. 

With regard to the structure of Integration and ex¬ 
pression two initial distinctions may be made. First, 
what are the structures whereby the socialization of new 
members of i#ie society is attained, and what are the 
structiifl^, : .' : ^Sj?eby the general inculcation and maintenance 
of the:':'‘SsSltieiS', attitudes, and procedures of a society are 
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carried out? Second, how are the expressions of the mem¬ 
bers of a society defineo and limited, institutionally 
speaking? 

Perhaps the most easily distinguished structure under 
the first heading is that of education . All societies 
must have methods whereby the new members of the society 
are taught its structures. Here, the problem is twofold. 
First, there is the problem of new members recruited by 
birth. A newborn infant is presumably completely ignorant 
of'the social structure of the society into whose member¬ 
ship he is born. At least, one may advance this as a 
hypothesis in the absence of evidence to the contrary. In 
terms of the factors of human heredity and nonhuman en¬ 
vironment about all that can be sale of the newborn, with¬ 
out raising a storm of controversy, is that they are 
capable of learning over a period of time a wide range of 
structures and that the variation In what they are capable 
of learning is enormous. Furthermore, if they survive, 
some such learning Is inescapable for them. The very 
attention from others necessary for their survival has 
effects In this respect upon the recipients of it. If a 
society is to persist, the infants must, as they develop, 
not only learn something, but a very large proportion of 
them must also learn those things that will permit them to 
replace the other society members who have previously 
acted In terms of the crucial and more or less strategic 
institutions of the society. 

The problem presented by infants is not the only edu¬ 
cational problem. There may be also the problem posed by 
new members recruited by means other than birth. In some 
societies such recruitment of new members may be totally 
lacking, but whenever It is not, the educational problem 
exists. The problem of these new members Is quite differ¬ 
ent from that of infants for in this case not only the 
learning of new structures is involved but also the "un¬ 
learning" of old ones is necessary, at least Insofar as the 
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old and the new conflict. 

Education Is not confined to the early stages of the 
individual's development even when the individual is "born 
into" a society. The rate of education during the periods 
of infancy and childhood are almost certainly greater than 
at any other periods, but insofar as differentiation of 
roles on bases beyond these two age periods takes place, 
some education must be carried out at later stages. The 
periods of development in which education of the individ¬ 
ual are concentrated and the variations possible in these 
respects are important bases for distinctions among so¬ 
cieties. 

General analysis of the educational structure of a 
society is too broad and complex a matter to treat here, 
but three things must always be determined about any 
particular system of education: (i) the content of educa¬ 
tion, i.e., what is taught, ( 2 ) the educational procedure, 
i.e., what are the methods by which the content is taught, 
and (5) who, and under what conditions, have the roles of 
students and teachers. Obviously, none of these factors 
can be left random in a society, and, equally obviously, 
they are closely related to other aspects of social action. 
For example, the allocation of power and responsibility in 
the educational, sphere is of great importance. To some 
degree in all societies the roles of teacher ana student 
can not be combined in all respects in a single individual 
if only because of the obvious limitations posed by in¬ 
fancy. On the other hand, in many, if not all, societies 
some aspects of education are left entirely to the indi¬ 
vidual: that is, he combines the roles of teacher and 
student in those respects. The more highly mobile and less 
traditionallzed are the structures of a society, the 
greater is the likelihood of such a combination of roles, 
but in all societies education of this sort can take place 
only on; educational foundation in which these roles are 
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The Integrative aspects of educational structures are 
not difficult to see. If conformity with the structures 
of a society is not automatic on bases explicable solely 
in terms of human heredity and nonhuman environment, then 
structures of Inculcation of these structures must exist 
If the society Is to exist. The structures whose opera¬ 
tions result in eufunctions must be learned if there is to 
be any integration at all unless that integration is ex¬ 
plicable in nonsocial terms. The functional requisite of 
adequate socialization Is obviously germane here, but so 
in a sense are all other functional requisites. There is 
no functional requisite in which education does not play 
some role. Communication Is an example; some common 
learning of some symbols must be present If there Is to 
be any communication at all. Education Is as a minimum 
always relevant to the cognitive element in action, and 
some element of cognition is always involved in social 
action. It is bootless to ask the question of what sort 
of cognition would be present in a human raised in com¬ 
plete Isolation from others. The conditions would pre¬ 
clude survival. The relevant question is, "What surts of 
cognition must arise unoer specific social conditions if 
stability is or is not to result?" Education is the tech¬ 
nique of giving rise to that cognition. 

The structure of motivation is another subcategory of 
the general structure of integration and expression. The 
structure of education answers the problem of inculcation 
of cognitive ana other* elements. Motivation is concerned 
with the establishment of the ends of action whether these 
be empirical or nonempirical, intermediate or ultimate. 

How are individuals brought to desire or seek those ends 
that will permit the maintenance of a society, or of the 
dissolution or change of one for that matter? A structure 
of "motivation" that results in dysfunctional action Is 
malintegrative, and one that results In eufunctional ac¬ 
tion is integrative. Quite commonly, the structure of 
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"motivation" contains elements of both sorts. Just as in 
the case of cognition, "motivation" in societies is not 
apparently solely explicable In terms of human heredity 
and nonhuman environment. Limits of variation In this 
respect may be explicable in these nonsocial terms, but 
specific solutions are not. The apparent "desire" of in¬ 
fants and even adults for food may be explained in nonso¬ 
cial terms, but the specific gratification within a range 
of possible gratification even of infants is not solely 
explicable in these terms, and certainly such gratifica¬ 
tions are capable of relatively easy manipulations within 
certain ranges. Adults, at least under the Influence of 
other "motivations," would even seem In some extreme cases 
to be capable of suppressing such "physiological motiva¬ 
tions" altogether, as is witnessed by some of the more 
bizarre forms of suicide. 

Consideration of the structures of economic and po¬ 
litical allocation raises an interesting problem in rela¬ 
tion to "motivation." The Impossibility of economic 
allocation that does not involve some general evaluative 
standards beyond the allocation of goods and services and 
the impossibility of political allocation based solely on 
coercion have been discussed in preceding chapters. These 
hypotheses are illustrations of the fact that the struc¬ 
ture of "motivation" in a society cannot proceed solely in 
terms of the intermediate means-ends schema. For "motiva¬ 
tion" to exist within the Intermediate means-ends schema 
relative to economic allocation in society some ultimate 
ends to which the allocation of goods and services is 
relevant must be involved. For allocations of power and 
responsibility to exist in a society some elements of 
noncoerced allegiance must be present, and again that 
cannot be solely in terms of the intermediate means-ends 
scheme relevant to political allocation. These factors 
would seem to indicate that the methods of lnstitutionali- 
zati^saf the ultimate goals that are present in a society 
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and the nature of these goals Is always essential for so¬ 
cial analysis. How Is "motivation" relative to such goals 
Inculcated on the members of the society? Apparently, one 
of the ranges of action open to humans In terms of their 
hereditary constitution and their nonhuman environment Is 
that of orienting their action to such ultimate ends. The 
question here is not an ontological one. This study Is not 
concerned with whether or not such ends are "real" or have 
"true existence or significance." This study is concerned 
only with the fact that humans everywhere seem to conceive 
of such ends and to orient their action to such ends. For 
present purposes it makes little difference whether these 
conceptions of ultimate ends are illusory or not. The 
fact that men orient their actions to them makes their 
conceptions of them important data for social analysis in 
general and that of "motivation" in particular. 

Discussion of ultimate ends in their relation to the 
structure of "motivation" takes the discussion into the 
realm of religious activity. Religion for the purposes of 
the present study has been defined as aspects of action 
directly oriented to ultimate ends. This definition is 
both broader and narrower than many of the definitions 
commonly In use. It Is narrower in the sense that It does 
not include many of the aspects of action In the Inter¬ 
mediate means-ends schema that are commonly called reli¬ 
gious activity, and it does not include those aspects of 
action that are methodologically alogical. It covers 
only those aspects of action of an ultimately alogical 
sort In which the nonempirical ends are also ultimate 
ends. It is broader than the usual connotations of the 
term in that it is not confined to systems of belief in¬ 
volving supernatural entities but includes those in 
which the ultimate nonempirical orientation is purely 
evaluative or ethical. Given the definition of religion 
used here, religious elements appear in all societies and 
are strategic for analysis if only because of their rele- 
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vance to the general framework of "motivation." 

Religious systems in societies may be roughly divided 
into two sorts. All religious systems involve ultimate 
values, but some orient to such values directly and some 
through orientation to one or more supernatural entities, 
orientation to or belief in whom involves nltimate values. 
The first of these two will be called the ethical religions 
and the second will be called the supernatural religions . 
The distinction used here is not intended to convey that 
one type is "better" than another. They have empirical 
differences. By any particular 1 standard of values either 
type of religion may be judged "gooa," "bad," or "indif¬ 
ferent." On this question pure science is purely agnostic. 
Epicureanism and Humanism in some of their forms are ex¬ 
amples of ethical religions. Buddhism, Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, etc., are examples of supernatural religions. 
For reasons at present unknown, but of great Interest as 
far as questions of social analysis in general and of so¬ 
cial change in particular are concerned, the supernatural 
religions have been far more common as the major religious 
elements in societies than the ethical religions. There 
would also seem to be a tendency for ethical religions to 
take on supernatural elements in societies in which they 
predominate or form important elements. The current in¬ 
trusion of supernatural elements into the communist re¬ 
ligion in the form of doctrines of leader infallibility 
(sic, the apparent deification of Stalin) and the like is 
Interesting in these respects. The extreme prominence of 
supernatural religious systems and the tendency of super¬ 
natural elements to invade ethical religions, if these can 
be verified, would seem to suggest that one highly general 
characteristic of human beings is that ultimate value 
orientations are more easily maintained and inculcated if 
they involve supernatural entities. It is further inter¬ 
esting to observe that these supernatural entitles fre¬ 
quently, if not invariably, involve anthropomorphic 
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features or at least features understandable by reference 
to empirical phenomena. In the case of anthropomorphic 
deities the anthropomorphic features are limited by 
qualities that permit an answer to such problems as that 
of "evil" in the world, meaning, origins, etc. Frequently, 
for example, the deity is conceived as quite human in many 
respects but possessed of omnipotence, omniscience, and the 
like. A striking example of this sort of religious formu¬ 
lation is that of the Greek pantheon the members of which 
are probably as anthropomorphic in detail as any deities 
ever conceived. 

Concrete structures predominantly oriented to reli¬ 
gious action will be called predominantly religious struc ¬ 
tures . Predominantly religious structures are not neces¬ 
sarily present in any society since these activities may 
be carried out in terms of other concrete structures by no 
means predominantly oriented to religious action in any 
obvious sense. However, it may again be noted that the 
presence of some predominantly religious structures would 
seem to be the rule rather than the exception for socie¬ 
ties. Although the matter is by no means clear in these 
respects. It would seem that the presence of some predomi¬ 
nantly religious structures is necessary for the mainte¬ 
nance of stability in religious structures. If this is 
so, it may well be due to the possibility, if not uhe 
probability, of other considerations in concrete structures 
taking precedence over religious ones and hence widely 
modifying the religious structures. Even in the case of 
Confucianism in China, a religious system carried out to 
a very high degree in terms of family units, there existed 
concrete structures predominantly oriented to Confucianism 
outside the family. 

There is another distinction relative to religious 
systems that is of far-reaching importance for an under¬ 
standing of social structure. This is the distinction 
between exclusive and nonexclusive religions. Exclusive 
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religions are those that are Institutionalized in such a 
fashion that an individual may, institutionally speaking, 
be oriented to one and only one religious system at any 
one time. Nonexclusive religions are those that are in¬ 
stitutionalized in such a fashion that an individual may, 
institutionally speaking, be oriented to more than one 
religious system at any one time. The Occidental reli¬ 
gious systems, such as Judaism and Christianity, are 
thoroughly exclusive religions. The same is true of 
Mohammedanism. One may not, institutionally speaking, be 
both a Christian and a Jew simultaneously. One may not 
be a Mohammedan and a Christian simultaneously. The ex¬ 
clusive character of these religions is carried even into 
their various subdivisions. One may not be both an Ortho¬ 
dox and a Reform Jew. One may not be both a Catholic and 
a Baptist. Not only may one not be a member of two ex¬ 
clusive religions at one and the same time, but also, from 
the point of view of a true believer in an exclusive re¬ 
ligion, one may not simultaneously believe in an exclusive 
religion and a nonexclusive one. 

On the other hand, many of the Oriental religious 
systems such as Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism, systems of 
folk gods, etc., are nonexclusive. In "traditional" China 
many, if not most, persons oriented their actions to all 
four of these, and as far as they were concerned there was 
no difficulty in adding one or more exclusive religions 
to the list, though the exclusive aspect was hardly mean¬ 
ingful to them. Missionaries for exclusive religions have 
found this a major problem in the Par East. It is not 
difficult to get many Orientals to take up a new religion, 
but It is extremely difficult to get them to adhere to It 
exclusively. The history of Christianity in China fur¬ 
nishes one especially clear-cut case of this. Catholicism 
under the Jesuits in China made considerable headway at 
one time. Part of its success was made via a compromise 
of the exclusive character of Catholicism whereby ancestor 
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worship (Confucianism) was permitted to Catholic converts. 
A Church directive forbidding this practice brought an 
almost Immediate halt to the success of Catholicism In 
China at that time. 

In terms of stability and change in societies the 
Institutionalization of exclusive or nonexclusive religions 
has Interesting Implications. The institutionalization of 
a single exclusive religion has certain obvious advantages 
from the point of view of stability. It permits all or 
none answers to problems affecting the broadest framework 
of "motivation" since competing Institutionalized ultimate 
ends are eliminated. As such it tends also to freeze the 
structures of intermediate "motivation," at least insofar 
as they are relevant to the ultimate structures. On the 
other hand, such a system may be highly dysfunctional to a 
society that institutionalizes a particular sort of change, 
such as technological change. 

Perhaps the major source of instability Involved with 
exclusive religions In a society arises, however, in those 
societies in which more than one exclusive religion exists. 
Here, conflicts among the adherents of the different sys¬ 
tems is very much in the realm of possibility If not 
probability. The history of western and near eastern 
societies has shown many such conflicts. There is also 
another potential source of conflict given exclusive re¬ 
ligious systems In a society. There may be latent as well 
as manifest religious systems in a society. Often ethical 
religions are latent in a society. In the modern western 
world nationalism has something of this character though 
in many respects it is to an Increasing degree a manifest 
religious system, and in many other parts of the world 
nationalism plays an increasingly prominent role. 

The essence of nationalism as a religion In the sense 
used here is the ethical tenet summed up in American ex¬ 
perience by the tenet, "Our Country! In her intercourse 
with foreign nations may she always be in the right; but 
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our country, right or wrong” (Stephen Decatur, Toast 
given at Norfolk, April 1916). When predominantly reli¬ 
gious structures of a nonnational character or of an 
international character exist in a society that institu¬ 
tionalizes nationalism, the possibility of conflict exists. 
The same is true of other broad ethical religious orienta¬ 
tions vis-k-vis the exclusive religions unless the values 
involved in both types of religious systems happen to 
coincide. Ethical religions may also be exclusive ones, 
and in religious terms it is nationalism rather than other 
religious systems that has perhaps proved to be the major 
bulwark so far against a highly centralized Russian com¬ 
munism and threatens that system most in the future. 

The nonexclusive religions do not serve as a source 
of potential Instability by virtue of the possibility of 
conflicts carried out In religious terms. The religious 
conflicts of the Orient, for example, have been under¬ 
standable precisely in terms of the Increase of exclusive 
elements in the religious systems there or In rather 
self-conscious attempts of rulers to use predominantly 
religious structures for political purposes. On the other 
hand, the presence of nonexclusive religions in a society 
makes the inculcation and maintenance of the basic value 
structure of the society, and hence Its structure of 
"motivation,” somewhat more vulnerable to change than is 
the case with exclusive religions. Extreme caution is due 
In the use of such hypotheses, however. Only in the last 
century of a two-thousand-year period has China, a society 
institutionalizing nonexclusive religions, shown marked 
revolutionary tendencies as far as its most general social 
structure is concerned. The West, on the other hand, has 
institutionalized highly exclusive religions and has shown 
far more marked revolutions In basic social structure In 
that period. Other societies with nonexclusive religious 
systems such as Japan have shown considerable structural 
fluctuations, and other societies with exclusive religions • 
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such as some of the Mohammedan ones have shown little 
fluctuation. The implications of exclusivism and nonex- 
clusivism in religion for stability and. change cannot be 
ignored, but they by no means furnish the grounds for a 
religious monism either. 

In the discussion of "motivation" in relation to 
ultimate nonempirical ends, one peculiarity of the social 
situation must be brought out. If these ends are to have 
any effect on social action, they must to some degree In¬ 
volve empirical referents. Either there must be some 
tendency to equate empirical action or states with the 
nonempirical referent itself or at least some specific 
forms of action must be seen as conducive to these nonem¬ 
pirical ends. Even if in fact the ends are believed to be 
completely inscrutable from the point of view of the actor, 
some latent empirical elements are involved since only 
inaction or relatively unstructured action could result 
from "motivation" to completely Inscrutable ends. The 
concept of Nirvana in Oriental religions is as thoroughly 
nonempirical an end as any, perhaps, ana yet certain em¬ 
pirical factors came to be clearly identified with it. 

Most notably In that case action is oriented to as little 
involvement with the empirical factors of ordinary life as 
Is possible. From the point of view of general empirical 
concerns the result in the case of the true believer is as 
close an approach to pure apathy as is conceivable, culmi¬ 
nating in periods of complete avoidance of, and withdrawal 
by means of trances from, empirical factors including 
other humans. Ascetic Taoism has similar implications, 
and yet In both cases elaborate empirical actions were 
sometimes developed on the theory that they were conducive 
to such complete escape from empirical concerns. Elaborate 
systems of physical exercise, retreat In Isolation into 
uninhabited regions, and similar techniques are common in 
such cases. Obviously, such empirical identifications of 
nonempirical ends, If widely adhered to, are not compatible 
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with the existence of a society. In essence rigorous 
adherence to them withdraws the practitioners rather ef¬ 
fectively from a society, although it does not necessarily 
relieve other members of the society of the necessity of 
dealing with them. 

The phenomenon of Protestantism previously referred 
to is also revealing in this respect. The original Prot¬ 
estant injunction to work out God's Will on earth coupled 
with the assumption that His Will was inscrutable save for 
the Revelation found in the Bible left the range of em¬ 
pirical identification of the nonemplrical end of "God’s 
Will on earth" open to wide interpretation. As mentioned 
above, some of the new faithful took the injunctions quite 
literally, and each on his own responsibility sought out 
the empirical means to such an end, sometimes with the 
most unstructured and disruptive results. For the bulk of 
the faithful, however, more systematic empirical identifi¬ 
cations of the nonemplrical end were discovered, most 
particularly, if one is to believe Max Weber, in the 
attempt at ascetic mastery over empirical phenomena, rather 
than avoidance of them, and in the typical "business" forms 
of economic aspects of action. At any rate, for the bulk 
of the adherents, God's Will remained Inscrutable only in 
part, and a wide range of empirical acts were rather ex¬ 
plicitly believed to be a part of "His Will on earth." 

The case of charismatic leaders already discussed 
briefly above in connection with political allocation is 
another case of this sort. The tremendous impact of such 
leaders on social structure comes as a result of the fact 
that in the eyes of their believers they are specifically 
the individuals qualified to identify Infallibly certain 
empirical actions as conducive to nonemplrical ends. Thus, 
a Hitler can tell the nazi faithful what new actions are 
conducive to the "greater glory of the German Reich," be 
it a compact with the previously hated Russians or the 
invasion of some new area. Stalin has apparently acquired 
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or achieved a similar role In Russia, and his position as 
a charismatic leader gives that system a certain empirical 
flexibility that is required to shift with ease and rapidi¬ 
ty among actions that appear radically incompatible to the 
nonbeliever. 

But in all these cases the degree of actual nonem- 
pirical content of the ends accounts only for a flexibili¬ 
ty of action in terms of them or for an apathetic reaction. 
Manifestly structured action always involves some identifi¬ 
cation of empirical actions with nonempirical ends. Why 
this "doubling" of ends takes place is an interesting 
problem. Whether it should or should not be el imin ated 
as far as possible is no scientific question. For science 
the relevant fact is that men behave in such a fashion, 
and therefore, if their action and its results are to be 
studied scientifically, recognition must be given to such 
factors and their effects on action. Furthermore, there 
is another problem Involved. The range of variation of 
action possible within the limits set by human heredity 
and nonhuman environment is so broad that, unless knowl¬ 
edge is forthcoming that proves empirically a far more 
narrow possible range of variation than presently seems 
to hold, it is difficult to conceive of any method by 
which men may order possible empirical choices save by 
virtue of orientation to some nonempirical standards with 
which subsequent, concurrent, or even previous empirical 
choices are identified. Even if it becomes possible to 
demonstrate in terms of the factors of human heredity and 
nonhuman environment that a large proportion of, or all 
members of, the species involved strive for survival of 
themselves as individuals and their species as a type, the 
range of possible paths to such a survival will still re¬ 
quire some nonempirical standards of choice with which 
empirical choices can be identified. This will continue 
to be the case, at least in theory, until such time as all 
of what are now conceived to be decisions among possible 
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choices of action can be shown to be determined explicit- . 
ly in terms of species heredity and nonspecies environment. 
At present no such biologistic determinism is possible on 
purely scientific grounds, and the actions of men are in¬ 
telligible in terms of concepts such as faith in the 
nonempirical ends of action and identification of empirical 
ends with them. Furthermore, knowledge of the type of 
orientation to nonempirical ends and the type of nonem¬ 
pirical ends involved is relevant to the range of possible 
empirical identifications with such ends. As long as 
these theories are not disconfirmed, orientation to nonem¬ 
pirical concepts in general, and religious structures 
specifically, must continue to play a vital role in the 
analysis of the structure of "motivation" in societies. 

By no means all of the "motivational" structure of a 
society Is phrased In terms of ultimate ends. The struc¬ 
ture of ultimate ends furnishes a framework within which 
social action takes place. "Motivation" in terms of 
intermediate ends is no less strategic for social struc¬ 
ture than "motivation" in terms of ultimate ends. The 
structure of intermediate ends is to a high degree capable 
of definition in empirical terms, and classification of 
the structures inculcating such "motivation" as rational 
or nonrational is quite within the realm of possibility. 
Prom the point of view of order and change one of the most 
significant features of "motivation" in terms of inter¬ 
mediate ends is that it must to a rather high degree be 
carried out on a voluntary basis. The use of coercive 
sanctions to maintain "motivation" in the intermediate 
realm is always an indication of malintegration, in that 
some individuals are acting or are presumed to be acting 
in dysfunctional fashions. Furthermore, as pointed out 
before, the use of pure coercion is always limited in so¬ 
cieties. In essence, only those uses of coercion that 
will "motivate" subsequent voluntary conformity will con¬ 
tribute to the integration of a society, and the llmita- 
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tions on the use of coercion even for these purposes Is 
considerable. If spanking a child for bullying others 
will stop that action and convince the child that it 
should not be done regardless of whether subsequent spank¬ 
ing will ensue, it will make for the child's integration 
in a society in which bullying is denigrated, provided, of 
course, that the latent effects of such discipline are not 
such as to result in malintegration on other scores. 

The problem of intermediate "motivation" is a ticklish 
one since "motivations" in terms of the various concrete 
structures of a society cannot be mutually incompatible if 
stability is to result, and most probably must to a high 
degree be mutually reinforced if any considerable degree 
of stability is to be attained. The more highly involved 
and complex is the development of differentiated concrete 
structures, the more highly involved and complex must be 
the structure of "motivation." For all the complexity of 
"traditional" China in many respects it was relatively 
simple in this respect. Two types of concrete structures 
were of overwhelming importance: the family structure on 
the one hand and the imperial bureaucracy on the other. 

The family units were to a high degree self-sufficient. 
Hence "motivation" of the individual to serve family ends 
sufficed for an enormous proportion of the average indi¬ 
vidual's activities. Most of the average individual's 
concrete actions were carried out in terms of his family 
structure, and family "motivation" applied, therefore, to 
most of the economic, political, and other aspects of his 
action. The imperial bureaucracy, to which, perhaps, 
should be added concrete neighborhood structures and clan 
structures, performed most of the functions having to do 
with interfamilial relationships in the society. The 
great problem of "motivation" in "traditional" China as 
far as social stability was concerned was to ensure that 
a situation would exist such that family Interest would 
dictate conformity of family members to the institutional- 
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ized structures of lnterfamilial and nonfamilial relation¬ 
ships. This problem was in turn simplified by the rela¬ 
tively small number of interfamily activities, nonfamily 
activities, or activities relating families and other 
concrete structures made possible by the high degree of 
family self-sufficiency. It matters relatively little 
that a son will not inform on his father's criminal ac¬ 
tivities or testify against his father, if fathers suffi¬ 
ciently family oriented to train their sons can be counted 
on by virtue of that same family orientation to refrain 
from criminal activities lest their apprehension threaten 
the whole family fortune. 

Compare the Chinese situation in these respects, 
however, to a society of many different types of highly 
interdependent concrete structures. Many of these con¬ 
crete structures, though specifically insulated from one 
another, are crucial for one another. Membership in such 
concrete structures is highly mobile both Ideally and 
actually, and in many of them orientation to specific 
types of concrete structures Is to a high degree detailed 
and limited. Modern industrial societies are of this 
type. In such societies the problem of Intermediate 
"motivation" is highly complex by comparison with that of 
"traditional" China. Concentration on family loyalties 
would introduce nepotistic factors dysfunctional to the 
predominantly economically oriented structures of such 
societies; concentration on individual mobility necessary 
for industrial recruitment requires highly mobile family 
units that have apparently substantial sources of in¬ 
stability, if the divorce rate in such societies is any 
indication of family instability,. Inculcation on children 
of belief in universalistlc criteria for all sorts of 
selections including affection and intimacy prepares them 
for the occupational world but makes family units highly 
fragile# and so it goes. To the extent that the inter¬ 
mediate means-end range of action is complicated, the 
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Intermediate "motivational" structure Is also complicated. 

One of the problems of societies with highly compli¬ 
cated Intermediate means-ends ranges of action Is the 
direct relevance and effectiveness of ult ima te ends. 

Here, the question of Indeterminacy In goal orientations 
and hence In the structure of "motivation" must be raised 
again. A completely Institutionalized system of goals to 
cover all possible contingencies facing Individuals Is 
quite out of the question for even the simplest societies. 
The cognitive problems alone would make such a state of 
affairs Impossible. Even If the cognitive problems were 
not of such an order, the slightest changes In the setting 
factors of the society would require complete reformula¬ 
tion of the "motivational" system, and temporarily at 
least a chaotic state would result. To a high degree in 
all societies stability of the social structure depends 
on "motivation" of Individuals In more or less general 
terms and a general structuring of action such that main¬ 
tenance of the crucial or more or less strategic struc¬ 
tures will serve different ends within this range of 
indeterminacy. Thus, profit seeking in predominantly 
economically oriented structures in the United States may 
serve such diverse further ends as money for consumption 
goals and leisure expenditures, money for philanthropic 
purposes, capital for further expansion of production, the 
economic requirements for increased power over others, and 
so forth. Regardless of which one, or which combination 
of such ends, a businessman may have in that society his 
actions in his role as executive In a business firm in the 
face of different market situations may very well be 
identical. Similarly, two physicians, one with an "altru¬ 
istic" love of his fellow man, and another seeking only 
his personal advancement in the field, may both be led to 
act identically in emergency situations. These are both 
examples in which the goals intermediate to a diversity of 
further goals require the same means regardless of which 
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of the further goals the actor may seek- The Instability 
that might otherwise result from the Indeterminacy about 
the further goals is in situations like these mitigated 
at least by the structured uniformity of the situation- 

The types of indeterminacy in the "motivational" 
structure that can be tolerated without change in a so¬ 
ciety are of great significance in understending sources 
of order and change in the society. A modern industrial 
society, for example, can tolerate considerable indeter¬ 
minacy and variation in "motivation" as to how increases 
in material productivity are to be utilized, but they are 
not nearly so flexible with regard to the question of 
whether or not increases in material productivity should 
be sought at all. For many problems of social analysis 
the factors relative to which explicit "motivational" 
structures are lacking are quite as significant as those 
factors relative to which such structures are present. 

Before leaving the general subject of Integration a 
few notes on the question of -uncertainty and certainty In 
social systems are necessary. A tremendous amount of 
social science literature has in the past concerned itself 
with social structures that serve the function of ac¬ 
climating or reconciling individuals to situations of 

uncertainty. The phenomenon of magic as discussed by 
2 

Malinowski is, perhaps, the classic example of this sort 
of concern. Malinowski discovered a great deal of magical 
activity among the Trobriand Islanders. Magical activity, 
as the term is used here, Involves the use of nonempirical 
means for empirical ends. Malinowski found activity of 
this sort In many areas, but the clue to the function of 
such structures relative to uncertainty emerged when he 
comparea deep-sea fishing with lagoon fishing. In the 

• 2 . B. Malinowski, Magic, Science, and Religion and 

O^foer Essays . The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1948 , pp. 11- 
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latter, yield was relatively assured in relation to effort, 
danger was almost nonexistent, and the relevant empirical 
factors were either clearly understood or relatively in¬ 
variant. In deep-sea fishing, yield was uncertain, danger 
was often great, and the empirical factors Involved were 
neither clearly understood nor relatively invariant. 
Malinowski reported no magical action relative to lagoon 
fishing and a great deal relative to deep-sea fishing. 

He also found that in relation to deep-sea fishing a clear 
line between "baa" magic and "bad" workmanship was drawn. 
Disaster from a storm was the result of "bad" magic, fail¬ 
ure as the result of a poorly made canoe was "bad" work¬ 
manship, and so forth. In other applications of magic 
Malinowski and others inevitably found elements of uncer¬ 
tainty, and came to the conclusion that explanation of 
success or failure in uncertainty situations via nonem- 
pirical agencies somehow provided for men the reassurance 
necessary for them to continue the activities. 

Another form of activity highly relevant to uncer- 
tainty situations^ is that which may be described as 
f add ism . Fadaism may be defined as the relatively rapid 
and intense alteration and application of means for rela¬ 
tively fixed ends. This type of action may fall into any 
of the rational or nonrational categories. The rapid 
alteration of fashions in clothing in many societies, of 
some of the techniques of therapy in modern medical prac¬ 
tice, of recreational forms, and the like, are all ex¬ 
amples of this phenomenon. Uncertainty elements are 
usually marked in the situations in which fads operate. 

The element of novelty is of the essence of fads, and 
integration to uncertainty is in terms of the faith that 
the new method may serve to secure or maintain the old 
end. 


And also to certainty ones: see immediately below. 
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Integration to certainty situations is also a phe¬ 
nomenon of social systems. The problem of certainty in 
social systems has been more neglected than that of un¬ 
certainty, perhaps because the latter has been more in¬ 
triguing by virtue of its frequent dramatic aspects. The 
problem of certainty has not been totally ignored, of 
course. Thomas and Znaniecki treat of it explicitly via 
their concept of the desire for new experience. 1 * Never¬ 
theless the phenomenon of boredom in societies has not 
been extensively treated by social scientists despite the 
fact of the existence of several types of activity that 
may be interpreted rather obviously in these terms. Most 
notable, perhaps. Is the phenomenon of gambling which In 
one form or another Is almost universally reported as a 
feature of societies. A major aspect of gambling lies in 
the creation of uncertainty where it was previously absent. 
The outcome of a horse race is uncertain in itself. Bet¬ 
ting money on a horse race ties an economic allocation to 
this uncertainty. The uncertainties of gambling create 
the possibility, at least in the mind of the gambler, that 
windfall gains may accrue to him even though It is cer¬ 
tain that they will not come from other sources. The 
frequent association of magical action with gambling also 
argues for the uncertainty element involved in gambling 
itself. 

Faddism has been mentioned above as a technique of 
integration to uncertainty. It may also integrate to 
certainty by destroying the certainty. The essence of 
faddism is novelty and the essence of certainty is the 
absence of novelty. The functions to be served by fads 
in situations of boredom ( 1 .e., malintegration because of 
certainty) are patent enough. In the case of fads both 
certainty and uncertainty factors may operate simultaneous¬ 
ly W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant 
in Europe and America . Boston, 1918, Vol. I, p. 73. 
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ly. In modern medical practice, for example, the certain¬ 
ty that established techniques will be of little use and 
the uncertainty attendant on doing nothing may both serve 
as stimuli to faddish activity.^ 

Whatever the case may be for the specific suggestions 
made here, integration to both uncertainty and certainty 
situations are often. If not Inevitably, crucial in socie¬ 
ties. Individuals seem to be frequently upset by both 
conditions of certainty ana uncertainty. The results of 
such disturbances may have far-reaching consequences. 
Magic, fadaism, and gambling cover the range of different 
types of situations involving empirical certainty or un¬ 
certainty . 5 6 Magic apparently integrates individuals well 
to uncertainty situations. Faas apparently may serve the 
same functions relative to certainty or uncertainty situa¬ 
tions. Gambling is admirably suited for integration to 
certainty situations. The apparent ubiquity, or at least 
the frequency of appearance, of all three types of phe¬ 
nomena in all societies is surely not a matter of chance. 
Certainly, ranges of variation relative to certainty must 
exist In all societies. The problem posed by such phe¬ 
nomena as magic, faas, gambling, and the like, as far as 
social stability is concerned. Is whether or not the eu- 
functional aspects of such phenomena are equaled or offset 
by dysfunctional aspects. Social engineers concerned with 
alterations In such structures might be well advisea to 
investigate such problems carefully and thoroughly or have 
them investigated by others before attempting changes in 
them. 


5. In unpublished lectures delivered at Harvard on 
the medical profession. Parsons has presented an extensive 
discussion of medical fads in much the same terms as those 
used here. The present material on medical fads rests 

on those lectures. 

6 . Religious action as defined here covers the range 
of problems concerned with certainty and uncertainty about 
nonemplrical ends. 
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In the general area of expression the residual ele¬ 
ments make analysis as much of a problem as that of inte¬ 
gration. All action has expressive aspects as well as 
integrative (or malintegrative) ones, economic ones, and 
so forth. Some of the primary concerns touched on briefly 
elsewhere in this volume are roughly lumped together under 
the present heading. These include such forms of expres¬ 
sion as recreation, artistic activities, ana "other emo¬ 
tional reactions." The lines dividing such distinctions 
are extremely difficult to araw. Artistic endeavor may be 
recreation, and so forth. 

Recreational activities as the term is used here 
covers those activities viewed by the individuals con¬ 
cerned as furnishing relaxation ana release from the usual 
duties and concerns of daily life. Games, gossip, dancing, 
reaaing, drinking, feasting, vacationing, and a variety 
of similar phenomena fall under this general heading. One 
of the most obvious eufunctional aspects of such activi¬ 
ties is the release from the tensions ana strains of 
everyday life that they afford. 

With respect to recreational activities one of the 
most general distinctions that can be raised Is that be¬ 
tween societies or portions of societies in which recrea¬ 
tional activities are combined simultaneously with the 
usual duties and concerns of everyday life and those in 
which the two are sharply separated from one another. The 
contrast between relatively nonindustrialized societies 
and highly incustrialized ones is marked In these respects. 
In recent years a song^ of brief but Intense popularity in 
the United States put the distinction well by stating the 
point of view of a member of a hypothetical nonliterate 
unindustrialized society. This "savage" states that he 


7 • See Civilization (Bouro, Bongo, Bongo) 
music by Bob Hilliard and Carl Sigman, Edwin H. 
Co., New York, 19 ^ 7 . 


, words and 
Morris and 
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has no desire to seek the delights of "civilization" since 
the people already enjoying those delights seem to him to 
suffer most of the year in order to practice for two weeks 
the delights he pursues day in and day out. The song no 
douht distorts both the pictures of nonindustrial and 
highly Inaustrial social life, but there can hardly be any 
doubt that, especially with regard to the structure of 
occupational roles, the aaily routine in highly industri¬ 
alized societies is something to be escaped from in a 
sense that it is certainly not in many nonindustrialized 
or little industrialized situations. The phenomenon of 
vacations (with pay) in which the Individual seeks to 
differentiate his activities as much as possible from his 
usual ones may not be entirely absent from nonindustrial 
societies, but It is certainly not the center of emphasis 
In any of them that It Is in highly industrialized socie¬ 
ties, and It is often absent altogether. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the essence 
of recreation is not the absence of expenditure of energy. 
Many of the most highly prized forms of recreation, notably 
games, amateur sports, and the like, are often extremely 
rigorous physical expressions. The essence of the differ¬ 
ence lies rather in the fact that to be worn out by a day 
at the office is considered highly unpleasant and some¬ 
times even productive of sleepless nights whereas physical 
exhaustion resultant from a aay's recreation Is usually 
considered both pleasant and productive of a "good night's 
sleep." 

The distinction is not an idle one. Recreation, as 
the referent of that term is conceived here, serves the 
function of Integrating the Individual to the usual duties 
and concerns of daily life. To the extent that it is 
"built In," as it were, those duties and concerns them¬ 
selves, it bolsters the "motivational" structure necessary 
to maintain them. To the extent that it is sharply dif¬ 
ferentiated It may fail to do so. If the distinction 
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reaches the point at which the individual conceives him¬ 
self as "living" only in relatively restricted recreation¬ 
al periods, much of the "motivational" structure for the 
other periods may hang solely on making that recreation 
possible. Such a situation makes the predominantly recrea- 
tionally oriented concrete structures immensely important 
from the point of view of the total social system. 

Such a situation has apparently already been approxi¬ 
mated in some highly industrialized situations. The re¬ 
quirements of operation of mechanized mass production and 
many attendant occupations such as secretarial work are 
such as to require unremitting attention and effort. Even 
such activities as conversation with fellow workers may be 
highly disruptive to efficiency under such conditions. It 
is not a matter of accident that cliques and small personal 
freedoms are so jealously guarded by ana play so important 

Q 

a role in the morale of Industrial workers. It is also 
not an accident that recent years have witnessed so many 
different attempts to provide recreation on the job in 
such situations via musical programs, production contests, 
and the like. The mark of success of such attempts is the 
discovery of a form of recreation t'nat will be enjoyed and 
not interfere with production or, if possible, even in¬ 
crease production. 

Closely connected with the question of whether or not 
or in what respects recreational aspects of action are 
tied in with the everyday routines of existence or sepa¬ 
rated sharply from them is the question of the character 
of the recreational aspect itself. In this respect a 
distinction may be drawn between escapist and nonescapist 
recreational structures. The distinguishing mark of 
escapist recreational structure as the concept is used 


8 . The pioneering work of P. J. Roethlisberger and 
W. J. Dickson and the subsequent work of many others is 
illustrative of this point. 
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here lies In the element of "nonreality" Involved In the 
structures concerned. The recreational aspects of action 
may be considered escapist to the extent and in the manner 
that the recreational value of an activity for the indi¬ 
viduals concerned inheres either manifestly or latently in 
the fact that the action concerned permits the Individual 
to identify himself in part or In whole with a state of 
affairs in fact not his or to lose all sense of contact 
with his own state of affairs. Some illustrations of the 
application of this concept come easily to hand. Using 
this definition of escapist recreational structures, some 
of the use of drugs and alchohol is an example of almost 
purely escapist recreational structures. The action of 
these substances is sometimes such as to take the user out 
of effectual contact with the empirical world as far as 
his own consciousness is concerned and give him at least 
temporarily a feeling of ease and content in which the 
actual empirical state of his affairs, aside from the 
taking of the drug or alchohol itself, plays an extremely 
restricted role if any. In fact, the role played by his 
actual empirical condition is likely to have its most 
important effect by way of defining, at least negatively, 
the ideal state to which the action of these substances 

o 

gives access, at least on an imaginative level. These 
substances may also be escapist in a more negative sense 
in that their use may bring; unconsciousness ano a loss of 


9- One of the most prominent features of drug addic¬ 
tion, of course, is the increasing difficulty of attaining 
such a state and the increasing dependence on the drug to 
maintain an "even keel," let alone reach the escapist 
stage. For such addicts the escapist aspect of the use of 
drugs may be reduced solely to the avoidance of the "with¬ 
drawal symptoms" felt by the addict in the absence of 
drugs. It is by no means intended to imply that the uses 
and effects of drugs and alchohol are identical. On the 
subject of opiates see, A. R- Lindesmith, Opiate Addiction , 
Principle Press, Bloomington, Ind., 1947- 
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all awareness, imaginative or otherwise. 

Amateur participation in competetive sports is, on 
the other hand, to a high degree nonescapist as a recrea¬ 
tional structure. Such sports activities may or may not 
be directly tied into or strictly separated from the usual 
duties and concerns of everyday life, but the essence of 
its nonescapist character, as that concept is used here, 
lies in the emphasis that such activities place on the 
actual abilities of the individual and his relative stand¬ 
ing vls-k-vls others in these respects. Actual participa¬ 
tion in competitive sports emphasizes quite definite em¬ 
pirical aspects of the Individual, and at least some of 
the recreational value of such activities lies not in its 
difference from the actual state of affairs but rather in 
its emphasis on the actual state in these respects. 

Spectator forms of recreation, on the other hand, 
open up the possibility of escapist elements. By no means 
all of the recreational aspects of spectator actions are 
escapist, but many of them often are. Spectators at 
sports events, at least in many cases, would appear to 
gain a considerable amount of relaxation and enjoyment 
from vicarious participation in the events they witness. 10 
The motion picture as a recreational Instrument in the 
United States is a marked example of a spectator form of 
recreation containing major escapist elements. The tend¬ 
ency of American motion pictures to present idealized 
rather than highly realistic reflections of daily life is 
too obvious to require comment. This has been the basis 
of much adverse aesthetic criticism of the motion pictures, 
but from the standpoint of their eufunctional or dysfunc¬ 
tional results in the society these escapist aspects may 


10. In some forms of recreation usually considered 
extreme and often classified as pathological In some so- 
cietlef this vicarious participation is virtually the 
whole igf the phenomenon. Voyeurism is one of the most ob 
vious examples of this sort of activity. 
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be of the greatest significance. Persistent repetition 
of the theme of the "poor but honest and gooo" girl who 
marries the wealthy exemplary young man may be dysfunc¬ 
tional in that it increases the dissatisfaction of the 
average "poor but honest and good" girl with her actual 
lot. It almost certainly has eufunctional aspects too, 
however, in that at least for a period of an hour or so 
the average "poor but honest and good" girl may enjoy 
vicariously things as they "should" be from her point of 
view. Adventure tales in which virtue always triumphs 
over evil contain similar elements. 

There are rather interestingly different implications 
of escapist and nonescapist recreational structures as far 
as social stability is concerned. Nonescapist structures 
hold out signal possibilities for reinforcing directly the 
structures of daily routines at the same time that relaxa¬ 
tion from them is afforded. Participation in competitive 
sports, for example, in the United States clearly empha¬ 
sizes universalistic criteria of selection and many other 
standards that are of crucial institutional significance 
in other social areas. In fact, childhood participation 
in such activities is almost certainly one of the most 
important educational elements in that society. Starting 
at a very early age it inculcates an understanding and 
faith in universalistic criteria, for example, that tempers 
the highly particularistic treatment of the child as a 
family member, and prepares him in part for the increasing¬ 
ly great emphasis that others with whom he comes into 
contact as he matures are likely to place on such criteria 
in selecting or rejecting him for an extremely wide range 
of relationships. It may be suggested, therefore, that 
nonescapist recreational structures may play vital educa¬ 
tional and other directly integrative roles in many other 
spheres of activity. 

Escapist structures, on the other hand, do not promise 
such reinforcement of structures in other realms. The 
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eufunctlonal Implications of purely escapist structures 
Inhere In the fact that they remove the Individual at 
least temporarily from the whole realm in which tensions 
and conflicts arise. As far as dysfunctional results are 
concerned, escapist structures open two possibilities at 
least. The first is negative and relative because the 
operation of such structures may be dysfunctional in that, 
by comparison with others, they fail to buttress requisite 
structures in other social actions. The other is more 
directly observable. If the stresses and strains of every' 
day life are great and if highly effective purely escapist 
structures are available, they may become a goal of such 
primacy that the individual no longer operates effectively 
in his other roles with dysfunctional results that will 
vary in type and degree with the variation of his other 
roles and their significance in the society as a whole and 
its component concrete structures. Alchoholism is some¬ 
times a clear-cut case of this sort. 

Recreational structures that combine escapist and 
nonescapist elements may, of course, combine the eufunc- 
tional and dysfunctional possibilities of both. The most 
romantic motion pictures may picture more or less correct¬ 
ly the ideal structures of a society while at the same 
time they distort its actual structures. They may thus 
at one and the same time reinforce the ideal structures 
and offer the spectator escape'into that fairyland in 
which the degree of conformity with those structures is 
so much greater than it is in actual experience. The ex¬ 
tremely complex possibilities in these respects are again 
no argument against social engineering, but argue merely 
that in this field too the cognitive problems of social 
engineering are by no means simple. It is not possible on 
a priori grounds to assume that, since recreational struc¬ 
tures are often not judged the legitimate forms of serious 
preoccupation for mature individuals, they are somehow 
less significant as far as social structure is concerned 
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than structures that are regarded as a legitimate focus 
of serious preoccupation for mature Individuals. 

The question of artistic structures Is closely re¬ 
lated to that of recreation specifically and of integra¬ 
tion and expression in general. Artistic structures as 
the term is used here have reference to the structures 
that prevail In such fields as plastic, graphic, literary, 
musical, and dramatic expression. Action in terms of 
artistic structures, particularly in the case of the en¬ 
joyment of the results of things produced in terms of such 
structures, contains major recreational elements. Relaxa¬ 
tion and pleasure and release from the usual duties and 
concerns of everyday life are certainly involved, but the 
activities usually classified as predominantly artistic 
place a special emphasis on other factors as well. Mo3t 
notably, perhaps, the emphasis is placed on skill of 
execution within the medium chosen and the ability of the 
chosen medium to stimulate the observer emotionally 
through the observer's reception of the results of the 
process rather than his participation in it. With regard 
to artistic structures the distinctions made with respect 
to recreation in general may be observed. Artistic struc¬ 
tures integrally built into daily activities and ones 
sharply separated from them may be observed in different 
societies or even within a single society. Escapist and 
nonescapist forms may be distinguished, and the implica¬ 
tions of these distinctions may be sought. 

There is, however, an added distinction of consider¬ 
able general relevance in this sphere. Emphasizing as 
they do skill of execution and the ability to produce 
emotional response in the observer, artistic structures 
usually focus on the element of "creativity" of the artist 
or artists. What special quality do these men add to what 
they do, whether they add it in a spectacularly individ¬ 
ualistic fashion or in an anonymous group? It is in terms 
of this factor of "creativity" that the distinction invoked 
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here arises. The distinction has to do with the range of 
creativity. Does It operate within a highly Institutional¬ 
ized rigidly defined framework with a consequently nar¬ 
rowed range of departures in expressive technique or does 
it operate with wide latitude in these respects? The 
range open to the creativity of the Chinese landscape 
painters at some periods in Chinese history fell Into the 
first category. Modern painting in the twentieth century 
falls into the latter. This distinction, sometimes re¬ 
ferred to as that between highly formalized art and its 
opposite, may be of some significance in the analysis of 
order and change in societies. The restricted range of 
creativity is likely to be eufunctional unless certain 
types of change are Institutionalized in the society and 
unless the range of possible artistic variations is in 
that society relevant to such changes. 

The category of "other emotional reactions" Includes 
the structures of expression of such states as "anger," 
"grief," "love," "pleasure," "hate," "pity," and the like. 
As has been pointed out above in Chapter IV, the state of 
definition and analysis of the whole range of aspects of 
phenomena classified as "affective" or "emotional" is 
extremely unsatisfactory. No attempt will be made here to 
attack this truly formidable problem in any basic manner. 
All that will be attempted here are some distinctions 
among types of structures of affective expression. 

In Chapter IV the importance of the regulation of 
affective expression was discussed, and some attempt was 
made to show that some state of regulation of affective 
expression is a functional requisite for any society. 

Here, a polar distinction between-complete repression of 
affective expression and complete freedom of affective 
expression may be drawn. Obviously, neither pole may be 
realized for any society as a whole though either may be 
realized in some respects at some times relative to some 
parts of a society. For societies as a whole it is, of 
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course, a matter of aiffering emphases. 

In some societies overt affective expression is re¬ 
pressed to an extreme degree. In such there must be 
highly institutionalized structures of interrelationships 
worked out in great detail and carried to very low levels 
of generalization. If overt affective expression is to be 
highly repressed, there must exist a highly elaborate 
rigidly defined set of structures that will cover action 
in situations likely to have strong affective effects. 
Failure to develop such elaborate and rigid institutions 
runs the risk of leaving elements of the situation unde¬ 
fined in the affective aspects of action. It is not 
enough merely to Interdict certain forms of overt affec¬ 
tive expression if affective expression is to be highly 
repressed. Problems of interpretation would be much too 
great to list In detail all forms of affective expression 
that must or could be repressed. In such societies elabo¬ 
rate systems of overt affective expression In relation¬ 
ships must be Institutionalized regardless of whether 
these particular ones are in any specific case sincerely 
felt or not. The elaborate systems of honorific modes of 
address in Toxugawa Japan is an indication of this sort of 
situation. The very habits of speech formalize overt 
affective expression. In such systems relatively slight 
breakdowns in conformity are highly noticeable, and such 
systems may be very precariously balanced. Whether or not 
a "hydraulic theory" of affective phenomena, I.e., that 
affects repressed must find some outlet sooner or later, 
is tenable. It would at least seem tenable to hold that 
not all forms of affective expression can be so rigidly 
defined in a society. In such tightly defined systems 
there are usually some specific phenomena that can be In¬ 
terpreted as outlets. The release afforded Japanese 
peasants by drinking and dancing bouts at parties of the 
sort cited by Embree 11 has inescapable overtones of this 

11 . John Embree, Suva Mura , University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1939, pp. 99-io4. 
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sort. Moreover, in modern Japan the sentimental weeping 
of Japanese of both sexes in darkened cinema houses is in 
marked contrast with their impassive reaction to the vary¬ 
ing experiences of everyday life in the presence of others. 
It is reasonable to suspect that such outlets will exist 
in such tightly defined systems, and insofar as they do 
changes affecting the outlets may have dramatic conse¬ 
quences for other apparently unrelated ranges of action. 

Another interesting aspect of societies in which 
overt affective expression is minutely defined institu¬ 
tionally is that the members of such societies are radical¬ 
ly cut loose from affective regulations if placed in situa¬ 
tions to which their habitual institutions have little or 
no reference. Again Japan may afford examples. The rape 
of Nanking by Japanese soldiers must certainly have con¬ 
tained elements of this sort. The type of affective dis¬ 
play in the non-Japanese setting of Nanking would have 
been out of the question in Japan itself. In Japan proper, 
crimes involving personal violence are far more rare than 
in the United States, but although violent displays by 
American soldiers in the last war were by no means absent, 
no such mass berserk phenomena seem to have been recorded 
for them. The structures of affective expression in the 
United States permit more markedly violent affective dis¬ 
plays in daily life than do the structures of Japan. 
Nevertheless, via the institutionalization of predomi¬ 
nantly universallstic rather than particularistic standards 
in these respects, the affective structures of the United 
States leave no social situations so thoroughly undefined 
as in the case of the Japanese structures. 

In marked contrast with the case of extreme repression 
of affective expression is that of relative freedom in 
these respects. Of course, freedom can never be complete 
if there Is to be stability because of the extremely dis¬ 
ruptive implications of unregulated affective expression. 
The problem posed for social stability by such a system as 
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this Is not the problem of maintaining outlets for affec¬ 
tive expression as In the previous case but rather the 
problem of controlling outlets. One of the Interesting 
hypotheses that may be advanced has to do with the con¬ 
trast between predominantly particularistic and predomi¬ 
nantly universalistic standards of affective expression. 

In highly repressive systems the importance of tight 
positive definitions of affective expression tends to 
emphasize particularistic standards in these respects. 
Affective expression is a reaction to what is done. Re¬ 
strictions on it in terms of who a person is makes possi¬ 
ble the institutionalization of specific forms of affec¬ 
tive expression regardless of circumstances. Universal- 
istic standards, emphasizing as they do what is done, tie 
affective expression to variations in what is done. Since 
the range of variation of action open to a person is 
always greater than the range of variation of the ideal 
definitions of his roles, the flexibility of universal- 
istic standards is much greater than that of particular¬ 
istic ones in this respect. 

The usual situation in societies is one of an ex¬ 
tremely complicated mixture of repressions and freedoms in 
affective expression. A society may repress displays of 
"anger," encourage expressions of "love," and formalize 
expressions of "grief." Variation follows at least four 
major criteria. In the first place, there is variation in 
what affects may or must be more or less freely expressed 
or repressed. In the second place, there is variation in 
who may express them. In the third place, there is varia¬ 
tion in what is considered a legitimate stimulus for 
affective expression. Finally, there is a range of var¬ 
iation in the socially acceptable procedure of expressing 
affective reactions. In future development in this field 
classification and analysis of societies in terms of 
development of these four criteria are likely to be more 
fruitful than a simple polar distinction such as that 
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between repressed and free expression. In further develop¬ 
ment of this fourfold scheme application of such distinc¬ 
tions as those between repressive and nonrepressive, 
universalistic and particularistic, and the like, may be 
given a precision of use which they currently lack so 
conspicuously in the realm of affective expression. 

Perhaps the major reason for devoting space at even 
this stage of development to such structures as those of 
integration and expression is the implication of such 
concepts even in a primitive and rather Inchoate state 
for other structures rather easier to deal with. The 
various solutions presented to the possible range of var¬ 
iation in the structures of integration and expression 
are directly germane to other structures. Freedom in 
expression of the affect of "romantic love" is almost 
certain to be functionally Incompatible with the usual 
systems of arranged marriages and undoubtedly is function¬ 
ally incompatible with arranged marriages on a highly 
particularistic basis such as a cross-cousin system. Fur¬ 
thermore, free expression of "romantic love" is likely to 
be functionally Incompatible with the factors of selection 
that must necessarily be Involved in large scale family 
units and may well be functionally incompatible with any 
type of family unit that is not highly vulnerable to 
disruption via divorce or desertion. Societies requiring 
highly universalistic criteria for economic role selection 
can hardly carry out the educational aspects of action 
largely in highly particularistic family terms. Other¬ 
worldly religious orientations are functionally incom¬ 
patible with the material preoccupations that must pre¬ 
vail in modern industrial societies. Grievous errors 
can be made by singling out a single analytically distin¬ 
guished aspect of action of this sort, examining its im¬ 
plications for other aspects, and then' attributing causal 
significance to the original aspect in relation to its 
implications. This, however, is the pitfall inherent 
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In any use of analytic as opposed to concrete structures 
for purposes of scientific study. At the same time, to 
ignore the inescapable relevance of the structures whose 
operations affect one aspect of action for those whose 
operations affect another is no less grievous an error. 

For all the difficulties presented by the concepts of 
integration and expression they can no more be left out 
of such analysis than the other analytic structures treated 
here. Explicit recognition of their inchoate almost wholly 
residual category is a present expedient for the avoidance 
of both these extremes. 
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b. Definition of structural requisite, 63 

A structural requisite is a pattern (or observable uniformity) of action (or 
operation) necessary for the continued existence of the unit with which it la 
associated given the level of generalization of the definition of the unit and 
the most general setting of such a unit. 
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a. Definition of functional prerequisite, 71 

A functional prerequisite is a function that must preexist if a given unit in Its 
setting is to come into being. 

b. Definition of structural prerequisite, 72 

A structural prerequisite is a structure that must preexist if a given unit in 
its setting is to come into being. 

c. Usefulness of these concepts in the analysis of change, 7? 

1) Definition of change, 72 

A unit is spoken of as changed when its minimal features (structural requi¬ 
sites) are no longer the same on the level of generalization under considera¬ 
tion. 

?) Types of change, 72 

a) Totally destructive change 

b) General type change 

c) Specific type change 

3) Internal and external "causes" of change, 74 

a) Definition of internal cause 

Causes are internal to the unit if they are produced by the operation of 
the unit Itself. 

b) Definition of external change 

Causes are external if they are produced by the operation of units other 
than the unit that changes. 

*0 Three stages of change, 74 

a) Initial stage: stage from which the change occurs. 

b) Transitional stage: state of affairs during the period in which the change 
1 b effectuated. 

c) Resultant stage: state of affairs at the completion of the change. 

4. The concepts of eufunction, dysfunction, eustructure, and dysstructure, 76 

a. Definition of eufunction, 77 

A eufunction is a condition, or state of affairs, that: results from the opera¬ 
tion (including in the term operation mere persistence) of a structure of a given 

unit through time; and increases or maintains adaptation or adjustment to the 

unit'B setting thus making for the persistence of the unit as defined of which 
the structure concerned is a part or aspect. 

b. Definition of dysfunction, 77 

A dysfunction is a condition, or state of affairs, that: results from the opera¬ 
tion (including in the term operation mere persistence) of a structure of a given 

unit through time; and Jessens the adaptation or adjustment to the unit»s setting 

thus making for a lack of persistence (i.e., a change in or dissolution) of the 
unit as defined of which the structure concerned is a part or aspect. 
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c. These terms are not evaluative, 70 
d* Definition of eustructure, 62 

A eustructure is a structure such that operation in terms of it results in 
eufunctlons. 

e. Definition of dysstructure, 82 

A dysstructure is a structure such that operation in terms of it results in 
dysfunctions. 

f. Relationships to other categories of structure and function, 82 

5 . Concepts of latent and manifest function and structure, 63 

a. Definition of manifest, 83 

A factor vill be termed manifest if it is Intended and recognized by the par¬ 
ticipants in the system. 

b. Definition of latent, 83 

A factor vill be termed latent if it is neither intended nor recognized. 

c. Application of terms to the concepts of function and structure, 6* 

d. Possible future development of these concepts, 87 

1) IUR-functions (or structures): functions that are intended but unrecognized. 

2) UIR-functions (or structures): functions that are unintended but recognized. 

3) Differences in degree and kind or recognition and intention. 

6. Concepts of concrete and analytic structures, 86 

a. Definition of concrete structure, 88 

Concrete structures are those patterns that define the character of units that 
are at least In theory capable of physical separation (in time and/or space) from 
other units of the same sort. 

1 ) For social analysis: those patterns that define the character of membership 
units Involved In Bocial action, i.e., units such that any given individual 
may be classified as included or excluded (or some combination of the two) 
from the unit. 

b. Definition of analytic structure, 89 

Analytic structures are those patterned aspects of action that are not even theo¬ 
retically capable of concrete separation from other patterned aspects of action. 

c. Usefulness of distinction, 90 

d. Distinction between analytic structures and predominantly ... oriented concrete 
structures, 95 

7* Concepts of microscopic and macroscopic as applied to the concepts of function and 
structure, 100 

a. Relative definition, 100 

The more inclusive one structure is, relative to another, the’more macroscopic or 
less microscopic it is relative to that other. 

8. Concepts of institutions, 101 

a. Uniqueness In social science, 101 

b. Definition of institution, 102 

An institution is a particular type of normative pattern: conformity with which 
is generally to be expected; and failure to conform with which is generally met 
with the moral indignation of those individuals who are involved in the same 
general social system and who are aware of the failure. 

c. Differences in degree of institutionalization, 103 

1 ) Difference in conformity aspects, i.e., in degree to which conformity is 
generally expected, 104 

2 ) Differences in sanction aspects, i.e., in degree to which failure to conform 
is met with the moral indignation of those individuals who are involved in the 
system and who are aware of the failure, io* 

d. Concepts of crucial and strategic Institutions, 105 
1 ) Definition of crucial institution, 103 

A given institution will be called a crucial institution If it is a structural 
requisite of the system in which it appears. 
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2 ) Definition of a strategic Institution, 106 

A given institution is more or less strategic to the extent thatx it is the 
institutionalized form of all or a portion of a structural requisite (the sub*, 
stantlve aspect); and the pattern concerned may (or may not) be altered with¬ 
out destroying the structural requisite involved (critical aspect), 
e. The concept of tradition, 106 

1 ) Definition of tradition 

A tradition is an institution whose perpetuation is institutionalized. 

2 ) Degree of traditionalization 

An institution will be considered more or less traditionallzed to the extent 
that its perpetuation is institutionalized without regard to changes in func¬ 
tional implications of its operations, whether these be eufunctional or 
dysfunctional implications. 


CHAPTER III 

THE CONCEPT OF SOCIETY 

A. Introduction and definition, 111 

1. Introduction, 1 1 1 

2 . Definition of society, 113 

A society is a system of action in operation which: (a) involves a plurality of 
interacting individuals of a given species (or group of species) whose actions are 
primarily oriented to the system concerned and who are recruited at least in part by 
the sexual reproduction of members of the plurality involved; (b) is at least in 
theory self-sufficient for the action of this plurality; and (c) 1 b capable of 
existing longer than the life span of an individual of the type (or types) Involved. 
3- Identity and continuity of a society, 116 

B. Discussion of the concept of society, 122 
1• Membership of the system, 122 

a. Definition of members of a society, 122 

The members of a society are the plurality of interacting individuals who are 
Involved in a system of action of the type defined here by virtue of the fact 
that their action is primarily oriented to the system concerned. 

1 ) By primarily oriented is meant that the action of the Individual proceeds more 
in terms of the structures in general, but of the highly strategic and crucial 
institutions in particular, of one such system than of any other, 123 

b. Degree of integration of member, 123 

An individual is a more or less well-integrated member of a society to the extent 
that he accepts and orients his action without conflict to the structures in 
general, but particularly to the strategic and crucial institutions, of that so¬ 
ciety. 

c. Distinction between Ideal and actual structures, 123 
1) Definition of utopian structures 

A utopian structure is an ideal structure of a sort with which general con¬ 
formity is not even expected. 

d. Distinction between genuine and expedient members, 126 
2 . Sexual recruitment of the system, 127 

a. Two implications of the phrase, 127 

1 ) A society must have a bisexual membership. 

2 ) Recruitment must result at least in part from heterosexual activities. 

b. Categories of social systems excluded, 127 

1 ) Systems with members of one sex only 

2 ) Systems with bisexual membership which forbid heterosexual contacts 

3) Systems with bisexual membership permitting heterosexual contacts but which 
are not necessarily recruited in part by such contacts 

3■ Theoretical eelf-sufficiency of the system, 129 
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a. Definition of self-sufficiency, 130 

A system of action in operation is in theory self-sufficient only If it is in 
theory capable of furnishing structures covering all of the functional requisites 
of the system. 

b. Implications of requirement of self-sufficiency, 130 

1) In relation of unit to setting, 130 

2 ) In the definition of the unit and the level of generality of the definition, 
131 

*. Duration of the system, 1 3 * 

C. Termination and change of a society, 137 

1. Pour conditions for termination of society, 1 37 

a. Biological extinction or dispersion of the members, 137 

b. Apathy of members, 139 

1 ) Definition of apathy, 139 

Apathy is the cessation of individual "motivation." 

c. The war of all against all, 139 
1) Definition, 1 39 

This condition is considered present if the members of an aggregate pursue 
their ends by means selected only on the basis of Instrumental effeciency. 

d. Absorption of the society into another society, 1*0 

2. Usefulness of the four conditions in determining the functional requisites of a 
society, 141 

3 . Social change, 14 *. 

a. Usefulness of the four conditions, 14 ? 

b. Definition, note 32, 142 

Social change is any alteration which occurs in a system of action of a given 
species and which is not subject to explanation solely in terms of heredity of 
that species and its nonspecies environment. 

c. Importance of level of generality of definition of unit, 142 

D. The concept, of culture, 1 4 U 

1. Definition of culture, 1 46 

A culture Is the system of action of a society considered apart from its involvement 
of a "plurality of interacting individuala...," apart from Its operation. 

2. Distinctions between society and culture, 1 46 

CHAPTER IV 

the mcmm* m ms ma q e 


A. Introduction, 149 

1. Brief definition of functional requisite, 149 

A given function is a requisite of any society if in its absence the relationship 
between the unit under discussion and its setting in the most general terms can be 
shown to be such that one or some combination of the four conditions for the termi¬ 
nation of a society would result. 

2. Tentative nature of any list of functional requisites, 150 
3 *- Analytical distinctness of present liBt, 150 

B. List of functional requisites, 131 

, Provision for an adequate physiological relationship to the setting and for sexual 
'i Recruitment, 151 

,ry' / Aspects of this requisite, 132 

1) .Maintenance of a sufficient number and kind of the members if the society at 

v .■ ’’ vi.. an adequate level of functioning, 132 

2) Dealing with the Implications of the setting for the existence of the unit con¬ 
cerned in a manner that permits of the biological persistence of the member¬ 
ship, 134 
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3 ) Structuring of heterosexual relationships to insure opportunities and "moti¬ 
vation" for a sufficient rate of reproduction, i 55 
2 . Role differentiation and role assignment, 157 

a. Introduction and basic definitions, 157 
1 ) Definition of role, 159 

Role is any position differentiated in terms of a given 3 ocial structure 
whether the position be institutionalized or not. 

a) An ideal role is an institutionalized role, 139 

b) An actual role is the position in fact occupied by an Individual, 159 
?.) Definition of status, 160 

Status Is the sum total of an individual's (or group's) ideal or institution¬ 
alized roles. 

3) Definition of social standing, 160 

A person's social standing is the 3um total of all his roles both ideal and 
actual. 

a) Definition of actual social standing: the stuti total of an Individual's 
actual role3, 160 

b) Definition of ideal social standing, i.e., status: the sum total of an 
individual's Ideal roles, 160 

4) Definition of office (by reference to K. Davis; 3ee note 19), 160 

5) Definition of station, 160 

Station is a cluster of roies which may be combined in one individual and 
recognized as so combined in a gi’eat many cases. 

6) Definition of stratum, 160 

Stratum is a mass of persons in a given society enjoying roughly the same 
station. 

b. Definitions of role differentiation and role assignment ao functions, 161 

1) Role differentiation is that Btate of affairs in which the roles involved are 
heterogeneous - 

2) Role assignment 13 that 3tato of affairs Lhat exists when the obligations, 
rights, and expected performances involved In roies are taught and allocated 
to an individual or itiulviauals. 

c. Basis for classification of role differentiation and role assignment as a func¬ 
tional requisite of any society, 161 

d. Definition of stratification, 164 

Stratification la the particular- type of role differentiation that differentiates 
higher and lower standings in terms of one or more criteria- 
3* Communication, 166 

a. Definition of oonmunioetion, 166 

Communication Is the activity or process whereby one (or more individuals) of a 
given species infers from the behavior (whether language of both oral and written 
typos, gesture, or posture) of another individual (or group of individuals) of 
the same or different species an idea or feeling or state of affairs that the 
other individual(s) is trying to convey. 

b. Basis for classification of communication as a functional requisite of any so¬ 
ciety, 167 

4. Shared cognitive orientations, 168 

a. Definition of cognition, 168 

Cognition is knowledge or understanding of a situation or phenomenon (empirical 
or noneroplrlcal). 

b. Basis for classification of 3harea cognitive orientations as a functional requi¬ 
site of any society, 169 

c. Classification of cognitive orientations, 171 
1) Basic cognitive orientations, l71 

Definition: those elements of cognition In a society that must be institution¬ 
alized for every member of the society at some stage of his or her development 
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if the society is to persist as defined. 

2 ) Intermediate cognitive orientations, 171 

Definition: all cognitive orientations other than the basic ones in a society. 

a) Institutionalized 

b) Noninstitutionalized 

c) Application of concepts crucial and strategic (and its qualifying aspects) 
to cognitive orientations, 172 

5. A shared articulated set of goals, 173 

a. Definition of goal, l 73 

A goal Is a state of affairs deemed desirable by the actors concerned. 

b. Basis for classification of a shared articulated set of goalB as a functional 
requisite of any society, 173 

c. Classification of goals, 1 74 

1) Basic value orientations, 1 79 

The basic value orientations of a society are those goals that are such that 
the members of that society must hold them sufficiently in common to "moti¬ 
vate'’ the performance of the functional requisites of that society and that 
are such that the holding of them is institutionalized for each member of the 
.. society at some stage of his development. 

2 ) Intermediate value orientations, or intermediate goals, 175 

a) Institutionalized 

b) Noninstitutionalized 

d. Possibility of mutually inconpatitle goals, or goalB with dysfunctional aspects, 
177 

e. Empirical and nonemplrlcal goals, 179 

f. Indeterminacy of goal systems, 180 

Definition: indeterminate goal systems are goal systems that do not identify all 
possible goals in the actions of the members of the society. 

6. The regulation of the choice of means, l8e 

a. Definition: the prescription of means for attaining the socially formulated goals 
of a society and its substructures, 182 

b. Basis for classification of the regulation of the choice of means as a functional 
requisite of any society, 182 

7 * The regulation of affective expression, 185 

a. Definition of affect, 183 

The term affect includes components of pleasurable or painful significance to the 
actor, and of approval or disapprove) of the object or state which occasions the 
reaction, and those reactions to stimuli which are commonly catalogued under the 
term "emotions," i.e., "anger," "hate," "fear," "love," "pity," etc. 

b. Basis for classification of the regulation of affective egression as a function¬ 
al requisite for any society, 183 

1) Aspects of the regulation of affective expression, 183 

a) .Comprehensibility of affective states, 183 

b) Suppression of certain affects, 185 

c) Production of certain affects, 186 

d) Regulation of lengths to which affective expression is carried, 186 
$« Adequate socialization, 187 

a. Definition of socialization, 167 

Socialization is the Inculcation of the structure of action ol a society on an 
individual (or group). 

1) Adequate socialization of an individual, 187 

An individual 1 b adequately socialized if he has been inculcated with a suffi¬ 
cient portion of the structures of action of his society to permit the ef- 
fectlve performance of his roles in the society. 

2 ) Adequate socialization in a society, 187 

There is adequate socialization in a society if there 1 b a sufficient number 
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of adequately socialized Individuals for the structural requisites of the so¬ 
ciety to operate. 

b. Basis for classification of adequate socialization as a functional requisite of 
any society, 188 

9 - Effective control of disruptiva forms of behavior, 191 

a. Iniportant forms: force and fraud, 191 

b. Basis for classification of effective control of disruptive forms of behavior as 
a functional requisite of any society, 191 

1) Inherent conditions leading to force and fraud, 1 91 

a) Scarcity of means, 191 

b) Frustrations of expectations, 192 

c) Imperfections of socialization, 19? 

10 . Adequate institutionalization, 1 93 

a. Definition (see above p. 10? for definition of institutionalization; see below 
p. 196 for whole concept), 193 

b. Basis for classification of adequate institutionalization as a functional requi¬ 
site for any society, 1 93 

1 ) The normative orientation of action, 19 1 * 

?) Definition of adequate institutionalization, 196 

Institutionalization is adeauate if its conformity and sanction aspects are 
carried sufficiently far to permit the persistence of the minimal normative 
structures involved in other functional requisites. 

CHAPTER V 

SOME METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 

A. The distinction between concrete and analytic structures, 199 
1 . Definitions 

a. Concrete structures are those patterns of action that define the character of 
membership units involved in social action, 199 

1) Concrete substructures of societies are those patterns of action that define 
the character of membership units involved in social action witliin a given so¬ 
ciety or those relating to two or more societies, 199 

b. Analytic structures are those patterned aspects of action that are not even theo¬ 
retically capable of concrete separation from other patterned aspects of action, 
199 

2 . Difficulty of determining concrete structural requisites of any society, 201 

3. Relative ©aae of determining analytic structural requisites of any society, 20 ? 

4 . Possible concrete structural requisites, 203 

a. Family structure, 203 

1) Definition: the family structure is the smallest kinship unit on a membership 
basis that Is treated as a unit for generalized purposes by other parts of the 
society and by other parts of the kinship structure. 

a) Kinship structure is that portion of the total Institutionalized structure 
of the society that, in addition to other orientations, sometimes equally. 
If not more iniportant, determines the membership of its units and the 
nature of the solidarity among its members by orientation to the facts of 
biological relatedness and cohabitation. 

b. Possibility of only two concrete structures in a society: family structure and 
one other, 203 

5. Possibility of Isolating certain defining elements for concrete structures in any 
society, 206 

B. The relationship structures and their general relevance to the discussion of analytic 
structural requisites, 20? 

1 . Usefulness of approach, 207 
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s. Difficulties of approach, 208 
3 - The six aspects of relationships, 210 

C. Some of the uses and difficulties Involved in the application of this type of con¬ 
ceptual and theoretical development to conparative social analysis, an 

1. Comparison of two different societies on the most general level, 211 

a. Cautions, 213 

0 Comparison only on most general level, 213 
?) Possibility of error, pi 4 

a) Failures of observation 

b) Error in theoretical structure of conceptual scheme 

c) Mistaken identification of empirical referents of concepts 

2. Application of scheme to analysis of substructures of a society, 217 
3 * Comparison of two or more substructures, 219 

a. In one society, 219 

b. In different societies, 221 

k. Construction of a taxonomy of societies on a structural basis, 222 

5 - General caution to be observed: this approach does not provide a substitute for the 
collection of data, 22i* 

D. The relationship between conceptual development and its corresponding theoretical 
development, 226 

l. Concepts, 227 

a. Definition of concept, 22 7 

A concept may be defined simply as a name for the members of a given class of any 
sort, 227 

b. Definition of conceptual scheme, 227 

A conceptual scheme Is a group of concepts used In conjunction with one another 
for any particular 1 purpose. 

c. Criteria for scientific concepts, 228 

1) Clear and precise definition, 228 
p) Empirical referent, 228 

3 ) Usefulness for theory construction, 229 ' 

2 . Theories, 230 

a. Definition of theory, 230 

A theory Is a generalized statement containing one or more variables. 

1) Empirical scientific theory consists of generalized statements containing 
variables that are made in terms of concepts having empirical referents and 
draw an empirical relationship between the referents of two or more such 
concepts, 230 

b. Three types of theories, 231 

1) Universal theories: apply to all possible cases concerned, 231 

2 ) Existential theories: assert the empirical existence of some case of the sort 
concerned, 231 

3 ) Mixed theories: contain elements of both sorts, 231 

c. Isolated and integrated theories, 231 

1 ) Isolated theory: one which in its derivation is not dependent In any way on 
other theories, 232 

?) Integrated theory: one which in Its derivation is at least in part deduced 
from other theories, 232 

d. Systems of theories, 23? 

Definition: systems of theory are groups of theory that are all to some degree 
more or less well-integrated theories relative to one another. 

3 « Distinction between concepts and theories, 236 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE ANALYTIC ASPECTS OF RELATIONSHIP STRUCTURES 


A. Introduction, 238 

1. Definition of relationship structure, 258 

A relationship structure is any social structure (or set of structures) that define# 
the actions, ideally and/or actually, that interrelate two or more individual actors. 
B- The aspects of relationship structures, 24o 
1 ■ The cognitive aspect, ?4o 

a. Polar concepts: the consequence for cognition of the distinction between the con¬ 
cepts, empirical and nonempirlcal, ?4u 

1 ) Empirical phenomena: those phenomena about which data may be apprehended 
directly through sensory perception or indirectly inferred by the use of 
instruments in which a sensory chain of connection is clear or presumed to 
be clear, 24 1 

<-') Nunempirlcal phenomena: residual ly defined relative to empirical phenomena, 241 

b. The loglcal-nonlogical categories of action, 24? 

1 ) Logical (rational.) action: action in which the objective ana subjective enas 
of action are Identical (ana both means and enas are empirical), rUr» 

2) Non logical (nonratlonal) action: ali conscious action other loan logical 
action, r4 2 

a) Illogical (irrational) action: action in which the objective and subjective 
ends of action are not Identical although both ends and means are empiri¬ 
cal , 242 

b) Alogical (arational) action: all nonloglcal action that is not illogical, 

?4i 

(1) Methodologically alogical (arational) action: action in which the ends 
of the actor are empirical but the means are nonempirlcal, at least In 
part, ?4j 

(2) Ultimately alogical (arational) action: action in which both the ends 
and means of the actor are at least, in part nonempirlcal, P*i4 

0 . Discussion, ?44 

2. The membership criteria aspect, 248 

a. The polar terms: ui A versa!1stic and particularistic, 248 

1 ) Definition of universalistic, 249 

The membership criteria for a relationship will be called ion L versa! Is tic if 
persona art chosen for it or admitted it on the basis of criteria that sat¬ 
isfy two conditions: Uiat the> be criteria such that no innlvidua 1 is oarred 
by social structures from possessing or acquiring them; anr. that they be cri¬ 
teria 3uch that they are germane to the purpose for widen selection is made. 

2 ) Definition of particularistic, 249 

The membership criteria for a relationship vlil be called more or less par¬ 
ticularistic to the degree and in the respect that any departure whatever is 
made from the two conditions set up in the definition of universalistic (see 
note 1 4 for nonresidual definition). 

3) Predominantly particularistic and universalistJc, 250 

a) Selection criteria which tend to minimize but do not entirely eliminate 
particularistic elements will be called predominantly universalistic . 

b) Selection criteria which tend to minimize but do not entirely eliminate 
universalistic elements will be called predominantly particularistic . 

b. Discussion, 250 

3 . The substantive definition aspect, ?55 
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a. Definition, 255 

The substantive definition includes the activities or considerations or rights 
and obligations or performances that are covered by the relationship. 

b. The polar terms: functionally specific and functionally diffuse, 256 

1) A functionally specific relationship is one in which the activities or con¬ 
siderations or rights and obligations or performances that are covered by the 
relationship are precisely defined and precisely delimited, 256 

2) A functionally diffuse relationship is one in which the substantive defini¬ 
tion of the relationship is more or less vaguely defined and delimited, 258 

c. Implications of degree of Institutionalization of functionally specific rela¬ 
tionships, 261 

d. Question of the actual content of the relationship, 262 
4 . The affective aspect, 26? 

a. Definition of affect: (see expanded outline p. 550 ), 263 

b. Possibility of relationships involving no affectivity, 264 

c. The polar terms: avoidance and intimacy, 265 

1) Definition of avoidance, 265 

The term avoidance will be applied to those relationships which tend to mini¬ 
mize direct contact, to carry out such contact as ooes exist on a relatively 
"formal" basis, and to maximize restraint of overt affective displays. 

2 ) Definition of intimacy, 265 

The term Intimacy will be applied to those relationships which tend to empha¬ 
size direct contact, "informality," and overt display of affects. 

3 ) Concepts of formal and informal, note 34 , ?67 

a) Definition of formal: a given type of action will be termed formalized or 
formal to the degree that Its structures (but not necessarily the specific 
obligations covered) are precisely and minutely defined and/or institu¬ 
tionalized for the context of action in which It appears regardless of the 
specific Individuals Involved. 

b) Definition of informal: a given type of action will be termed informallzea 
or Informal to the extent that variations in it3 structures actually de¬ 
velop and/or are institutionalized on the basis of the specific individ¬ 
uals Involved. 

c) Predominantly formal and informal action 

d. Predominantly intimate and avoidant, 267 

1) A relationship will be termed predominantly avoiaant if it is one which em¬ 
phasizes restraint or formality In the overt display of affect ana/or sub¬ 
ordinates the overt display of affect to other aspects of the relationship. 

2) A relationship will be termed predominantly intimate If it is one which em¬ 
phasizes lack of restraint and informality in the overt display of affect 
and/or subordinates other aspects of the relationship to the overt' display 
of affect, 268 

e. Possibility of other dJstinctiona, 269 

f. Usefulness of present distinction, 269 

l) In relation to allocation of power and responsibility, 269 
5 * The goal orientation aspect, 270 

a. Definition, 270 

The goal orientation aspect of a relationship structure focuses attention on 
vhat might be called "motivational" aspects of the relationship. 

b. Possible polar terms, 270 

,, c. The polar terms: individualistic and responsible, 272 

1) Definition of individualistic, 27 2 

A given relationship Is more or less individualistic to the degree that each 
of the parties to the relationship may be expected to calculate hov best to 
secure maximum advantage from the relationship for himself without regard to 
the goals sought by the other parties to the relationship. 

2 ) Definition of responsible, 272 
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A given relationship Is more or less responsible to the degree that each of 
the parties to the relationship may be expected, in seeking to realize his 
own goals, to safeguard, even at the expense of some of his own goals, such 
goals of the other parties as are relevant to the relationship, 
d. Predominantly inaividualistlc and responsible, 273 

1) A relationship will be called predominantly Individualistic if the ©nphasis 
is placed on each member acting in his own behalf to safeguard the realiza¬ 
tion of his goals. 

2) A relationship will be called predominantly responsible if the emphasis is 
placed on one (or more) of the members safeguarding the relevant goals of the 
others If he Is (or they are) to achieve his (or their) own goals at all. 

6. The stratification aspect, ?75 

a. Definition of stratification (see expanded outline p. 549), ?7t> 

b. Polar terms: hierarchical and nonhlerarchical, 275 

1) Definition of* hierarchical relationship, 275 

A hierarchical relationship is one in which the relative rankings of the mem¬ 
bers arc expected to be uifferent and the actions involved In the relation¬ 
ship are differentiated with regard to this difference. 

2) Definition of nonhlerarchical, 275 

A nonhlerarchical relationship la one in which no differential rankings of 
the members in any respect are considered relevant, to the relationship, 

a) Egalitarian relationships are relationships iri which it. Is specifically 
required that the members treat, one another without reference to differ¬ 
entiated rankings, 275 

c. Mixed types, ?77 

d. Usefulness in comparative analysis, 277 

C. Comparative analysis in terms of the concepts of relationship aspects, 279 
1. Usefulness and significance of the tools, 279 

?. Types of comparisons, 281 

a. Between different, types of relationships In a single society. 

b. Between similar types of relationships in different societies. 

c. Between different types of relationships In different societies. 

5. Examples, 282 

a. The doctor-patient and the businessman-customer re 1atlonships in modern United 
States society, 262 

1) Statement* of the doctor-patient, relationship, 282 

2) Statement of the businessman-customer relationship, 268 
5) Comparison: three levels of procedure, ?90 

a) Most general level: in terms of the polar concepts of the six aspects. 

b) Second level: in terms of the specific content of the six aspects. 

c) Third level: In terms of aspects other than these. 

b. The businessman-customer relationship in modern U.S. society and that of ’‘tradi¬ 
tional" China, 292 

c. The businessman-customer relationship in modern U.S. society and the father-son 
relationship In "traditional” China, 295 

D. Possibility of clustering of polar types, 296 

E. Possibility of requisite status of certain re'lationship patterns for some types of 
social structure, 297 


CHAPTER VII 

m mu og m &v gm mimm 


A. Introduction, 299 
1 . Definition, 299 

The analytic structure of role differentiation in any social system is defined as 
the structures of distribution of the members of the system among the various posi- 
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tionfl and activities distinguished in the system and hence the differential 
arrangement of the members of the system. 

2 . Requisite basis, 299 

a. Two cautions, 500 

1) Minimal approach. 

2) Requisite basis not necessarily the exclusive or predominant factor in the 
structure. 

b. Based on functional requisite of role differentiation, 303 

3. Necessity of institutionalization of the structural requisites of role differen¬ 
tiation, 303 

4 . Use of different types of role differentiation for defining concrete structures, 

304 

B* Bases of role differentiation in any society, 306 

1. Role differentiation on the basis of age, 307 

a. Definition of age, 307 

The age of an individual refers to the passage of time during which the biologi¬ 
cal individual lives. 

b. Requisite basis, 307 

1) Functional requisite of role differentiation. 

2 ) Functional requisite of adequate physiological relationship to the setting. 

c. Types of role differentiation based on age, .508 

1) Absolute age: the term absolute age as a basis of role differentiation refers 
to the use of age as a criterion of roie differentiation In 3 uch a way that 
the persons given a particular type of role on this basis are eligible for It 
because they are conceived as being Iri a particular age span and that age 
span is conceived as being such that an Individual can be a member of one and 
only one such span at any one time, 308 

a) Infancy: Infancy may be defineo as that period in the life cycle during 
which the "average" (or "normal") individual la ordinarily completely de¬ 
pendent upon the Intervention of more fully developed Individuals for 
survival, ;i1 

b) Childhood: childhood Is that stage of development during which the indi¬ 
vidual, while no longer dependent on others for all factors necessary to 
tils survival, is nevertheless dependent upon them for tils instruction and 
guidance in the Institutionally permissible and necessary behavior of In¬ 
dividuals in his society, 313 

c) Adulthood: adulthood is that period In life in which the average member of 
a society is held to be capable of full responsibility for hi 3 activity in 
the society, 31 6 

d) Old age: old age is that period of the life cycle during which, cither by 
the Institutionalization of special privileges or by other means, the full 
responsibilities of adulthood are no longer expected of the Individual who 
has passed through the period of adulthood, 317 

e) Reservations on this classification: possible variations, 31 9 

2) Relative age, 321 

a) Definition: role differentiation on the basis of relative age has refer¬ 
ence to a distinction of roles among individuals on the basis of their 
comparative ages, 321 

b) Variation in the degree of institutionalization of differentiation on the 
basis of relative age, 323 

3 ) Relation between absolute and relative age role differentiations, 32 *+ 

St. Role differentiation on the basis of generation, 324 

a. Definition of generation, 324 

The generation of an Individual refers to his position relative to other indi¬ 
viduals in terms of the number of births of individuals involved in his direct 
biological line of descent from some (arbitrarily chosen) ancestor in that line. 
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to. Requisite basis, 325 

1) Based on requisite of sexual recruitment • 
c. Possible types,, 327 

Role differentiation on the basis of sex, 328 

a. Requisite basis, 328 

1 ) Based on requisite of sexual recruitment 

b. Possible types, 329 

1 ) Differentiation concerned with sexual recruitment, 329 

2 ) Differentiation concerned with care and rearing of children, 329 
Role differentiation on the basis of economic allocation, 330 

a. Definition of economic allocation, 330 

Economic allocation In concrete social structures may be defined as the distri¬ 
bution of the goods and services making up the income of the concrete structure 
concerned and of the goods and efforts making up the output of that structure 
among the various members of the structure and among the members of that struc¬ 
tural unit and other structural units with which it is In contact in these re¬ 
spects . 

l) Two substructures of the structure of economic allocation, 330 

a) The structure of production Includes all of the structures from whose op¬ 
eration goods and services accrue to the concrete) structure concerned. 

b) The structure of consumption Includes all the structures from whose opera¬ 
tion goods and services are allocated to the various members of the con¬ 
crete structure concerned and for the purposes recognized by that struc¬ 
ture. 

b. Requisite basis, 33l 

1 ) Functional requisite of providing for the physiological adjustment of the 
members of the unit to the setting of the unit- 

2) Impossibility of individual self-sufficiency, 332 

Role differentiation on the baslB of political allocation, 332 

a. Definition of political allocation, 332 

Political allocation Is the distribution of power over and responsibility for 
the actions of the various members of the concrete structure concerned. In¬ 
volving on the one hand the use of coercive sanctions, of which force is the 
extreme form In one direction, and Involving on the other hand accountability 
to the members, and in terms, of the structure concerned, or to the members of 
other concrete structures. 

1) Definition of power: the ability to exercise authority and control over the 
actions of others, 333 

2 ) Definition of responsibility: the accountability of an Individual(s) to other 
individuals or groups for his own acts and/or the acts of others, 333 

b. Requisite basis, 333 

1 ) Minimally, the functional requisite of control of disruptive behavior, 333 

2 ) Implicit In distinction between power and responsibility, 333 

3) Necessity of control over Infants and children, 33^ 

c. Relation between role differentiation in these terms and role differentiation on 
other bases, 335 

1) Necessity for balance of power and responsibility, 335 

2 ) Possible allocation of factors of primary significance for allocation of 
power and responsibility by other bases of role differentiation, 335 

Role differentiation on the basis of religion, 336 
a. Definition of religion, 336 

The term religion refers to aspects of action directly oriented to ultimate ends 
(or goals), i.e., to ends which are not conceived as means to other ends but 
rather as desirable In and of themselves, as their own basis of justification, 
i) Predominantly religiously oriented concrete structures refer to those In 
which the rellfeious aspects of the structures or action take precedence over 
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all other aspects, 336 
b. Requisite basis, 337 

1) Distinction between members and nonmembers of predominantly religiously 
oriented concrete structures, 337 

2 ) Distinction between initiated and uninitiated, 336 

7. Role differentiation on the basis of oognition, 338 

a. Definition of cognition (see expanded outline p. 5^9) 

b. Requisite basis, 339 

1) Necessity of teaching recruits necessary types of cognition, 339 

2) Implications of different typ.es of cognitive orientations, 339 

a) Distinction between basic and intermediate cognitive orientations 

b) Distinction between technologies and value standards 

(1) Technologies are the systems of cognition that serve as the basis for 
rational action of whatever sort, 339 

c) Distinction of the "expert," 340 

8. Role differentiation on the basis of nonhuman environment, 34o 

a. Possibility of not being a requisite 

b. Role differentiation on a seasonal basis 

9. Role differentiation on the basis of solidarity, 34l 

a. Definition of the structure of solidarity, 34i 

The structure of solidarity in a society is the structure In terms of which re¬ 
lationships among the members of a society are allocated according to the con¬ 
tent, strength, and Intensity of the relationships. 

b. Necessary basis, 34 1 
C- Stratification, 343 

1. Definition of stratification (see expanded outline p. 349), 343 

2 . Possible criteria in terms of which stratification structures may be defined, 344 

a. Economic and/or political, 344 

b. Learning, ability, or crucial or strategic quality, 344 
3- Limits on elaboration of possible criteria, 345 

D. Distinction between bases and causes of role differentiation, 346 

E. Possibility of other bases being structural requisites for some specific society, 348 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE STRUCTURE OF SOLIDARITY 


A. Introduction, 349 

l. Definition (see expanded outline p. 558 ) 

a. A continuum between two poles, 349 

1) Complete antagonism 

2 ) Coopiete agreement and complete affective accord 

b. Definition of subsidiary terms, 350 

1) Content, 350 

By the t^erm content is meant the definition of the type of relationship that 
is to exist and the members between (or among) whom it is to exist. 

2 ) Strength, 350 

By the term strength is meant the relative precedence or lack of precedence 
taken by this relationship over other relationships of its general sort, and 
over other obligations and commitments in the larger social sphere. 

a) Strength of relationship need not be the same from the point of view of 
all members, 35i 

b) Significance of the concept strength . 552 

( 1 ) Insights into interrelationships between concrete structures 

3) Intensity, 333 

By the term intensity is meant the state of affect involved in the relation¬ 
ship. 
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a) Two major types of variation, 355 

(1) Type of affect involved, 353 

( 2 ) Degree of affective involvement expected, 354 

b) Variation of intensity among members of relationship, 354 

2 . Relation between the structure of solidarity and the aspects of relationship struc¬ 
tures, 355 

3 . Requisite basis, 356 

a. Necessity of relationships for production of functional requisites 

4. Use the analytic structural requisite of solidarity as means of identifying con¬ 
crete structural requisites, 337 

. Initial minimum list of necessary relationships, 338 
l . Concrete units Involving age role differentiation, 358 

a. Absolute age, 358 

1 ) Requisite solidarities on basis of absolute age, 358 

a) Infant-adult, 358 

( 1 ) Requisite basis, 358 

(a) Care of infants, 358 

(b) Teaching of infants, 358 

(c) Cannot be done by children or aged, 359 

(2) Probably not a one-to-one correspondence, 359 

b) Adults-children, 359 

( 1 ) Requisite basis: similar to infant-adult, 360 

c) Adult-aged, 360 

( 1 ) Requisite basis 

(a) Senility 

(b) Gradual transition fx'om adult to aged 

d) Adult-adult, 361 

( 1 ) Requisite basis 

(a) Importance of sexua.l reproduction 

(2) Wide range of variation possible 

2) Other absolute age classification structures, 362 

a) Infant-infant 

b) Infant-child 

c) Infant-old-age 

d) Child-child 

e) Child-old-age 

f) Old-age-old-age 

b. Relative age, 363 

1 ) Probably not requisite for any society although it is for some. 

2 ) Important in empirical studies of specific societies 

2 . Concrete units involving generational role differentiation, 363 

a. Probably not minimal requirement 

b. Empirically, usually present, e.g., the family 

3 . Concrete units Involving sex role differentiation, 366 

a. Requisite basis 

1 ) Necessity for sexual recruitment 

b. Types 

1 ) Heterosexual 

2 ) Units Involving only one sex 

4. Concrete units Involving economic role differentiation, 367 

a. Requisite basis 

l) Necessity for concrete units to carry out production and consumption 

b. Possibility of separating units in terms of production and consumption 
3 . C onc rete units involving political role differentiation, 369 

a. Requisite basis 

l) Necessity of relationships implicit in definition of power and responsibility 

b. Relation between degree of power and responsibility and the strength canjpo- 
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nenta of solidarity 

e. Necessity of one unit In society to allocate power and responsibility among 
other units 

O Based on assumption of stability, 370 
6 . Concrete units Involving religious role differentiation, 372 

a. Requisite basis 

i) Based on Implications of religious role differentiation 

b. Possible religious systems 

1) Church: those which involve a church, i.e. f a predominantly religiously 
oriented concrete structure. 

2 ) Nonchurch: those which do not involve a church necessarily. 

3) Mixed types, 373 

c. Implications of strength of religious solidarity, 37^ 

1 ) Strength in religious matters 

2) Strength in nonreligious matters 

7* Concrete units involving cognitive role differentiation, 375 

a. Units In which teaching and research carried out 

1) Minimally required to educate Infants aria children 

2 ) Implications of distinction between rational and nonrational action for these 
concrete units 

a) Existence of both types in all societies, 376 

b) Necessity of teaching this type of cognition, 378 

c) Necessity for teaching distinction between them, 378 

d) Necessity for insulating one from the other, 379 

8 . Concrete units involving role differentiation on the basis of nonhuman environment, 
360 

a. Units distinguished on the basis of 3 patiai location, 380 

1) Occupation of particular location, 380 

a) Consideration of time element involved 

2) Neighborhood units, 380 

By neighborhood units is meant those concrete structures whose membership is 
determined at least in part by criteria of spatial proximity and which in¬ 
clude as a minimum concrete units or parts of concrete units of other sorts. 

3) Implications of the strength of neighborhood solidarities for the political 
structure of society, 381 

a) Centralization and decentralization 

b. Units seasonally oriented, 38 ? 

1 ) Not requisite but to be expected 

c. Other possibilities, 383 

9- Concrete units involving role differentiation on the basis of solidarity, 383 

a. Requisite basis 

1 ) Necessity of controlling deviant behavior, 384 

b. Necessity for close coordination with predominantly politically oriented struc¬ 
tures, 384 

c. Friendship structures, 385 


CHAPTER IX 

THE STRUCTURE OF ECONOMIC ALLOCATION 


. Introduction, 389 

1 . Definition (see expanded outline p. 557), 389 

a. Term goods and services includes nonempirical goods and services, 389 

2 . Requisite basis, 390 

a. Adequate physiological adjustment to the nonhuman environment 
3* Two subcategories: structure of production and structure of consumption, 391 
a. Definitions (see expanded outline p. 537)> 391 
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B- The structure of production, 392 

1. The division of labor, 392 

a. Definition, 392 

By the division of Labor ia meant role differentiation on the basis of produc¬ 
tion . 

b. Division by types of production minimally required, 393 
0 Production of raw materials, 393 

Raw materials are those empirical objects that exist in the nonhuman environ¬ 
ment ano are either directly dissipated upon their acquisition or are dissi¬ 
pated in the creation of other empirical objects or services. 

a) Animate products: collection and cultivation, 393 

(1) Botanical raw materials, 394 

(a) Collection, 594 

(b) Cultivation: agrarian . 393 

The term agrarian will be applied to those aspects and structures 
of any society that are concerned with the cultivation of plant 
materials. 

(c) Implication of agrarian elements, 395 

(d) Distinction between industrialized and nonindustrialized agrarian 
production, 396 

Industrialized systems of production In general may be deflred as 
systems of production in wtilch inanimate devices are used to 
multiply the effects of human efrort ano in which inanimate 
sources of power generation are employed in this multiplication, 
396; definition permits distinctions in kind ana degree of in¬ 
dustrialisation, 396; definition is capable of measurement, 397 

(e) Range of variation in agrarian production with respect to degree 
and kind of Industriailsation, 398 

( 2 ) Animal raw materials, 399 

(a) Implications of sedentary patterns of husbandry (animal cultiva¬ 
tion) , 399 

(b) Distinction between Industrialized and noninduBtrialized patterns 
of husbandry, 4oi 

b) Inanimate products, 4o? 

(1) Never sole source of raw materials, 402 

(2) Usually present, however, 403 
?) Production of manufactured goods, 403 

a) Definition: manufactured goods are all goods that are modified by human 
activity for human purposes from a raw material state, 403 

b) Close connection with production of raw materials, 404 

c) Distinction between industrialized and nonindustrlallzed manufacture, 405 

d) Possible types of concrete units, 4o6 

(i) Range of variation wider in nonindustrlallzed case than in the indus¬ 
trialized 

3) Production of allocation, 4o8 

a) Two categories, 408 

(1) Allocation in the managerial sense: the planning and supervision of 
the productive processus themsejves, 4o8 
(?) The distribution of the goods and services produced to the persons or 
groups that will consume them, 4o6 

b) Separability of consumption and production, 4o8 
(l) Label used depends upon point of view, fco8 
(?) Possibility of separation in time, 409 

(3) Possibility of handling by different units, Mo 

c) Implications of production of allocation for political allocation, 410 

2. Concrete units of production, 411 
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a. Degree of economic self-sufficiency of the unit, 412 

1) Definition, 412 

A concrete unit will be considered economically self-sufficient to the degree 
and in the respects that its membership can and does both produce and consume 
all of the goods and services necessary to and resulting from the operation 
of the unit. 

2) Implications of economic self-sufficiency for Interrelationships between 
concrete units, 412 

3) Variation in degree and type of self-sufficiency, 413 

a) Extent of production by unit of factors needed for its own production 

b) Extent of production by unit of factors needed for consumption by unit 

apart from that involved in the production itself 

(1) Examples: factory unit of modern business concern and family unit in 
"traditional" China, 4i4 

4) Implications of productive self-sufficiency for other analytic structures In 
society, 4i 6 

a) For political allocation: difference in ease of control from outside unit, 
416 

b) For role differentiation and solidarity, 417 

5) Relevance of degree and type of economic self-sufficiency for social change, 
416 

b. The relationship aspects of the unit: with respect to distinction between in¬ 
dustrialised and nonindustrialized societies, 421 

1) The cognitive aspects, 421 

a) Industrial society requires rationality 

b) Nonindustrial societies usually "traditional" 

2) The membership criteria aspects, 424 

a) Industrialized societies: requires predominantly universalistic criteria 
(1) Intrusion of particularistic elements, 1*28 

b) Nonindustrial societies: usually predominantly particularistic, 429 

3) The substantive definition aspects, 430 

a) Industrialized systems: requires functional specificity, 431 

b) Nonindustrialized systems: usually functionally diffuse, 433 

c) Close relation between particularism and functional specificity, 434 

4) The affective aspects. 437 

a) Industrialized systems: eufunctlonallty of Intimacy structures varies with 
degree to which they carry with them functionally diffuse elements, 4 38 

b) Nonindustrialized societies: will vary with the character of the func¬ 
tionally diffuse elements, 438 

3) The goal orientation aspects, 439 

a) Both industrialized and nonindustrialized societies may mix individual¬ 
istic and responsible orientations, 439 

b) Possibility of dysfunctlonallty of individualistic orientation in highly 
industrialized societies, 44o 

c) Implication of goal orientation aspect in productive unit for interrela¬ 
tionship between economic and other aspects of social structure, 44o 

d) Difficulty of individualistic orientations In units combining basic pro¬ 
duction and consumption, 44 1 

6) The stratification aspect, 44 1 

a) Production units lri both types of societies must, in some at least, be 
hierarchically arranged 

( 1 ) Difference In ability 

(2) Managerial requirement 

b) Types and degrees of hierarchies, 44 3 

c. The type of product orientation of the unit, 444 
1 ) Raw materials 
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2 ) Manufactured goods 

3) Allocation 

d. The analytic structural orientation of the units, 444 

1 ) Type end degree of precedence, or lack of it, taken by economic considera¬ 
tions In the structure of the society 

2 ) Relevance of these considerations to theory of economic determinism, 44j 

3) Possible variations in analytic structural orientation, 447 

a) Predominantly economically oriented units rare in nonindustrlalized so¬ 
cieties, 447 

b) Economically self-sufficient units probably not primarily economically 
oriented, 448 

C. The structure of consumption (much of what was said of structure of production 
relevant here), 449 

1. General considerations of the structure of consumption, 450 
a. Role differentiation on the basis of consumption, 431 

b- Three factors for analysis of units in terms of which consumption carried out, 

451 

1 ) Source and type of income of the unit 

2) Method and location of control over distribution of the Income 

3) Purposes of allocation of income arid who receives it 
c. Relationship aspects of the units, 

1) Cognitive aspects, 4 53 

a) Necessity of orientation to ultimate ends 

b) Industrialized societies, arationallty In consumption more acceptable than 
in production 

2) Membership criteria aspects, 4^4 

a) Predominantly particularistic criteria present in crucial ana highly 
strategic- consumption units, 455 

b) Relevance to distinction between production and consumption units in 
industrialized societies, 456 

3 ) Substantive definition aspect, 456 

a) All societies have consumption units with functionally diffuse elements 

4) Affective, goal orientation, and stratification aspects, 4*;6 

a) Similar implications for consumption as differentiated from production 
units 

2. Concrete structural distinctions, 457 

a. Concrete structural units institutionally combining the consumption and produc¬ 
tion of the membership, 437 

1) Possibility of high degree of self-sufficiency, 458 

2) Possibility of low degree of self-sufl'lciency, 458 

3 ) Implication of the combination of production and consumption for the rela¬ 
tionship aspects, 439 

4) Implications for possibility of predominantly economically oriented concrete 
structures, 46o 

b. Separate concrete structures of production and consumption, 461 

1 ) Necessity of interdependency, 46 1 

2 ) Necessity of emphasis on media of exchange, 46i 

3 ) Necessity for determining the institutionalized sources of income for the 
consumption unit, 463 

4) Separation never complete, 464 

5 ) Implication of the separation for the relationship aspectB, 

a) If Institutionalized patterns differ, Interference muBt be minimized 
D. In conclusion, 465 
1 . Limitations, 465 

2. Interdisciplinary implications, 466 
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CHAPTER X 
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A. Introduction, 468 
i . Definitions 

a. Political allocation (see expanded outline p. 557) 

b. Power (see expanded outline p. 557) 

c. Responsibility (see expanded outline p. 557) 

2. Requisite basis, 468 

a. Functional necessity of control of disruptive forms of behavior, 468 

1) Limitations on the use of force, 468 

2) Necessity of institutionalization, 469 

b. Regulation of the choice of means and affective expression, 470 

c. Necessity of coordination and direction of effort, 471 
5* Three questions to be examined, 4yi 

a. Question of the locus of power and responsibility 

b. Question of the definition of political allocation 

c. Question of procedure 

B- The locus of power and responsibility, 471 

i. Necessity of balance between locus of power and locus of responsibility (for 
stability), 472 

a. Power without responsibility may be exorcised capriciously 

b. Responsibility without power may be impossible to execute, 475 
?. Two highly general types of balance 

a- Nonhierarchical balance, 474 

1) Mutually equal powers and responsibilities among parties to relationship 

a) Example: friendship, 474 

2 ) Never sole structure, 4 jh 
b. Hierarchical balance, 475 

1) Responsibility Is owed from the bottom up, power is wielded from the top 
down, 475 

2) Two general methods of maintaining thi3 balance, 476 

a) Empirically oriented political hierarchy, 477 

(1) Power-holder owes responsibility directly and explicitly for the 
results of his exercise of power to some other individual or group. 

b) Nonemplrically oriented political hierarchy: responsibility is balanced 
with power by virtue of the powei’-holdcr'a faith and allegiance to 
nonemplricaJ factors, 477 

( 1 ) Ultimate ends 

( 2 ) Nonemplrical entities 

c) Indirect empirical element in nonemplrically oriented hierarchy, 478 

( 1 ) Explicitly and empirically defined, 478 

(2) Defined only by power-holder himself, 479 

(a) Charismatic leader: power-holders who are judged by those be¬ 
lieving in them to be capable of themselves defining the obliga¬ 
tions for which they are responsible 

d) Implications of nonemplrically oriented political hierarchies for 
stability of social system, 48o 

( 1 ) When empirical factors explicitly defined, 48o 

( 2 ) When charismatic leader defines empirical content, 461 

e) Necessity of nonemplrically oriented hierarchy in every society, 402 

5) Hierarchical political structures minimize Interference by those over whom 
power Is wielded, 482 
C* Concrete structures, 484 

1 . Predominantly politically oriented concrete structures, 485 
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a. Not always present 

b. Oriented to regulation of relationships among other units 

c. Three cosnon distinctions, 486 

1) Executives pertains to the actual wloloing of power and bearing of responsi¬ 
bility . 

2) Legislative: pertains to the establishment of structures as to who shall wield 
power and/or bear responsibility, in what respects, and how. 

5) Judicial: pertains to the interpretation of the structures of political allo¬ 
cation, the judgment of what the structures mean In specific circumstances 
and when and how they apply. 

D. Procedure, 487 

1. Force 

a. Never sole procedure, 487 

b. But may be essential, 468 

c. Implications for societies institutionalising broau tolerance of deviant politi¬ 
cal behavior, 488 

2. Other means, 489 

a. Involves "motivation" 

3. General relevance of economic and political allocation, 490 

a. If structure of one is to remain unchanged, there are limits to possible varia¬ 
tion In the other 

b. General hypothesis: that the analytic structural requisites of any concrete 
structure are always relevant to one another to some degree, but that each 
possesses a range of possible variation relative to any one other unless the 
concrete structure is defined completely on the descriptive level. Furthermore, 
the range of variation of any one analytic structure that is possible without 
some change on the level of generalization under study in the others Is more 
limited as more of the total number of structural requisites present in the 
analysis are Involved, 491 

c. Range of variation possible between political and economic structures, 493 
l) Implications of highly self-sufficient concrete structures, 493 

a) Difficulty of exercising control through economic factors 

E. Implications of possible variations in the relationship aspects of concrete struc¬ 
tures, 496 

F. Distinction between political allocation "Internal" and "external" to a concrete 
structure, 497 

1 . Definitions, 497 

a. The phrase internal to the structure Indicates those considerations or structures 
that relate the members of the structural unit to one another in terms of the 
unit concerned. 

b. The phrase external to the structure Indicates those considerations or structures 
that relate the members of one concrete structure to members of another as unit 
to wilt or as individuals of one unit to another wilt. 

2 . Distinction focuses attention on two factors, 498 

a. Sources of stability or change within the structure 

b. Relationship of a specific concrete structure to other concrete structures with 
which it is in contact 

1) Particular unit may not be explicable except in terms of its external rela¬ 
tionships 

c. For stability, internal and external structures of political allocation must 
reinforce each other, 500 

d. Political balance between units one of reasons changes In one unit may have 
far-reaching consequences for others, 500 

e. Political interdependency makes changes easier and more precarious, 501 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE STRUCTURE OF INTEGRATION AMD EXPRESSION 


A. Introduction, $04 

1. A residual category, 50 4 

2. Integration, 504 

a. Integration denotes eufunctlonal adaptation to a concrete structure, $o4 

b. The analytical structure of integration in a concrete structure consists of 
those structures the operation of which makes for the eufunctlonal adaptation 
of the members and/or members to be of the structure to the structure concerned. 

c. Pew patterns which are entirely integrative, 505 

1) A predominantly integrative structure is one which on the whole has more 
eufunctlonal than dysfunctional results from its operations. 

3. Expression, 505 

a. Expression denotes the type and limits of reaction, symbolic or otherwise, on 
the part of individuals or groups to the various phenomena with which they come 
in contact. 

b. The analytic structure of expression in a society or other concrete structure 
consists of those structures that define the type and limits of reaction, 
symbolic or otherwise, on the part of individuals or groups to the various 
phenomena with which they come into contact. 

c. Main reaction here is affective 

B- Integration: what are the structures whereby the socialization of new members of the 
society is attained, and what are the structures whereby the general Inculcation and 
maintenance of the values, attitunes, and procedures of a society are carried out?, 

506 

1 . Education, 507 

a. Requisite basis, 507 

1) Problem of new members recruited by birth, 50? 

2) Problem of other new members, $07 

3 ) Education at later stages of development, 500 

b. Factors to be determined about any particular system of education, 508 

1 ) Content of education 

2) Educational procedure 

3 ) Who, and under what conditions, have the roles of students and teachers? 

c. Integrative aspects of educational structures, 509 

2. Structure of "motivation," 509 

a. "Motivation" is concerned with the establishment of the ends of action whether 
these be empirical or nonempirical, Intermediate or ultimate. 

b. "Motivation" to ultimate values, 510 
1 ) Religion, 511 

a) Definition (see expanded outline, p. 537) 

b) Two sorts, 51s 

( 1 ) Ethical religions are religions which orient to ultimate values 
directly. 

(?) Supernatural religions are religions which orient to ultimate values 
through orientation to one or more supernatural entitles. 

c) Predominantly religious structures (see expanded outline, p. 557), 51 3 

d) Distinction between exclusive and"nonexclusive religions, 513 

( 1 ) Exoluslve religions are those that are institutionalized in such 
fashion that an individual may, institutionally speaking, be oriented 
to one and only one religious system at one time, 51 4 

( 2 ) Nonexclusive religions are those that are institutionalized in such 
fashion that an individual may, institutionally speaking, be oriented 
to more tlian one religious system at any one time, 31 4 
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e) Implications for stability and change of the institutionalization of ex¬ 
clusive or nonexclusive religions, 515 
(O Single exclusive religion, 515 

(2) Existence of more than one exclusive religion in a society, 515 

( 3 ) Existence of latent religious systems in presence of exclusive 
religions, 515 

(a) Nationalism 

(b) Other broad ethical religions, 516 

(4) Nonexclusive religions not such a source for conflict, 516 

2) Necessity of enjpirical referents involved in ultimate nonempirlcal ends, 517 

a) Nirvana, 517 

b) Protestantism, 516 

c) Charismatic leaders, 518 

d) Degree of nonempirlcal content accounts for flexibility of action or 
apathetic reaction, 519 

c. "Motivation" in terms of Intermediate ends, 520 

1) Must to a high degree be on a voluntary basis 

2) Necessity of compatibility in various concrete structures in stable society, 

521 

3) Relevance of indeterminacy in goal orientations, 32.3 
3- Integration to uncertainty and certainty situations, 324 

a. Uncertainty situations 

1 ) Magic: magical activity involves the use of nonempirlcal means for empirical 
ends, 5?4 

2 ) Faddism: faddism is the relatively rapid and Intense alteration and applica¬ 
tion of means for relatively fixed ends, 325 

b. Certainty situations, 526 

1 ) Gambling, 32fi 

2) Faddism, 326 
C. Expression, 528 

1 . Recreational activities, 528 

a. Definition: those activities viewed by the individuals concerned as furnishing 
relaxation and release from tho usual duties and concerns of daily life. 

b. One general distinction, 528 

1) Recreational activities combined simultaneously with usual duties and con¬ 
cerns of everyday life 

2) Recreational activities sharply separated from the usual duties and concerns 
of everyday life 

3) Implications of distinction for "motivational" structure, 529 

c. Character of the recreational aspect, 330 

1 ) Escapist structures, 530 

The recreational aspects of action may te considered escapist to the extent 
and in the manner tliat. the recreational value of an activity for the indi¬ 
viduals concerned inheres either manifestly or latently in the fact that the 
action concerned permits the individual to identify himself In part or in 
whole with a state of affairs in fact not his or to lose ali sense of contact 
with his own state of affairs, ‘>i\ 

2) Nonescapist structures, 53 1 

3) Implications of these structures for social stability, 553 

a) Nonescapist structures may relnforco directly the structures of daily 
routines. 

b) Escapist structures 

(1) Eufunctlonal aspects: remove individual from realm of tensions and 
conflicts, 534 

(p) pyafunctional aspects, 53** 
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(a) May fail to buttress vital structures, 53^* 

(b) May become goal such that individual does not operate effectively 
In other roles. 

c) Activities combining escapist and nonescapist elements, 53 1 * 

2. Artistic structures, 535 

a. Definition, 535 

Artistic structures are the structures that prevail in such fields as plastic, 
graphic, literary, musical, and dramatic expression. 

b. Distinctions made In recreational activities can be made here, 535 

c. Distinction as to range of creativity, 536 

3- Types of structures of affective expression, 536 

a. Distinction between repression and freedom of affective expression, 536 
1) Repression of affective expression, 537 

a) Needs highly elaborate rigidly defined set of structures 

b) Possible necessity of "outlets,” 537 

c) Results of placing members of such societies in situations to which 
habitual institutions do not apply, 538 

?) Relative freedom of affective expression, 538 

a) Never complete if there is stability 

b) Particularistic and universalistic standards of affective expression, 539 
3) Variations in mixtures of these elements, 539 

a) Variation In type of affects left free or repressed 

b) Variation in who may express them 

c) Variations in legitimate stimuli for affective expression 

d) Variations in socially accepted procedure of expressing affective 
reactions, 539 

D- Implications of structure of integration and expression for other structures, 5^0 
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Aberle, D. F., m 
absolute age, definition of, 308; 
economic allocation and, 332; gen¬ 
eral discussion of, 308-321; gen¬ 
eration and, 325-326; political 
allocation and, 333-334; relative 
age and, 321, 323-324; solidarity 
and, 358-363 

absorption of a society, 1 4off. 
abstraction, 46-48 
accountability, 333, 468; see also 
responsibility 

action, cognition and, 239-245; re¬ 
lationship structures and, 238ff.; 
socialization and, 187; society as 
a system of action, 113-121, 122; 
see also social action, theory of 
action, actor, structure, social 
system, situation, noninstitutlon- 
alized action, formalized action, 

actor, 101-102, 170, 238-239 
actor-situation scheme, 18 
actual role, definition of, 159; 
general discussion of, 159-160; 
political allocation and, 369 
actual structure (pattern), 123-125, 
337; see also actual role 
adequacy (concept of), 7; see also 
adequate institutionalization, 
adequate socialization 
adequate Institutionalization, 193- 
197, 303-304 

adequate socialization, 187-191 
adolescents, 308-309, 315 
adult-adult relationship, 361-362 
adult-aged relationship, 360-361 
Adult-child relationship, 359-360 
adult-Infant relationship, 358-359 
adulthood, definition of, 316; gen¬ 
eral discussion of, 306, 311, 316- 
317, 324; political allocation 
and, 333-334, 471 

affect, communication and, 167; def¬ 
inition of, 183; general discus¬ 
sion of, i83ff.; integration and 
egression and, 505-506, 535-539; 
solidarity and, 349-354; see also 
affective aspects of relation¬ 
ships, affective involvement, af¬ 
fective neutrality, affective ori¬ 
entation, regulation of affective 
expression 

affective aspect of relationships, 
businessmen-customer and, 264, 

289, 293; clustering with other 
relationship aspects, 296-298; 
doctor-patient and, 264-265, 285- 
286; economic alloca t ion and, 437- 
439, 448; general discussion of. 


262-270; solidarity and, 353-355, 
361 

affective expression, 539-540; see 
also regulation of affective ex¬ 
pression 

affective involvement, 353-354 
affective neutrality, 349, 356, 

438; see also avoidance 
affective orientation, 183 (n.48), 
349; see also affect 
affective reaction, see reaction, 
"other affective reactions" 
affective states, see affect 
age, definition of, 307; economic 
allocation and, 427; general dis¬ 
cussion of, 307ff.; role differ¬ 
entiation and, 206, 212ff., 307ff.; 
society and, 206 

agrarian society, economic alloca¬ 
tion and, 394-399, 422; relation¬ 
ship aspects and, 280; solidarity 
and, 380-382 
agreement, 349 

allocation, see economic alloca¬ 
tion, political allocation 
aloglcal action, definition of, 

243; doctor-patient and, 258 
(n.23), 283-2814; economic allo¬ 
cation and, 453-454; general 
discussion of, 243-248; soli¬ 
darity and, 375-379 
alteration of setting, 118-122, 
135-136, 152, 156 
altruism, 270ff. 

American Indians, see Indians, 
American 

analytic aspects of phenomena 
(general), 35-36 

analytic aspects of relationships, 
207-Pi 1, 238-298 
analytic structural requisites, 

198, 207-226, 491-492; see also 
structural requisite and strue- 
tures of role differentiation, 
solidarity, economic allocation, 
political allocation, and Inte¬ 
gration and expression 
analytic structures, definition of, 
88-89; economic allocation and, 
390-467 (esp. 416-420 and 444- 
449); general discussion of, 35- 
36, 88-100, 198-208; integration 
and expression and, 504-541; po¬ 
litical allocation and, 95-96, 
468-503 (esp. 490-497); role dif¬ 
ferentiation and, 299-348 (esp. 
303-306); solidarity and, 349-388 
analytic sub-structures, 91ff. 
analytical distinctness, 150-151 
"anger", 183, 263; see also "other 
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©motional reactions" 
animal products, 399-402 
animal societies, 7-10, 113-11 4 , 
162-163 (n.23) 

animate products, 393-402 
anomie, 162 
antagonism, 349 
anthropomorphism, 512-513 
anti-trust laws, 416-417 
ants, see army ants 
apathy, definition of, 139; func¬ 
tional requisites and, 164 , 179, 
182-185, 193-195; general discus¬ 
sion of, 139-1 ^ 1 ; integration and 
expression and, 5 l 7 ff»; political 
allocation and, 469 ; see also 
termination of a society 
approval, 183, 263 
aratlonal action, see alogical ac¬ 
tion 

army ants, 8 (n. 9 ) 
articulated set of goals, see 
shared goals 
artifacts, 1 46 

artistic structures, 535-536 
asceticism, 330 
aspects of status, 160 
assignment, see role assignment 
authoritarian society, economic 
allocation and, 420 , 447 ; politi¬ 
cal allocation and, 472 , 483 - 484 , 
487 - 488 , 495 - 497 , 502; solidarity 
and, 371 (n. 9 ), 379 
authority, 333-468 
avoidance, businessmen-customer and, 
289; clustering with other rela¬ 
tionship aspects, 296 - 297 ; defini¬ 
tion of, 265; doctor-patient and, 
2 b 5 - 286 ; economic allocation and, 
437 - 439 , 456, 457; general discus¬ 
sion of, 265-270; solidarity and, 
353-354 

babies, see Infancy 
badness, 78f£, 179 (n. 44 ) 
balance of power and responsibili¬ 
ty, 335 , 370 - 371 , 472 - 486 , 500- 
501 

barter, 462 

basic affective orientation, 183 
(n. 48 ) 

basic cognitive orientation, def¬ 
inition of, 1 71 ; general discus¬ 
sion of, 171 - 172 ; role differen¬ 
tiation and, 339 

basic goals, see basic value ori¬ 
entations, ultimate ends 
basic value orientations, 174-176 
Bax, E. B., 480 (n. 9 ) 
bilinguals, 166-167 
Bingham, D. S., 340 (n. 22 ) 
biological existence, 169, 174 ; see 
also human heredity, physiologi'- 
calrelationship 

biological extinction, 137-138, 1905 
see also termination of a society 
biological nature of man, see human 
heredity 

biological persistence, see physio¬ 
logical relationship 
biology, models in, 32; physiologi¬ 
cal relationship and, 152; range 


of variation In, 6 - 7 ; social ac¬ 
tion and, 6-7; social science and, 
22-23, 36 , 188 (n.52), 222 - 225 ; 
structure and function concepts 
and, 22-23, 88-90 (n.62 and 63), 
99 ; taxonomy and, 222 - 225 ; theory 
and, 235; see also biological 
existence, biological extinction, 
human heredity, physiological re¬ 
lationship, social biology 
birth control, 156 
birth order, 322-323 
Boolean Algebra, 32 
botanical raw materials, 393 - 399 ; 
see also agrarian society, col¬ 
lection system, cultivation sys¬ 
tem 

Brahmins, 493 

breakup of society, see termina¬ 
tion of a society 
Buddhism, 372, 512, 514 
business firm, 88, 106-107, 238, 

357 

busInes smen-cus tomer relationship, 
244 , 254 - 255 , 264 - 274 , 280-295 
businessmen-labor union relation¬ 
ship, 261 (n.28) 

calculus, 29, 32 
Caligula, 472 
capitalism, 106-107, 492 
caste, 344-345 
Catholicism, 36 (n.n), 372 
causality, 97 - 98 , 1 47 - 148 , 346 - 348 , 
540-541 

centralization, 381-382 
ceremonial activities, 382 
certainty, 524-527 
chain of powers and responsibili¬ 
ties, see hierarchical political 
system 

changes, see social change 
channels or communication, 168 
charisma, definition of, 478 - 479 ; 
general discussion of, 478 - 482 ; 
other remarks, 371, 487 , 518-519 
charismatic leader, 478 - 482 ; see 
also charisma 

child-adult relationship, see 
adult-child relationship 
child-child relationship, 362-363 
child-old age relationship, 362-363 
childhood, definition of, 313; gen¬ 
eral discussion of, 306, 308-311, 
313 - 316 , 329 ; political alloca¬ 
tion and, 334 , 470-471; relative 
age and, 323-324 

children, 307-308, j^ge also child¬ 
hood 

China, absolute age and, 321, 348 ; 
adulthood in, 317; art in, 536; 
Buddhism In, 514 - 515 ; business 
firm In, 357 ; businessman-custom¬ 
er in, 292 - 295 ; childhood in, 315 ; 
Ch»ing-nien in, 321; Christianity 
in, 514 - 515 ; combined production 
and consumption and, 458; concrete 
structures in, 353 ; concrete units 
of production in, 414 - 415 , 419 - 424 ; 
conformity aspects of Institutions 
in, 477-478, 480 - 481 ; Confucianism 
in, 373 , 513 - 514 ; creativity in. 
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536; cultivation In, 4oi; doctor- 
patient and, 24 6 ; economic allo¬ 
cation in, 200 - 202 , 205 , 4oi, 

407, 4l4-4l6, 419-420, 441, 447- 
449, 458 , 465, 494; economic de¬ 
terminism and, 447-1*49; exclusive 
religion and, 514-515; executive 
functions and, 487; external as¬ 
pects of concrete structures, 
498 - 501 ; family in, 200 , 205 , 

3S?6, 353, 357, 384-585, 414-41 6, 
441, 458, 477-480, 487, 494, 
498 - 499 , 521-522; father-son In, 
260 , 276, 282 , 295-296, 351-352; 
friend-friend, 352; generation 
In, 326; goal orientation aspects 
and, 440; "go-between" in, 292 ; 
government in, 487; husbandry in, 
401 5 husband-wife, 260 , 265 , 267 - 
268 , 278 ; Imperial bureaucracy 
in, 521-522; Individualistic goal 
orientations in, 44 1 ; Industrial 
society and, 253 (n. 16 ), 496 , 

522 ; integration and expression 
in, 513-514, 516 , 521-522, 536; 
Interdependence In, 415 , 4?0; In¬ 
ternal aspects of concrete struc¬ 
tures in, 498-499; Japan and, 

317, 494-495; judicial functions 
In, 487; legislative functions 
in, 487; membership criteria 
and, 255, 323; Mongols and, 401; 
"motivation" in, 521 - 522 ; neigh¬ 
borhood units in, 381 ; nonempiri¬ 
cally oriented political hier¬ 
archy in, 477 - 480 ; nonexclusive 
religion and, 51 4-51 6 ; nonhuman 
environment and, 381 ; nonindus¬ 
trial production and, 407; par¬ 
ticularistic criteria and, 254- 
255 , 323 ; political allocation in, 
477-480, 487, 494-495, 498-500; 
production In, 407; relative age 
in, 323; religion in, 373, 513- 
516 , 518 ; responsible goal ori¬ 
entations in, 44 1 ; role differ¬ 
entiation in, 348; self-suffi¬ 
ciency and, 414 - 417 , 419-420, 494; 
separate consumption and produc¬ 
tion In, 463; social change In, 
410-420; solidarity in, 357, 384 - 
385 , 494; stratification aspect of 
relationships and, 276 , 278 ; 
strength and, 351 - 353 ; substruc¬ 
tures of, 200 ; suicide in, 385 
(n.12); Taoism in, 514; techno¬ 
logical change In, 418-420; "tra¬ 
ditional" China, 107-108 (n-75); 
U.S. and, 463-464, 487; univer- 
sallstlc criteria and, 255 (n. 18 ), 
323 ; Yu-nlen in, 315 
Ch'ing-nlen, 322 
choice, 519-520 

choice of means, see regulation of 
choice of means 

Christianity, 512 - 515 ; see also 
Catholicism, Protes tantism 
church, 372-373, 513ff• 
civil liberties, 488-489 
claims, see legal claims 
class (social), i64ff.; see also 
stratification 


classical mechanics, 29 , 32 
climate, 14 - 15 , 340-341, 382 - 383 , 

395 

coercion, see force 
coercive sanction, see sanction 
cognition, clustering with other 
relationship aspects, 296 - 297 , 
434 - 437 ; definition of, 168 ; eco¬ 
nomic allocation and, 4oo, 421- 
424, 432 , 453-454; functional 
requisites and, 168 - 173 , 181; 
general discussion of, 168-173; 
Integration and expression and, 
509 ; political allocation and, 

471 , 48i, 496 ; relationship as¬ 
pects ana, 240-248, 280 , 288 , 
P92-293, 375-379; role differen¬ 
tiation and, 307 , 317, 338-340, 
345 - 546 ; solidarity and, 375-379 
cognitive ability, 34o 
cognitive aspects of relationships, 
businessman-customer and, 248, 

288 , 292-293; clustering with 
other relationship aspects, 296 - 
297, 454 - 437 ; doctor-patient and, 
244-247, 257 - 258 , 282-285; eco¬ 
nomic allocation and, 4oo, 421- 
424, 432, 453-454, 467-488; gen¬ 
eral discussion of, 240-248; 
mother-son and, 246-247; priest- 
par Ishoner and, 247 
cognitive orientation, 168 - 173 , 

195, 338-340 
Cohen, A. K., 111 
collection system, 394-405 
combination of roles, 162 - 163 ; see 
also social standing 
combined consumption and produc¬ 
tion, 457-461 
common fund, 45? 

common values, 167 ; see also cogni¬ 
tive orientation, shared cogni¬ 
tive orientations, shared goals 
communication, cognitive orienta¬ 
tions and, 170 - 171 ; concepts and, 
227 ; definition of, 166 ; educa¬ 
tion and, 509; general discussion 
of, 151 , 166 - 168 ; affective ex¬ 
pression and, 184-185 
communism, 336 (n. 19 ), 479 (n.8), 
487-488, 512 , 516 
comparative age, see relative age 
comparative analysis, analytic and 
concrete structures and, 90 ff.; 
general discussion of, 1-26, 34- 
55; plan of study and, 109 - 1 10; 
relationship approach and, 211 - 
226 , 246-247, 254-255, 279-298 
competitive sports, 532-533 
Comte, A., 37^ 
conception, 302 

concepts, definition of, 227 ; gener¬ 
al discussion of, 1 - 6 , 226 - 237 ; 
see also general concepts 
conceptual development, 198 , 211- 
237 ; see also taxonomy of society 
conceptual scheme, definition of, 

227; general discussion of, 1 - 6 , 
226-237 

concrete objects, 58 , 114-1 16 , 228 - 

229 

concrete structural requisites, gen- 
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eral discussion of, 198 - 207 ; re¬ 
lationship aspects and, 238 - 259 ; 
role differentiation and, 325, 
541 - 343 ; solidarity and, 349, 356 - 
357, 385-387 

concrete structures, definition of, 
88; economic allocation and, 390 , 
4i 1 - 449 , 457 - 467 ; general discus¬ 
sion of, 35 , 88-100, 198-207; in¬ 
tegration and expression and, 
504-505, 513; political alloca¬ 
tion and, 483-502; relationship 
structures and, 238-2395 role 
differentiation and, 304-305, 333 
(n.17), 336-337, 3^2-343, 365-367; 
solidarity and, 352-353, 355, 36?- 
363 , 372-388; see also concrete 
substructures, membership units 
concrete substructures, definition 
of, 199; general discussion of, 
88 - 100 , 198 - 207 ; see also concrete 
structure 

concrete units (as subjects for 
structural-functional analysis), 
3^-43, 65-66 

concrete units of consumption, 449- 
464; see also concrete units of 
production 

concrete units of production, 4o6- 
4o8, 411-449 

conditioning, see prenatal concl- 
tioning, socialization 
confirmation, see validity 
conformity, functional requisites 
and, 171 , 195-196; general discus¬ 
sion of, 103 - 109 ; political allo¬ 
cation and, 477-480, 482, 488-489, 
520 ; see also conformity aspects 
of an institution, institutionali¬ 
zation 

conformity aspects of an Institu¬ 
tion, definition of, 104; func¬ 
tional requisites and, 193-196; 
general discussion of, 104-109; 
relationship aspects and, 254- 
255 , 261 ; role differentiation 
and, 304 

Confucianism, 373, 5* 3-514- 
Congress (U.S.), 238 
connotation, see Intension 
consumption, definition of, 330 - 331 ; 
economic allocation and, 206 , 

330ff., 391-392, 404-405, 408-409, 
4i7-4i8, 449-467; general discus¬ 
sion of, 449-467; role differen¬ 
tiation and, 329-331, 334-335, 

3 ^ 5 ; solidarity and, 366-368 
content, definition of, 350 ; gener¬ 
al discussion of, 341, 350-351, 

335 

continuity, 116 - 122 ; see also Iden¬ 
tity, membership changes, persist¬ 
ence, status 

contract relationship, 256 - 258 , ?6i 
(n.?8>,, 288-289, 489-490 
control, 333; see also birth ccn- 
.■ trol, control,,of disruptive forms 
of behavior 

control of disruptive forms of be¬ 
havior, economic allocation and, 
416-417; functional requisites 
and, 151 , 167 , 183 , 191-193, 333- 


335; political allocation and, 
332-335 i 346, 41 &$1 7, 468-471 , 
474 - 475 , 485, 4884-490; role dif¬ 
ferentiation and, 333-335, 346; 
solidarity and, 359-362; see also 
sanction 

Cooley, C. H., 18 
coordination, 471 ; see also role 
coordination 
"creativity,” 535-536 
criminology, 6 

critical aspects of ..., strategic 
affective orientations, 163 (n. 48 ) 
strategic cognitive orientations, 
173; strategic goals, 176; stra¬ 
tegic institutions, 106-107; stra¬ 
tegic value orientations, 176 
Cross Cultural Survey, 2 
crowd, 276 

crucial ..., affective orientation, 
185 (n. 48 ); cognitive orienta¬ 
tion, 173; goals, 176; institu¬ 
tions, 106-107, 123, 196-190, 

314 , 474-475; value orientations, 
176 

"Crusoe existence," 162 (n.? 3 ); see 
also combination of roles 
cultivation system, 394- 4 oi, 4 o 4 
culture, definition of, 146 ; gener¬ 
al discussion c>f, 144-148 
culture change, I 4 y-i 48 
cuiture objects, 1 4 6 


dairy proauction, 401 - 40 ? 
aancing, see recreation 
Davis, A. K-, 86 (11.60), ill 
Davis, Kingsley, 157-161, 166 
aeaf mutes, 166 
decentralization, 4 1 7 
deduction, 50-5?, 68-71, 

?32 

defense, 156-157 
deferred consumption, 409 
definitions, ?, 4-5, 34ff.. 

226-231 

definition (In a specific society) 
of the structure of political 
allocation, 471, 4 76-484 
definition of the situation, 169 
delivery service, 395 
"democracy," 180, 371 (n.9), 483 
denotation, see extension 
depression, 39^; see also c 
dislocation 

desire for new experience, 
destructive change, oefii-iition U', 

72; general discussion of, 72-73 
determinacy, 180-181 
determinism, see economic determin¬ 
ism, geographical determinism 
deterministic models, 31-32 
deviant group, 488-489 
Dickson, W. J. f 530 
differentiation, see role differen¬ 
tiation 

disapproval, 183, 263 
dlsconfirmatlon, see validity 
disintegration of society, see dys¬ 
function, termination of a society 
disinterest, 270; see also apathy 
dispersion of members of a society; 
see biological extinction, termlna- 
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tion of a society 
disproof, see validity 
disruptive behavior, see control of 
disruptive forms of behavior 
dissatisfaction, 481-482 
distribution, 4o8-4ii, 452 
division of labor, definition of, 
392; general discussion of, 392- 
411, 451, 485 

doctor-patient relationship, 238 , 
244-247, 25 ^- 260 , 262 , 265-266 
(n.33), 271-274, 282-291 
"doubling" of ends, 517-519 
drama, see artistic structures 
drinking, see recreation 
drugs, 531-532 

duration (of a society), 116 - 120 , 

122, 134-144; see also society 
(definition), termination of a 
society 

Durkheim, E., 256 (n. 19 ), 489 
dynamic analysis, definition of, 43 ; 
general discussion of, 43 - 45 , 

71 ff. 

dysfunction, definition of, 77; eco¬ 
nomic allocation and, 436-437; 
functional requisites and, 177 - 
179; general discussion of, 57, 
76-82; Integration and expression 
and, 504-505, 509, 520-524, 534- 
535; political allocation and, 
482-484; relationship aspects and, 
269 - 270 ; see also latent dysfunc¬ 
tion, manifest dysfunction 
dysstructure, definition of, 82; 
general discussion of, 76 - 83 ; see 
also latent dysstructure, manifest 
oysstructure 

economic allocation, definition of, 
330; general concepts of struc¬ 
tural-functional analysis and, 36, 
91 (n. 65 ), 95 - 98 , 106 - 108 , 199- 
202; general discussion of, 390 - 
467 ; integration and expression 
and, 505 , 510 , 526 ; political al¬ 
location and, 36 , 97 - 98 , 332, 335- 
336, 357, 410-411, 441-443, 447- 
467, 484, 490-497, 505, 510 ; role 
differentiation and, 201 - 202 , 

211ff., 306, 327-336, 343-345, 
449 - 457 , 505 ; solidarity and, 356 - 
357, 362 , 366 - 368 , 381 - 382 , 365- 
386 , 448, 493 - 494 , 505 
economic determinism, 445-449, 462, 
491; see also Marx, K., verifica¬ 
tion 

economic dislocation, 415-416 
economic theory# 6, 96-97, 453, 466- 
467, 503 

education, definition of, 507; gen- 
* eral discussion of, 507 - 509 , 533; 
role differentiation and, 313 - 31 4, 
317; solidarity and, 375-379; see 
also socialization 

effective control of disruptive forms 
of behavior, see control of dis¬ 
ruptive forms of behavior 
effort, 330, 390-391 
egalitarian relationship, definition 
of, 275; general discussion of, 
275 - 278 , 290 , 346, 370 


egoism, 270-271 
Erabree, J., 537 

"emotions," 183 , 263 ; see also 
affect 

empirical cognition, 378-379; see 
also cognition 

empirical ends, clustering of re¬ 
lationship aspects and, 296 - 297 , 
434 - 435 ; cognition and, 240-248; 
general discussion of, 179-180; 
production and, 452-453 
empirical existence, see empirical 
referents, existence 
empirical goals, see empirical ends 
empirical means, 2^0-248, 284, 296 - 
297; see also logical, nonlogi- 
cal, and illogical action 
empirical phenomena, definition of, 
241; general discussion of, P4i- 
248; social action and, 7 
empirical referents, cognition and, 
168 - 169 ; concepts and theories 
and, 226-237; integration and ex¬ 
pression and, 513, 517-520; so¬ 
ciety and, 112 - 116 , 118-119, 121, 

141-142, 216 ; structural-func¬ 
tional requisite analysis and, 35 
empirical science, 225-237 
empirical significance of belief In 
nonemplrical phenomena, 7 
empirical value orientations (or 
goals), see empirical ends 
empirically oriented political 
hierarchy, definition of, 477; 
general discussion of, 477-482 
employer-employee relationship, 
251-262 

endogamy, 15 (n.i 3 ) 
ends, 173 - 181 , 240-248, 434-435, 
452 - 453 , 509 - 525 ; see also goals, 
ultimate ends 

engineering, see social engineering 
environment, see nonhuman environ¬ 
ment, physiological relationship, 
setting, social system, sociali¬ 
zation, and society 
epicureanism, 512 
epistemology, 227 (n. 29 ), 231 
(n. 32 ); see also ontology 
error, 4 - 5 ','' 66-71 , 168 , 231 - 252 , 
242-243 

escapist artistic structures, 535 
escapist recreation, definition of, 
530 ; general discussion of, 530- 
534 

Eskimo society, 394 

ethical religion, definition of, 

512 ; general discussion of, 512 - 
516 ; see also ethics 
ethics, 273, 338-339, 345, 369, 

512-514 

eufunction, affective aspects of 
relationships and, 269 - 270 ; def¬ 
inition of, 77; economic alloca¬ 
tion and, 436 - 437 ; functional req¬ 
uisites and, 177 - 179 , 195; general 
discussion of, 76 -B 3 ; integration 
and expression and, 504 - 505 , 509 , 
532-535; political allocation and, 
481-482; see also latent arid mani¬ 
fest eufunctlon 
Europe, 459 
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eustructure, definition of, 825 
general discussion of, 76 - 85 ; 
see also latent and manifest 
eustructure 

evolution, 1*2-1*5; see also so¬ 
cial change 

exclusive religion, definition of, 
515-51*; general discussion of, 
515-517 

executive functions, definition of, 
* 86 ; general discussion of, * 86 - 
*88 

existence (empirical), 11*-116, 
118-119; see also "reality," ter¬ 
mination oF”a society 
existential theories, 231 
exogamy, 15 (n.13); see also re¬ 
cruitment of membership 
expedient member of a society, see 
membership 

explicitness, *-5, 55 
exploitation, 391 
expression, definition of, 505; 
general discussion of, 505 ff., 
528ff.; see also affect, inte¬ 
gration and expression, regula¬ 
tion of affective expression 
extension, 227 (n.29) 
external aspects of concrete struc¬ 
tures, definition of, 7 *; gener¬ 
al discussion of, 7 *, *97-501 
extinction of a society, see bio¬ 
logical extinction or dispersion 
of the members, termination of a 
society 


Pabre, J., 155 (n.5) 

"face-to-face" relationships, 167 
factory, * 1*-*15 

faddiam, definition of, 525; gen¬ 
eral discussion of, 525-527 
family, concept of society and, 

131; concepts of structures and 
functions and, ** (n.18), 51 - 52 , 
100, 199-200, 203-206, 217-219, 
233; definition of, 203; econom¬ 
ic allocation and, *07, *1*-*15, 
* 27 , * 3 *, **1, * 56 -* 59 , *61, *65; 
integration and expression and, 
513, 521-522; political alloca¬ 
tion and, * 76 - 480 , *87, * 9 *-* 95 , 
*98-502; relationship aspects 
and, 238; role differentiation 
and, 325 - 327 , 3 * 3 ; solidarity 
and, 331 , 353 , 355 - 357 , 363-366, 
373 , 385-386, *12-*i5; see also 
multlllneal conjugal family, 
father-son, husband-wife, mother- 
son 


fashions, see faddism 
father-son relationship, political 
allocation and, * 77 , 500; rela¬ 
tionship aspects and, 260, 267 
(n. 3 *>, 276, 282, 292-295; soli¬ 


darity and, 
"fear," 183, 


M' 


feasting, see recreation 
^feeling," 166, 263 (n. 30 ); see 
also affect 
Pel, Hsiao-t'ung, *19 
fertility, 137 
feudalism, 38* 


flexibility of concrete structures, 
205-206 

force, concept of society and, 1*0- 
1*1; functional requisites and, 
191 - 193 ; political allocation 
and, * 68 - 470 , * 87 -* 90 ; role dif¬ 
ferentiation and, 30* (n- 7 ), 332 - 
333 ; see also sanction, "war of 
all against all" 
formal science, 228, 235 
formality, 267-270, 353 
formalized action, see formality 
Prance, *5, 75 , 1 *2-1^3, 38 * 
fraud, 191 - 193 , 273 
free goods, 389-391 
Preud, Sigmund, *, *8 
friend-friend relationship, 277, 
333 - 33 *, 352, 33 *, 385 , * 7 * 
fruitfulness of concepts, 236 
frustration, 192-193 
function, biology and, 23 (n.2.1); 
definition of, 56; general dis¬ 
cussion of, 27-28, 3*, 55-62, 
71 - 72 , 76 - 77 , 81 , 96 - 97 ; various 
categories of, 55-88 
functional diffuseness, definition 
of, 256; economic allocation 
and, * 30 -* 39 , ** 7 -** 8 , * 5 *-* 55 ; 
general discussion of, 255-262; 
Illustration of dynamic and 
static theories, ** (n.19); re¬ 
lationship aspects and, 255-262, 
280 - 281 , 285 - 286 , 288 - 289 , 293 , 
296-297 

functional prerequisites, defini¬ 
tion of, 71 - 72 ; general discus¬ 
sion of, * 3 -* 5 , 71 - 76 , 397 
functional requisites, concept of 
society and, 120-122, 127, 129- 
130 , 140 - 1 * 2 ; ‘definition of, 62; 
economic allocation and, 389- 
391 , * 50 -* 51 ; general discussion 
of concept, 39 - 55 , 62 - 73 , 215, 

217 ; general discussion of funcr 
tional requisites, 1*9-197; in¬ 
tegration and expression, 509 ; 
relationship aspects and, 280; 
role differentiation and, 300- 
303 , 305 - 306 , 331 - 337 , 3 * 1 - 3 * 2 , 
3 * 6 - 3 * 7 ; solidarity and, 3 * 9 » 
356-357 

functional specificity, definition 
of, 256; economic allocation and, 
430**39, **3-***; general disous- 
sion of, 255-262; Illustration of 
dynamic and static theories, ** 
{n.19); relationship aspects and, 
255-262, 280-281, 283, 300, 285- 
286, 288-289, 293 , 296 - 297 ; so* 
clety concept and, 132 
functional teleology, 52 - 55 , 177 , 
3 * 6 - 3 * 7 , 371 

gambling, 526-527 
games, see recreation 
general concepts, 2-5, *8-52 
general type change, 72-7* 
generalization, see level of gen¬ 
eralization 

generation, definition of, 32 *; 
economic allocation and, 327, 

*27; general discussion of, 32 *- 
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327; role differentiation and, 
212-213, 306, 324-327; solidarity 
and, 364-366 

genetics, 32; see also human he¬ 
redity 

genuine member of a society, see 
membership 

geographical determinism, 341 
geography, 14-15; see also geo¬ 
graphical determinism, topog- 
graphy 

germaneness, 249-255; see also uni¬ 
versalis tic criteria 
Germany, 371, 479, 4 rt 7-488, 496, 

518 

geronticide, 156 
gerontocracy, 318-319 
gestures, see communication 
goal orientation aspects of rela¬ 
tionships, economic allocation 
and, 439-441 t 456 ; examples of, 
286 - 287 , 289 - 290 , 293 ; general 
discussion of, 21 0, 270 - 274 ; see 
also goals 

goals, consumption and, 452 - 453 ; 
general discussion of, 173 - 183 ; 
see also anomie, goal orientation 
aspects of relationships, shared 
goals, value orientation 
go-between, 292 
Goldhamer, H-, 468-469 
“goodness," 78 - 81 , 179 (n.44) 
goods, 330-332, 389-392ff.; see 
also manufactured goods 
gossip, see recreation 
government, 94-95, 486-487, 500 
graphic arts, see artistic struc¬ 
tures 

Great Britain, 213 , 222 (n. 26 ), 
250 - 251 , 400-401 
"grief,” see "other emotional 
reactions” 

guilds, 407, 434, 459 

"hate," 183 , 263 ; see also "other 
emotional reactions" 
heredity, see human heredity 
"heredity vs. environment" contro¬ 
versy, 10 (n. 11 ), 17, 38 
heterogeneity, 370 
heterosexual relationships, 152 ; 
see also physiological relation¬ 
ship 

hierarchical aspects of relation¬ 
ships, definition of, 275; eco¬ 
nomic allocation and, 441-444; 
examples of, 277, 290, 293, 387; 
general discussion of, 275 - 278 ; 
political allocation and, 474-484; 
solidarity and, 355 
hierarchical political structure, 
474-484, 500 

Hitler, A., 371, 479, 487-488, 518 , 
361 

Hobbes, T., 139 , 

homo sapiens . 8 , 1 i 3 - 11 4, 153 (n.5) 
homogeneity, 370 
honesty, £73-274, 289 
Borney, K., 24 (n.22) 
household industry, 459 
human being, see nomo u sapiens , 
human environment, human heredity, 


and human social action 
human environment, 312 , 315 - 316 ; 

Bee also human heredity, physio¬ 
logical relationship, setting, 
social system, society 
human heredity, concept of society 
and, 138 , 142 (n. 32 ); economic 
allocation and, 389-391? func¬ 
tional requisites of a society 
and, 149, 151-154, 162 - 163 , 167 - 
168 , 174, 188 - 189 , 194-195? gen¬ 
eral discussion of, 7-17, 37, 
39-40; integration and expression 
and, 507 , 511 , 519; role differ¬ 
entiation (structure) and, 306 , 
312 , 328 (n. 13 ); solidarity and, 
362 , 376-377; Bee also range of 
variation, setting 
human social action, 7 - 19 ; see 
also social action 
humanism, 512 
humanities, 48 

husband-wife relationship, econom¬ 
ic allocation and, 434; relation¬ 
ship aspects and, 258 - 260 , 263 , 
265 , 268 , 278 ; solidarity and, 

351i 354, 379 
husbandry system, 399-403 
hypotheses, 234 (n.34) 

IUR-function and structure, defini¬ 
tion of, 87 ; general discussion 
of, 87 - 88 ; integration and, 505 ; 
role differentiation and, 303 
ideal role, definition of, 159 ; 
general discussion of, 159-160; 
political allocation and, 369 
ideal structure (pattern), 123 - 125 , 
337 

identity of a society, 116-122, 14o 
ideology, 14 1 

Ignorance, 12-14, 168 , 242-243, 

245 (n.10) 
illegitimate, 469 

illogical action, businessman-cus¬ 
tomer and, 288 , 292 (n.42); def¬ 
inition of, 242; doctor-patient 
and, 258 (n. 23 ), 283-284; eco¬ 
nomic allocation and, 422-423, 
453 - 454 ; general discussion of, 
242-248 

illogicality, see illogical action 
imitation, 167 

imperial bureaucracy in China, 521 
implicitness of conceptual schemes, 
4-5', 35 

inanimate products, 402-403 
income, 330, 345# 443, 432 , 46l- 
463, 492; see also manufactured 
goods, raw materials 
Incompatibility of goals, 18 I; see 
also anomie 

indeterminacy of goals, 179 - 181 ; 

see also anomie 
In3Ia, 3^4, 493 
Indians (American), 134 
indignation, see moral indignation 
individualism, 209; sag also indi¬ 
vidualistic goal orientation 
Individualistic goal orientation, 
businessman-customer and, 27 5 -^ 7 4, 
289 - 290 ; definition of, 273? doc- 
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tor-patient and, 273-274, 286 - 
267 , 290 ; economic allocation 
and, 439-441 ; general discussion 
of, 270-274 

industrial society, concept of so¬ 
ciety and, 132; concepts of 
structure and function and, 44i 
(n. 19 ), 51 , 106-1075 definition 
of, 396; economic allocation and, 
389-467 (Ch.IX); functional req¬ 
uisites of a society and, 178- 
179 ; integration and expression 
and, 522 , 524, 528 - 530 ; other 
references to, 200 , 222 (n. 26 ), 
233 ; political allocation and, 
475, 495-497, 501-502; relation¬ 
ship aspects and, 252 - 255 , 260 - 
262 , 276 - 277 , 280 ; role differ¬ 
entiation and, 317, 323, 339-340, 
345; solidarity and, 351 , 353, 
357, 375, 379-381 

industrialization, agrarian produc¬ 
tion and, 396-399; definition of, 
396; husbandry and, 4 oi- 402; pro¬ 
duction and, 596-399, 405-407, 
426; see also industrial society 
infancy, definition of, 311; gen¬ 
eral discussion of, 306, 311-313, 
316, 322, 324, 334; integration 
and expression and, 507; politi¬ 
cal allocation and. 470-471; 
solidarity and, 358*-359, 362r 
infant8, in general, 152-154, 308- 
313, 331 ; infeunt-adult, 358-359; 
inf suit-child, 362; infant-infant, 
362; inf suit-old age, 362; in¬ 
fanticide, 156; see also infancy 
informality, 267 (n.34), 353 
initial stage, 74-76 
instability, 333-336, 471-476, 480- 
482, 516-517 

Instinct, 376-377 
institutionalization, economic al¬ 
location and, 331, 391-392, 422- 
424; functional requisites of a 
society and, 151 , 171-173, 174- 
177, 183 (n-48), 193-197; inte¬ 
gration and expression and, 507 , 
523, 535-536; political alloca¬ 
tion and, 469-470, 474 - 476 , 484- 
485; relationship aspects euid, 
244-248, 254-255, 260 , 267 - 270 , 
279; role differentiation and, 

301 (n.3), 311-321, 331, 342-343; 
see also actual structure (pat¬ 
tern), conformity, ideal struc¬ 
ture (pattern), institutions, 
normative orientations, utopian 
structure (pattern) 
institutionalized, intermediate 
affective orientation, 183 
(n.48); intermediate cognitive 
orientation, 171-173; intermedi¬ 
ate goals (or value orienta¬ 
tions), 176 

Institutionalized role; see ideal 
role 

institutions, definition of, 102 ; 
functional requisites of a socie¬ 
ty and, 193-197; general discus¬ 
sion of, 101 - 109 ; see also con¬ 
formity, critical aspect, crucial 


institution, ideal structure (or 
pattern), institutionalization, 
normative structure (or pattern), 
sanction, strategic institution, 
substantive aspects 
instruments, see technical means 
of perception 

integrated theories, definition of, 
232 ; general discussion of, 232 - 
234 

integration, definition of, 504; 

general discussion of, 504ff. 
integration and expression, 504-54 1 
integrity, see persistence 
intension, 227 (n. 30 ) 
intensity, definition of, 353; gen¬ 
eral discussion of, 341-342, 349 - 
555 

intention, 87 - 88 , 101-102 
Interaction, 113 , 122; see also 
membership 

interdependence, economic alloca¬ 
tion and, 394, 4oi, 414-422, 425 - 
433, 440, 446, 450, 458-461; 
functional requisites of a so¬ 
ciety and, 150 - 151 , 182; politi¬ 
cal allocation and, 495-496, 500 - 
501 ; setting and, 38 
intermediate, affective orienta¬ 
tions, 183 (n.48); cognitive ori¬ 
entations, 171-173, 339; ends, 

61 , 338-339, 452 - 453 , 460, 509 - 
525 ; goals (or value orienta¬ 
tions), 175-178, see also inter¬ 
mediate ends; "motivation,” see 
’’motivation" 

internal aspects of concrete struc¬ 
tures, definition of, 74; politi¬ 
cal allocation and, 497 - 501 ; so¬ 
cial change and, 74 
international organization, see 
international relations 
international relations, 475 , 483- 

interrelationship, see interaction, 
interdependence 

intimacy, clustering of relation¬ 
ship aspects and, 296-297; def¬ 
inition of, 265 ; economic allo¬ 
cation and, 438 , 456 ; general 
discussion of, 265 - 270 ; relation¬ 
ship examples and, 285 - 286 , 289 , 
293; solidarity and, 353 
involvement, see affective involve¬ 
ment 

irrational action, see illogical 
action 

irrationality, seg illogical action 
isolated theories, definition of, 

232 ; general discussion of, 232 - 

solation, 166 - 167 , 207-208 
taly, 496 

Japan, concept of society and, 117 , 
133; economic allocation and, 447 ; 
functional requisites of a society 
and, 186 ; integration and expres¬ 
sion and, 516 , 537 - 538 ; political 
allocation and, 473# 493-496; role 
differentiation and, 317 ; solidar¬ 
ity and, 384 
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Judaism, 514 

judicial functions, 486*487 

Kant, I., 228 
Kaufman, H., ?4i (n.24) 

"key industries," 416-4i 7 
kinship structure, definition of, 
203; general discussion of, 203 - 
204, 208-2095 see also family 
"knowing," 263 (n.30'5 
knowledge, 375-379 

labor union, see businessman-labor 
union relationship 
language, 166 - 167 ; see also com¬ 
munication 

latent (as applied to various con¬ 
cepts of function and structure), 
definition of, 83 ; economic al¬ 
location and, 454; functional 
requisites and, 301-303; general 
discussion of, 88? Integration 
and expression and, 505 , 515-51 6 ; 
political allocation and, 501 - 
502 ; role differentiation and, 
301-303 

learning, childhood and, 3l3ff-; 
heredity and environment and, 

507; see also cognition, educa¬ 
tion, socialization 
learning theory, 18 
legal claims, 389 
legislative functions, 486-487 
legitimate, ... affective expres¬ 
sion, 531 i ••■ power and respon¬ 
sibility, 469; ...ly expected 
behavior, 102 

levels of generalization, adequate 
explanations and, 7 (n.8); affec¬ 
tive aspects and, 268 ; analytic 
structures and, 90-93; change 
and, 72-73; cognitive orienta¬ 
tions and, 170; comparative anal¬ 
ysis and, 4, 49-55, 211 - 226 , 296 ; 
concepts and, 228 ; concrete 
structures and, 90-93, 204-207; 
deduction and observation and, 
50 - 52 ; definition of, 46-47 
(n.2l); functional requisites 
and, 62 ff.; functional teleology 
and, 54-55; institutions and, 

106 ; macro-micro distinction and, 
100; membership criteria and, 
254-255; of any social action, 
social system, or society, 22 , 
ill; physics and, 47; procedure 
from level to level, 50-55, 211 - 
226 ; requisite analysis and, 46- 
47 ; role differentiation and, 

212ff.: self-sufficiency and, 
129-134; social science and, 48- 
55 

limitation of marriage, 156 
limits of variation, see range of 
variation 

Xilndesmith, A. R., 531 
Linton, Ralph, 1 57, 158 
literacy, 222-223 (n. 26 ) 
locational factors, see spatial 
location 

locus of power and responsibility, 
332-335, 471-484ff. 


logical action, businessman-cus¬ 
tomer and, 244, 288 - 291 , 292 
(n.42); cognition and, 242, 375- 
379; definition of, 242; doctor- 
patient and, 245-246, 258 (n. 23 ), 
282 - 283 , 290 - 291 ; functional spe¬ 
cificity and, 44 (n. 19 ), 280 - 281 , 
296-297; general discussion of, 
242-248; production (Industrial 
and nonindustrial) and, 407, 421- 
424, 453 - 454 ; traditional action 
and, 108 , 247-248, 422-424; uni¬ 
versalis tic criteria and, 44 
(n.19), 254 (n. 17 ), 296-297; see 
also rationality 

logical-nonlogical categories, cog¬ 
nitive aspects of relationships 
and, 240-248; definitions of, 

242-244; faddism and, 525 ; "moti¬ 
vation" and, 520 ; solidarity and, 
375-379 

"love," affect and, 183 , 263 ; in¬ 
tensity and, 353-354; relation¬ 
ships and, 263 , 353-354; see alBo 
"other emotional reactions w 

macro-function, 100 
macro-structure, 100 
macroscopic, 100 

magic, definition of, 243; economic 
allocation and, 422; integration 
and expression and, 524-525; re¬ 
lationship aspects and, 243, 246- 
248, 258 , 284 

Malinowski, Bronislaw, 302 (n.4), 

376, 458 , 524 
malintegration, 505 
managerial allocation, definition 
of, 4o8; division of labor and, 

393; general discussion of, 4o8- 
4ii; stratification and, 442 
manifest (as applied to various 
concepts of function and struc¬ 
ture), definition of, 83 ; func¬ 
tional requisites and, 301-303; 
general discussion of, 83 - 88 ; In¬ 
tegration and expression and, 

505 , 515 - 516 ; political alloca¬ 
tion and, 501 - 502 ; role differen¬ 
tiation and, 301-303 
manipulation of the setting, 152 , 
i 56 

manufactured goods, consumption 
and, 450ff.; definition of, 393; 
production and, 403-407, 409, 
411-449; role differentiation 
and, 450 ; see also industrialized 
production, nonindustrialized 
production 

marriage, adulthood and, 316-317, 

324; husband-wife relationship 
and, 354; intensity and, 354; 
relative age and, 324; see also 
limitation of marriage 
Marshall, A., 194 

Marx, Karl, 332, 445-447; see also 
economic determinism 
mathematical analysis, definition 
of, 28 - 29 ; models, 29-33; social 
science and, 28-33; statistical 
techniques and, 33; structural- 
functional analysis and, 28 - 33 , 109 
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mathematics, social science and, 
28 - 33 , 116 , 235 ; see also mathe- 
matlcal analysis 
Mead, 0. H., 18 

means, cognition and, 242-248; em¬ 
pirical, 242-248; intermediate 
ends and, 6i; logical-nonlogical 
categories and, 242-248; nonem- 
pirical, 242-248; traditional 
action and, 247-248; ultimate 
ends and, 336; see also regula¬ 
tion of choice of means 
means-ends scheme, 18 
mechanical aids for collection, 394 
mechanics, see classical mechanics, 
statisticalmechanics 
media of communication, i68 
media of exchange, 461-463 
medical faddism, 284 (n.4i) 
membership. Catholic Church and, 

36 (n.ll); changes of membership 
in a society, 116 - 119 ; defini¬ 
tion of, 12 ?, 127 (n. 19 ); expe¬ 
dient, 126 ; genuine, 126 ; of a 
social system, 36 (n.n), 127 
(n. 19 ); of a society, 122 - 127 ; 

Phi Beta Kappa and, 36 (n.ll); 
predominant orientation of, 122- 
123 ; see also membership criteria, 
membership units, society (def¬ 
inition) , recruitment of member¬ 
ship 

membership criteria aspects of re¬ 
lationships, China and, 255 , 323 ; 
clustering vith other relation¬ 
ship aspects, 296 - 298 , 434 - 437 ; 
economic allocation and 332 , 397- 
398 , 424-437, 454 - 456 , 465; ex¬ 
amples of, 251-255, 279-280, 284- 
285 , 288 , 292-293; general dis¬ 
cussion of, 248-255, 279-280; in¬ 
dustrial societies and, 252 - 255 , 
279 - 280 , 332, 398, 425 - 430 ; nonin¬ 
dustrial societies and, 429-430; 
role differentiation and, 332 ; 

U.S. and, 250 , 332, 465 
membership units, relationship 
structures and, 238-239; social 
systems as, 19 - 20 ; see also con¬ 
crete structure, membership of a 
social system, membership of a 
society 

Merton, R. K., 34, 55, 57, 77, 83 
metaphysics, science in general 
and, 20 (n. 18 ); social change 
and, 75; social science and, 235; 
ultimate ends and, 511 
methodologically aloglcal action, 
definition of, 244; doctor-pa¬ 
tient relationship and, 258 
(n. 23 ), 283-284; magic and, 243- 
244, 251 - 258 ; traditional action 
and, 248 

methodologically aratlonal action, 
see methodologically aloglcal 
action 

micro-funotioh, 100 
aacfo-structure, 100 
microscopic, sge micro-function, 
micro-structure 

middle aged adults, adulthood and, 
317; U«S« and, 309 


migration, 137 

military organization, affective 
aspect of relationships and, 270 ; 
empirically oriented political 
hierarchy and, 476 - 477 ; hier¬ 
archical political pattern and, 
476 - 477 ; stratification aspect of 
relationships and, 276 , 278 ; U.S. 
and, 476 

misplaced concreteness, see reifi¬ 
cation 

mixed membership criteria aspects 
of relationships, 251 ff. 
mixed theories, definition and 
general discussion of, 231-232 
models, role in scientific theory, 
29-33 

Mohammedanism, 512 , 51 4, 517 
monetary system, see media of ex¬ 
change 
Mongols, 4oi 

monism, see economic determinism, 

f eographlcal determinism, re- 
iglous monism 
Moore, W. W., 245 (n.io) 
moral indignation, 102ff. 
mortality, 137 , 14o 
mother-son relationship, 246-247, 

263 

motion pictures, 532-533 
"motivation," definition of, 509 ; 
economic allocation and, 439, 
510-511, 522-524; functional req¬ 
uisites and, 152 , 173, 175, 195; 
general discussion of, 509 - 525 , 
529; political allocation and, 
480-481, 489, 510 - 51 I; relation¬ 
ship aspects and, 264 (n. 31 ), 

270 , 439-440, 520 ; role differ¬ 
entiation and, 344; social action 
and, 19, 519-520 
multillneal conjugal family, 44 
(n.19), 233 

Murdock, G. P., 3 (n.4) 
music, see artistic structures 

nation, society and, 126 ; solidari¬ 
ty and, 384 
nationalism, 515-516 
Navaho, 354 

Nazism, 336 (n. 19 ), 518 ; see also 
Hitler 

neighborhood units, 379-381 
Nero, 472 
nihilism, 338 
nirvana, 517 
Nobel Prize, 251 

nomadic society, bases of solidari¬ 
ty and, 380 ; economic allocation 
and, 394-395, 399-401 
nonaffective relationships, 264-265 
nonauthoritarian society , x 447 
nonconformity, I02ff. 
nonempirical cognition, solidarity 
and, 378-379; see also cognition, 
aloglcal action 

nonempirical ends, consumption and 
production and, 453 ; society and, 
337; see also ultimately aloglcal 
action, religion 

nonenpirical means, doctor-patient 
relationship and, 283-284; see 
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also nonloglcal and aloglcal ac¬ 
tion 

nonenpirical phenomena, cognition 
and, 241-248; definition of, 

241; empirical belief in, 7 
(n-7) 

nonerapirical referents, cognition 
and, 168 - 169 ; concepts and,. 227 - 
229 

nonerapirical value orientation, 

179-180 

nonempirically oriented political 
hierarchy, 477-484 
nonescapist recreation, 530-534 
nonexclusive religion, 513-516 
nonhierarchical political pattern, 
474-475 

nonhierarchical relationship, 
businessman-customer and, 290 , 
293 ; definition of, 275; doctor- 
patient and, 287 ; economic allo¬ 
cation and, 441-444; general 
discussion of, 275 - 278 ; politi¬ 
cal allocation and, 474-475 
nonhuman environment, concept of 
society and, 37, 112, 138, 142 
(n. 32 ); economic allocation and, 
389-391 i functional requisites 
of a society and, 149, 152-154, 

162-165 (n. 23 ), 167 - 168 , 188 - 
189 , 194, 341; integration and 
expression and, 507 , 509-511 , 
519 - 520 ; role differentiation 
and, 162 -I 63 (n.23), 306 , 312, 
315, 340-341, 380 - 383 ; social 
action and, 7 - 17 ; solidarity 
and, 376-377, 380-383 
nonindustrialized production, 

395ff•, 405-407 

nonindustrialized society, con¬ 
sumption In, 448-456; family and, 
233 ; industrial societies and, 
276-277, 421-443, 447-449, 528- 
529; production in, 439-440, 443 , 
447-449; recreation in, 528 - 529 ; 
relationship aspects in, 421-443; 
self-sufficiency and, 439 - 440 , 
447-449; solidarity and, 381 - 382 ; 
taxonomy of societies and, 222 - 
223 (n. 26 ) 

noninstitutionalized, action, 177 
(n. 43 ); intermediate affective 
orientation, 183 (n.48); inter¬ 
mediate cognitive orientation, 

172 ; intermediate goals, 176-177 
nonliterate societies, 222-223 
(n. 26 ) 

nonloglcal action, same as ration¬ 
al action, businessman-customer 
and, 288 , 292 - 293 ; consumption 
and, 453-454; definition of, 242; 
doctor-patient and, 246, 258 
(n. 23 ), 283-284; general discus¬ 
sion of, 242-247; knowledge and, 
375ffother relationship as¬ 
pects and, 44 (n. 17 ), 296 - 297 ; 
production and, 421-423 
nonrational action, see nonloglcal 
action 

nonreligious matters, 374 
nonspecies environment, 7-9 
normative orientations ana struc¬ 


tures (patterns), 193-197; see 
also institutions 

norms, empirical existence of, 11 4- 
115 ; institutions and, 101 - 109 , 
193-196; social science and, 
loiff^ 

nursing, 329 (n.i4) 

objective ends, 242-244 
observation, error and, 5, 68 - 71 , 
216 ; levels of generalization 
and, 50 - 52 ; requisite analysis 
and, 68 - 71 ; theory and, 232 
observed uniformity, 11 4; see also 
statistical uniformity 
observer, 101-102 
occupation and occupational role, 
cognitive orientations and, 170 
(n.33); family and, 502 ; indus¬ 
trial society and, 34 5 > 443; mem¬ 
bership criteria and, 251 - 233 ; 
relationship approach and, 210 
(n. 16 ); role differentiation and, 
164; stratification and, 345, 443 
office, 160 

officer-enlisted man, 277 
old age, absolute age and, 306, 

311, 517-319; definition of, 317- 
318; disruptive behavior in, 334- 
355; gerontocracy and, 318; po¬ 
litical allocation and, 317 - 319 , 
333-335; senility and, 317-319, 

359; solidarity and, 362 ; U-S. 
and, 308-309 

ontology, 48 (n.22), 1 l4 (n.9) 
organization, 165 - 166 ; see also 
political allocation 
orientation, see institution, cog¬ 
nitive orientation, normative 
orientation, predominant orienta¬ 
tion, and theory of action 
origins, question of, 70-71 
’other emotional reactions," 536 - 
541 

"pain," 183, 263 
parent-child, 350 
Pareto, ViIfredo, 24iff. 

Parsons, Taicott, 18 - 19 , 21 , 59 , 
102 - 103 , 146, 157-158, 169, 194, 
210 , 24o, 247 , 249-250, 256-259, 
264, 270-271, 282, 284 
parthenogenesis, 328 (n.13) 
particularistic criteria, clustering 
with other relationship aspects, 
279-281, 295-298, 434-437; def¬ 
inition of, 249; economic alloca¬ 
tion and, 332, 398 , 407, 424-430, 
433-437, 454 - 455 , 465; examples 
of relationships and, 254-255, 
279-280, 284-285, 288, 292-293; 
general discussion of, 248-255; 
industrial society and, 106 , 252 - 
255, 279-280, 323-324, 398, 424- 
430 , 465; integration and expres¬ 
sion and, 533, 538 - 539 ; nonindus¬ 
trial society and, 429 - 430 , 434; 
role differentiation and, 323-324; , 
solidarity and, 430 
pathological recreation, 532 (n. 10 ) 
pattern of action, see action, ana¬ 
lytic structure 
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personality, affective aspects and, 
269; human heredity and, 12 - 13 ; 
society and, 1 44-148 (esp.n.35) 
personnel, see membership 
Phi Beta Kappa, 36 (n.il), 251 , 253 
physics, 6, 28-29, 47, 235 
physiological relationship to the 
environment, age and, 307 , 316; 
cognition and, 169 , 376 - 377 ; con¬ 
sumption and production and, 331 , 
389 -391; general discussion of, 
131-157; goals and, 179; sex and, 
328 - 330 ; solidarity and, 356 
political allocation, as analytic 
structure, 95-96, 468-9035 
charisma and, 371 - 518 ; defini¬ 
tion of, 331 - 332 ; economic allo¬ 
cation and, 331, 335-336, 357, 
410-411, 416-418, 441-444, 447- 
455; general discussion of, 332- 
335, 468-503; integration and 
expression and, 305 , 308 , 510 - 
511 , 5185 role differentiation 
and, 164-165 (n. 26 ), 306 , 318 - 
319, 327, 329-330, 332-336, 343- 
3^4, 346; solidarity and, 357, 
369-371, 384-387; see also 
organization, power responsi- 

olitical science, 6 , 502-503 
ope, Alexander, 48 
position, 157 
positivism, 138 (n. 30 ) 
power, definition of, 333 ; econom¬ 
ic allocation and, 4io-4ii, 451 - 
452 ; general discussion of, 468- 
503 ; relationship aspects and, 
269 - 270 , 274; role differentia¬ 
tion and, 318 , 327-330, 332-336, 
346; solidarity and, 357, 369-371 
precedence, 350-351 
prenatal conditioning, 152 (n.4) 
prenational action, 376 
prerequisites, 43-49, 71-76 
prestige, 274, 443 
priest-parishoner relationship, 247 
primary relationships, see "face- 
to-face" relationships 
"primitive" society, 376 
primogeniture, 380 
probabilistic models, 31-32 
procedure (educational), 508 
procedure (political), 471 , 483- 
484, 487-490 

product orientation, 444 
production, definition of, 330 ; 
economic allocation and, 206 , 
330-335, 389-467; general dis¬ 
cussion of, 389-467; role dif¬ 
ferentiation and, 329-332, 334- 
336, 3^5 

production units, see concrete 
units of production 
profit motive, 107 , 523 
propaganda, 488 
property, 395, 465-466 
Protestant Reformation, 48o 
Protestantism, 373, 51 8 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis, 18 , 

266 (n. 33 ) 

qualitative models, 51-32 


quantitative models, 31-32 

randomness, 19 (n. 1 8) 
range of variation, animal socie¬ 
ties and, 162-163 (n.23); social 
action and, 6 - 18 ; social change 
and, 142-143, 147; social science 
and, 6 - 18 , 162-163 (n .23 and 
n.24), 188 (n.49), 467; society 
and, 112 ; structural-functional 
requisite analysis and, 36 - 43 , 
62 - 67 ; see also human heredity, 
nonhuman environment, and setting 
rank, 275-276 

rational action, see logical action 
rational-nonrational categories, 
see logical-nonlogical categories 
rationality, busines sman-cus tomer 
relationship and, 288 ; clustering 
with other relationship aspects, 
279 - 281 , 295-298, 434-437; doc¬ 
tor-patient relationship and, 

246, 258 (n. 23 ), 282-284; indus¬ 
trial societies and, 407, 421- 
424, 453 - 454 ; other relationship 
aspects and, 254 (n. 17 ), 279- 
281 , 296 - 297 , 434-437; tradi¬ 
tional action and, 108 - 109 , 247- 
248, 421-424; see also logical 
action 

raw materials, definition of, 393; 
general discussion of, 61-62, 

69ff., 393-495, 444, 4^1ff. 
reaction, 505 - 506 ; see alBo "other 
affective reactions 1 '’ 

"reality," 168 ; see also existence, 
ontology 

recognition of consequences, 83 - 88 , 
101 -102 

recreation, 528-535 
recruitment of membership, 113 , 

116 , 122 - 129 , 151-157, 507 
referents, 227 - 231 ; see also em¬ 
pirical referents, nonempirical 
referents 
reflex actions, 11 
reformation, see Protestant Refor¬ 
mation 

regulation of affective expression, 
as a functional requisite, 151, 
183-187, 191, 195; integration 
and egression and, 536-541 ; po¬ 
litical allocation and, 346, 471 ; 
relationship structure and, 269- 
27° ; see also affect 
regulation or choice of means, as a 
functional requisite, 151, 182- 
183, 191, 195; economic alloca¬ 
tion and, 331 ; political alloca¬ 
tion and, 346, 470 
reification, 30-31, 96ff. 
relationship approach, 207-226 
relationship aspects, economic allo¬ 
cation and, 407, 421-443, 452- 
457, 464-465; general discussion 
Of, 207-211, 238-298: political 
allocation and, 496-497; see also 
relationship structures 
relationship patterns, see rela¬ 
tionship structures 
relationship structures, clustering 
Of, 279-281, 295-290, 434-437; 



definition of, 238 ; general dis¬ 
cussion of, 238 - 298 ; solidarity 
and, 210 , 34off., 355 - 366 ; struc¬ 
ture and, 198 , 207-211 
relative age, definition of, 321; 
general discussion of, 321-324, 
364 

religion, cognition and, 244; def¬ 
inition of, 336; general discus¬ 
sion of, 510-519; goals and, 179 ; 
intermediate ends and, 338 - 339 # 

511 ; logical-nonlogical cate¬ 
gories and, 244-245; requisite 
basis of, 336-337; role differ¬ 
entiation and, 212 ff., 307, 336- 
338, 372-374 
religious monism, 517 
repression, 184, 536-539 
reproduction, see physiological 
relationship, recruitment of 
membership, society (definition) 
requisite basis of, economic allo¬ 
cation, 389-391; functional req¬ 
uisites of a society, 149-157; 
integration and expression, 

508ff.; political allocation, 

333# 468-471; role differentia¬ 
tion (structure), 299 ff»; soli¬ 
darity, 349ff. 

requisites, dynamic analysis and, 
43-44; prerequisites and, 43-46; 
static analysis and, 43-44; see 
functional requisites, requisite 
basis of, structural requisites 
research in social science, 221- 
226 

residual categories, concept of 
social action and, 7-9; inte¬ 
gration and expression and, 

504ff.; "other emotional reac¬ 
tions" and, 536-541; shared cog¬ 
nitive orientation and, 172 ; so¬ 
cial science and, 42 
responsibility, affective aspects 
and, 269-270; authoritarian so¬ 
ciety and, 4*72; concrete struc¬ 
tures and, 484-502; economic 
allocation and, 335-336, 410-411, 
451; definition of, 332-333# 471, 
476-484; general discussion of, 
468 - 503 ; political allocation 
and, 332-336, 468-503; role dif¬ 
ferentiation and, 313 - 316 , 318 , 
326 - 327 , 332-336; solidarity and, 
357-359, 369-372; stability and 
instability and, 384-386, 468- 
503; see also political alloca¬ 
tion 

responsible goal orientation, busi¬ 
nessman-customer and, 272-274, 
289-290, 292-293; definition of, 
272; doctor-patient and, 2 72 - 274 , 
286 - 287 , 290 ; economic allocation 
and, 439-441 5 general discussion 
of, 270-274 
restraint, 267 
resultant stage, 74-76 
revolution, 141-143; see also so¬ 
cial change, stress 
ritual, 182-183 
Roethllaberger, P. J., 530 
role, definition of, 159 ; general 
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discussion of, 157 - 166 ; see also 
role differentiation 
role assignment, 157 - 166 , 299 
role coordination, 387 , 471 
role differentiation, as a func¬ 
tional requisite, 151 , 157 - 166 , 
299-306, 346-347; as a struc¬ 
tural requisite, 299-348; cogni¬ 
tion and, 307 , 338-339, 375-379; 
definition of, 1 61 s economic al¬ 
location and, 392-412, 417-418, 
450 - 457 ; human heredity and 
nonhuman environment and, 162 - 
163 , 306-307, 340-341, 380-383; 
Integration and expression and, 
505 , 508; other functional req¬ 
uisites and, 167 - 168 , 173, 182 , 
185 , 190; political allocation 
and, 471, 484-485, 490-493; soli¬ 
darity and, 349-388; stratifica¬ 
tion aspect of relationships 
and, 275-278 

Russia, 201 , 487, 496, 518 ; see 
also communism, Stalin 

salesmanship, 393 

sanction aspects of an Institution, 
affect and, 196 ; conformity as¬ 
pects and, 104-108, 196 ; defini¬ 
tion of, 1o4; force aB, 303 
(n-7); general discussion of, 
104-108; Institutionalization 
and, 196 , 261 , 303-304 
sanctions, 139-14o, I 67 , 333, 

468ff., 485-489 

scale and Industrial society, 431 - 
432 

scarcity, affective expression and, 
185 ; choice of means and, 182 ; 
communication and, 167 ; disrup¬ 
tive behavior and, 191 - 193 ; eco¬ 
nomic allocation and, 331; gen¬ 
eral discussion of, 165 (n. 27 ); 
physiological relationships and, 
153-154; role differentiation 
and, 161 5 shared goals and, 173 - 
174 ; stratification and, 164-166 
Schneirla, T. C-, 8 (n.9) 
school, cognition and, 375; see 
also university 

science, abstraction in, 47-48; 
concepts and theories in, 66-68, 
225-237; literature and, 47-48; 
metaphysical assumptions of, 19 
(n.lo); models In, 29-33; ontolo¬ 
gy and, 47-46; randomness and, 

19 (n. 1 8); religion and, 512 ; see 
also empirical science, formal 
science, natural science, social 
biology, and social science 
seasonal variation, economic allo¬ 
cation and, 382 , 395 - 396 ; role 
differentiation and, 340 -341; 
solidarity and, 382 
sectarianism, 373-374 
self-interest, 270-274 
self-sufficiency, China and, 4i 4- 
416, 419-420, 448-449, 458 - 459 , 
493 - 494 ; definition of, 458-459, 
46l, 493-494; economic allocation 
and, 367 - 368 , 402, 412-421, 499 - 
440, 448-450, Japan and, 494-495; 
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levels of generalisation and, 
129*134; political allocation 
and, 416-418, 471, 493-494, 497- 
501; social change and, i4o, 
418-420; society and, 113, 122, 
129-134, 14o; solidarity and, 

362, 367-368, 418-419 
senility, 317-318, 359, 36i 
separate consumption and produc¬ 
tion, 461-466 

setting, definition of, 37; eco¬ 
nomic allocation and, 331, 389- 
391 , 445; eufunction-dusfunction 
and, 77-82; functional requi¬ 
sites and ( see also "society 
and"), 149, 151-157, 162-164, 

167, 188-18?, 191-193; requisite 
analysis and, 37ff-, 66-67; role 
differentiation and, 162-164, 
305-306, 307, 331; social action 
and, 7-18; social change and, 
118-120; society and, 37, 112, 
118-120, 129-132, 135-138, 151- 
157 

sex, economic allocation and, 329- 
330, 332, 366-367, 407, 426-428, 
452; political allocation and, 
329-330, 452; role differentia¬ 
tion and, 162, 313-314, 316, 328- 
330, 332, 338; solidarity and, 

366-367 

sexual recruitment, 302, 308, 312, 
324-325, 328 

shared cognitive orientations, 

151, 167-173, 195, 339-340 
shared goals, 151, 167, 173-181, 
190, 193, 195, 337 
Sheldon, W. H-, 13 (n.12) 

Shils, E. A., 468-469 
situation, 169; see also defini¬ 
tion of situation, setting 
skilled labor, 442-443 
social action, definition of, 7; 
general discussion of, 7-26; 
"motivation" and, 520; see also 
theory of social action 
social biology, 16 (n.i4) 
social change, definition of, 72, 
142 (n.32;; economic allocation 
and, 419-420, 446-447, 458; 
general discussion of, 44-45, 
71-76, 83-88, 140-144, 147-148; 
integration and expression and, 
515-517, 536; political alloca¬ 
tion and, 471-476, 480-482, 
498-502; solidarity and, 370- 
372, 381-382 

social class, see role differen¬ 
tiation 

social disintegration, see dysfunc¬ 
tion, termination of existence of 
a society 

social dynamics, see dynamic anal¬ 
ysis 

social engineering, 297-298, 371 
(n.9), 482-484, 501 

soctfftjpclenoe, abstraction and, 
biology slid, 23-24, 36, 
i8d52), 222-223; concepts 
and theories and. 226-237; eco¬ 
nomics and, 465-466$ general dis¬ 
cussion of, 1-111; mathematical 


analysis and, 28-33, 225, 235; 
physics and, 28-29; political 
science and, 502-503 
social standing, 160 
social status, see static analysis 
social stratification, see strati¬ 
fication 

social systems, certainty-uncer¬ 
tainty and, 524-527; definition 
of, 19-20; general discussion of, 
18-26; requisite analysis and, 
35-43 (and Ch.II generally); so¬ 
cial change and, 140-144; socie¬ 
ty and, 18-26, 113, 122, 135-136 
socialization, as a functional req¬ 
uisite, 151, 167-168, 187-195; 
definition of, 187; economic al¬ 
location and, 465; integration 
and expression and, 506ff.; po¬ 
litical allocation and, 470; role 
differentiation and, 164, 310- 
314, 327; society and, 135; soli¬ 
darity and, 350, 357-360 
society, concrete structural req¬ 
uisites of, 201-207; definition 
of, 112-113; general discussion 
of, m-148; social action and, 
18, 22-26; social systems and, 
18-26, 112-113, 118, 122, 135- 
136 

sociology, see social science, 
urban sociology, vissensoziologle 
solidarity, definition of, 341; 
economic allocation and, 356- 
357, 367-368, 419, 450, 434, 

44o, 448; general discussion of, 
349-388; political allocation 
and, 357, 369-371, 384, 490-495; 
requisite basis of, 341-342, 
356-357; role differentiation 
and, 341-343 

Sorokin, P. A., 52 (n.25) 
source of income, 452; see also 
manufactured goods, raw materials 
spatial location, 380, 395 
spatial mobility, 399 
specialization, 164 
specific type changes, 73 
spectator forms of recreation, 532- 
533 

sports, see competitive sports 
stability, charisma and, 481; eco¬ 
nomic allocation and, 458; po¬ 
litical allocation and, 333-335, 
370-371, 471-475, 480-481, 498- 
501; religion and, 513-517 
Stalin, J. V. (and charisma), 479 
(n.8), 518-519 
standard of living, 429 
state, membership, 346 
static analysis, culture and, 146; 
definition of, 43; general dis¬ 
cussion of, 43-45 
station, 160-161 
statistical mechanics, 32 
statistical techniques, 33, 225-226 
statistical uniformity, 104 (n.71) 
status, 157-16(7 

status quo (preservation of), 52- 
55, 78-79, 475, 481 
strategic affective orientation, 

183 (n. 48) 
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strategic cognitive orientation, 

172-173 

strategic goals, 176 
strategic Institution, definition 
of, 106 ; general discussion of, 
103 - 107 ; political structure and, 
474; system membership and, 123 
strategic value orientations, 176 
stratification, definition of, 164; 
functional requisites and, 157 - 
166 , 178-179; role differentia¬ 
tion and, 164-166, 306 , 343-346 
stratification aspect of relation¬ 
ships, economic allocation and, 
441-444, 456 ; examples of, 287 , 
290 , 293 # general discussion of, 
275-278 

stratum, 160-161 

strength of a relationship, def¬ 
inition of, 350 - 351 ; general 
discussion of, 350 - 355 , 381 - 382 ; 
intensity and, 354-355; soli¬ 
darity and, 341-342, 349, 350- 
355, 369, 384-385 
stress, 14i; see also apathy, 
force, social change, termina¬ 
tion of a society 
structural-functional analysis, 
27-110, 211-226 

structural-functional prerequi¬ 
site analysis, 43-45, 71-76 
structural-functional requisite 
analysis, 34-55, 62-71 
structural prerequisites, defini¬ 
tion of, 72 ; general discussion 
of, 43-45, 71-76, 3^7 
structural requisites, definition 
of, 63 ; general discussion of, 
34-55, 62-71, 198-226; termina¬ 
tion of a society and, 137-143 
structural teleology, see func¬ 
tional teleology 

structure, definition of, 57; gen¬ 
eral discussion of, 55 - 62 , 95- 
96 ; see also analytic structure 
and substructure, concrete 
structure and substructure, 
dysstrueture, eustfructure, I-U-R. 
and U-I.R- structure, latent 
structure, macro- and micro- 
structure, manifest structure, 
reification, structural prereq¬ 
uisite, and stfuctural requisite 
subjective ends, 242-244 
substantive aspects of strategic 
institutions, definition of, 

106 ; general discussion of, 106 - 
107 

substantive aspects of strategic 
orientations, affective, 183 
(n.48); cognitive, 173 ; goals, 

176 

substantive definition aspect of 
relationships, clustering with 
other relationship aspects, 279- 
281 , 296 - 298 , 434-437; definition 
of, 255 - 256 ; economic allocation 
and, 430-437# 455 - 456 ; exaaples 
of use of, 285 - 286 , 288 - 289 , 293; 
general discussion of, 255-262 
substruature, general discussion 
of, 198 - 200 , 203 , 211 - 226 ; see 


also analytic substrueture, con¬ 
crete substructure, level of 
generalization 

suicide (China and), 385 (n. 12 ) 
Sullivan, H* 3., 24 (n-22) 
supernatural religion, definition 
of, 512 ; general discussion of, 
512-513 

suppression of affect, 184 
Sutton, F. X., ill 
symbolic reaction, see reaction 
symbols and communication, 167 
systems of theory, 233-234 

Taoism, 514, 517 
taxonomy of societies, 222-226 
teacher-student relationship, 339, 
354, 508 

teaching units, 375 
technical means of perception, 

115 (n. 11 ) 

technological change, 375 , 378 - 379 , 
418-423, 475 

technology, cognition and, 338-340; 
exploitation and, 391 ; range of 
variation and, 15-17, 391 ; social 
action and, 15-17; see also In¬ 
dustrial society, technological 
change 

teleology, requisite analysis and, 
52 - 55 ; shared goals and, 174; 
see also functional (and struc¬ 
tural") teleology, "unconscious" 
teleology 

termination of a society, function¬ 
al requisites and, 149 , 189 - 190 ; 
general discussion of, 136-144; 
role differentiation and, 313 , 

321, 338 

theoretical development, 4 - 5 , 211 - 
237 

theoretical self-sufficiency, see 
self-sufficiency 

theoretical systems, definition of, 
233; general discussion of, 1 - 6 , 
233-237 

theory, definition of, 230; general 
discussion of, 230-237 
theory of social action, as under¬ 
lying society analysis, 162-163 
(n.23), 169 (n. 32 ), 194-195; gen¬ 
eral discussion of, 18 - 19 ; see 
also social action 
theory of social systems, see social 
systems ““ 

therapy (social science and), 48-49 
Thomas, W. I., 526 
Tolcugava, 186, 475, 493-496; Bee 
also Japan 

topography, 340-341, 383 
tradition, definition of, 108 ; eco¬ 
nomic allocation and, 423-424; 
general discussion of, 1085 rela¬ 
tionship aspects and, 247-248; 
special use relative to China, 108 
transitional stage, 74-76 
Trobriand society, 222-223 (n. 26 ), 
3^8, 458, 52^-525 
true behavior, 51 4 
Tukey, John, 31 

Tumin, M- M., 245 (n.9), 302 (n.4> 
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UIR-function, definition of, 87 ; 
economic allocation and, 454; 
Integration and, 505; role dif¬ 
ferentiation and, 303 
UIR-structure, 87 
ultimate ends, definition of, 336; 
economic allocation and, 453; 
integration and expression and, 
510-511, 517-525; political al¬ 
location and, 477 - 478 , V82; role 
differentiation and, 336 - 340 ; 
shared goals and, 173-18i; so¬ 
ciety and, 173-181 , 337 
ultimately alogical action, def¬ 
inition of, 244 ; general discus¬ 
sion of, 244 -245, 248 , 283-284 
ultimately arational action, see 
ultimately alogical action 
^uncertainty, 524-528; see also in¬ 
determinacy 

"unconscious teleology," 174 (n.38) 
unit, see concrete structure, so¬ 
cial system, society 
TJnited Nations, 100, 483 - 484 , 497 
United States, businessman-cus¬ 
tomer and, 272 - 273 , 288-292, 
294 - 295 ; doctor-patient and, 
246 - 247 , 273 - 274 , 282 - 288 , 290 - 
292; economic allocation in, 
106 - 107 , 199-202, 205, 400 - 401 , 
420 , 456 - 457 , 463 - 465 , 494 - 496 ; 
family and, 186-187, 199-202, 

205 , 218 - 219 , 464 - 465 , 476 - 477 , 
487 ; father-son and, 260-261, 
267-268 (n- 34 ), 477 ; husband-wife 
and, 260-261, 263, 265, 267- 
268, 278; integration and expres¬ 
sion and, 515-516, 523, 532 - 533 , 
538; jury system in, 250-251; 
"love ,T in, 263; mother-son and, 
263; political allocation and, 
476 - 477 , 487 - 489 , ^ 97 - 501 ; role 
differentiation and, 308-309, 
315 - 317 , 323 , 348 ; social change 
in, 272-273, 420 ; social science 
in, 239 (n.2) 

universal theories, definition of, 
231; general discussion of, 231- 
232 

universalistic criteria, business¬ 
man-customer and, 254-255, 280, 
288 - 293 ; clustering with other 
relationship aspects, 279-281, 
295-298, 434-437; comparative 
analysis and, 254-255, 279 ff-; 
definition of, 249 ; doctor-pa¬ 
tient and, 254-255# 284 - 285 ; eco¬ 
nomic allocation and, 106, 398, 
407 , 424 - 430 , 433 - 437 , 454-455, 
465 ; general discussion of, 248 - 
255; industrialization and, 106, 
252 - 255 , 279 - 280 , 323 , 398 , 424 - 
430; integration and expression 
and, 533, 538-539; political al- 
locat^Qp and, 5025 role differ¬ 
entia tioband, 323-324; soli- 

unimreijil^' 375 

university faculty, 277 

urban sociology, 6 

utopian structure (pattern), 123- 
124 


vacationing, see recreation 
validity, cognition and, 168-169; 

f eneral discussion of, 225-237 
ue orientation, 338 - 339 , 377 - 
378; see also goal orientations, 
goals, shared goals 
value structure, 506; see also 
cognitive orientation, goal orl- 
entatlons, goals. Institution, 
shared cognitive orientations, 
shared goals, norms 
variables (and theory), 230 
variation, of range of variation, 

14 - 1 75 see also range of varia¬ 
tion 

Veblen, Thorstein, 4 i 6-417 
veneration, 318 
Versailles Treaty, 479 
viability, see persistence 
voyeurism, see spectator forms of 
recreation 

war of all against all, definition 
of, 139; economic allocation 
and, 331 ; functional requisites 
and, 154 , 155 , 164 , 167, 169, 
174, 181 - 183 , 185, 193 , 195 ; 
general discussion of, 139 - 140 ; 
see also termination of a so¬ 
ciety 

wasps, 153 (n. 5 ) 

Weber, Max, 9 , 479, 518 
wife, see husband-wife relation¬ 
ship 

wissensoziologie, 209 
Woodger, J. H., 55 
workmanship, 454, 525 

young adults, 308-309, 317; see 
also adulthood 
Yu-rden, 315 

zaibatsu, **93 
Znanieckl, F., 526 
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